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THE LORD’S COMMAND TO BAPTIZE 
(St MATTHEW xxvIII 19). 


I PROPOSE in this article with necessary brevity to consider 
three points relating to the Lord’s command to baptize as 
recorded in St Matthew xxviii 19. These three points are 
(1) the source of the last section of St Matthew (vv. 16-20), in 
which this command occurs ; (2) the integrity of the text ; (3) the 
interpretation of the command. The passage runs thus: 

TlopevOévres oty padnredcare mavra ta evn, Banrifovres (v. 2. 
Banrloayres) abrovs els Td dvopa Tov Tmarpds Kal rod viod Kal rod dyiov 
mvevparos, 


(I) The source of the last section of St Matthew (xxviii 16-20). 


One result of the study of the Synoptic problem, which during 
the last few years has been so vigorously pursued, seems now 
to be generally acknowledged and to be placed beyond the reach 
of reasonable doubt. It is the position that either St Mark’s 
Gospel itself or else the story of our Lord’s ministry, whether 
documentary or oral, which is embodied in St Mark, was used by 
the two other Synoptists. St Matthew follows very closely the 
account found in St Mark. He often expands the historical 
matter of St Mark, but very seldom does he omit anything 
important in it. 

The authentic Gospel according to St Mark ends abruptly in 
the early part of the story of the day of the Resurrection, viz. at 
xvi 8. We may, I think, reasonably put aside as improbable 
the suggestion that some sudden emergency compelled the 
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Evangelist to break off a task which he was never to resume ; 
and we may take it for granted that St Mark wrote a conclusion 
to his Gospel which was accidentally torn off in that copy of the 
Gospel from which all later copies have been derived. 

St Matthew, I believe, gives us the clue as to what were the 
contents of the lost conclusion of St Mark. 

On the night of the betrayal, just after the Lord and His 
Apostles had left the upper room, St Mark records our Lord’s 
words, ‘ Howbeit, after Iam raised up, I will go before you into 
Galilee’. Again, on the morning of the Resurrection, St Mark 
represents the Angel as saying to the women who visited the 
tomb, ‘ Go, tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into 
Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he said unto you’. Thus 
St Mark in two places records a promise of a meeting between 
the risen Lord and His disciples in Galilee. The Gospel which 
gives such prominence to the promise must have contained an 
account of its fulfilment. We infer then with confidence that 
the last section of St Mark was a record of the manifestation 
of the risen Lord to His disciples in Galilee. 

We pass on to compare St Matthew and St Mark. St Matthew 
follows St Mark in recording the Lord’s promise on the night 
of the betrayal, and (with some slight amplification and variation) 
the words of the Angel at the tomb. In regard then to the 
twice repeated promise the two Evangelists coincide. Further, 
when we compare the account of the visit of the women to the 
tomb given by St Matthew with that given by St Mark, we find 
the similarity between the two so close that we infer that 
St Matthew in this portion of the Gospel has for his source 
St Mark or the original of St Mark, When therefore we note 
that St Matthew in the closing section of his Gospel records that 
meeting in Galilee which, as we saw, must have had a place 
in St Mark’s Gospel as originally written, we cannot but conclude 
that this section of St Matthew bears the same relation to the 
lost section of St Mark which generally an historical section 
of the former Evangelist bears to the corresponding section of 
the latter. In other words, we may affirm with a high degree 
of probability that this Matthaean section is derived from the 
primitive Petrine Gospel. 

There is some further confirmatory evidence for the position 
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that St Matthew has, in this section, reproduced with substantial 
accuracy the words of our Lord as recorded in his source. 

St Mark has been careful in his Gospel to preserve sayings 
which may well be thought to anticipate and to prepare the way 
for the two essential elements in the Lord’s final commands. 
In the first place he preserves two sayings which foretold the 
catholic destination of the Gospel: ‘The gospel must first be 
preached unto all the nations’ (xiii 10) ; and again, ‘ Wheresoever 
the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world’ (xiv 9). 
In the second place the first section of St Mark’s Gospel gives 
an account of John’s baptism, and includes John’s prophecy of 
Christ’s baptism as essentially spiritual. It would be wholly 
congruous that the last section of the Gospel should contain the 
fulfilment of that prophecy in Christ’s final command to His 
disciples, that they should baptize ‘all the nations’ and bring 
them into a vital union with the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Such a relation between the first and the last section 
would bind the whole Gospel together, and would constitute that 
command a fitting climax and close of the Gospel story. 

Again, St Matthew’s tendency is commonly to expand his 
source. The closing section however is brief. The record as 
contained in the lost section of St Mark can hardly have been 
briefer. One point, insignificant in itself, is of some interest. 
St Mark, in regard to the meeting in Galilee, records the promise 
‘There shall ye see him’ (xvi 7). St Matthew, who reproduces 
these words (xxviii 7), and puts similar words into the mouth 
of the risen Lord Himself (xxviii 10)—‘ And there shall they 
see me’—tells us of the fulfilment of this promise (xxviii 17)— 
‘And when they saw him (\ddvres airév), they worshipped him.’ 
This iddvres abrév we should expect to find in the last page of 
St Mark were it ever restored to us. Beyond this we cannot 
go in regard to the question of verbal identity between the last 
section of St Matthew and the lost last section of St Mark. 


(II) The integrity of the text in Matt. xxviii 19. 

The integrity of the text in Matt. xxviii 19 has lately been 
called in question by Mr F. C. Conybeare, first in an article 
published in the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1901, pp. 275 ff, and afterwards in the Hibbert Fournal for 
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October, 1902, pp. 102 ff. Professor Lake in his Inaugural Lecture 
at the University of Leiden (Jan. 27, 1904) adopted Mr Conybeare’s 
conclusions. They are controverted in an able and learned article 
(‘Der Trinitarische Taufbefehl’) by Professor Riggenbach of Basel, 
published in the Bettrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, 
1903. My investigation is independent of Professor Riggenbach’s. 

It is almost superfluous by way of preface to the discussion of 
this question to say that the matter is simply and solely a matter 
of evidence, and of the conscientious and dispassionate inter- 
pretation of evidence. Every scientific critic, whether he call 
himself a conservative theologian or not, is bound to take all 
possible care in scrutinizing the facts on which alone he bases his 
conclusion for or against the genuineness of any passage of the 
New Testament. If he is satisfied that a real case has been 
made out against any passage, he is bound to abide by the 
verdict of criticism. In regard to this particular passage, it 
should further be remembered that the doctrine of the Trinity 
does not depend upon any one ‘proof-text’. No doubt, as 
purporting to be the words of Christ Himself, this text has 
played an important part in the history of the doctrine. But, 
if we put aside the philosophical aspects of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Christian people hold that doctrine because they believe 
that it is implied in the general teaching of the Gospels and of 
the Apostolic writings. It is the formal statement of that con- 
ception of God which the writers of the New Testament express 
in informal and undogmatic language. 

The position then of Mr Conybeare is this. He maintains 
that the clause Bamr{Covres avrovs els 7d dvopa tod marpds Kai rod viow 
kal tov dylov mveduaros was in early times (i.e. before the time of 
Tertullian) interpolated for dogmatic reasons in some copies 
of St Matthew, and that its place in the text was not fully assured 
till after the Council of Nicaea. 

Mr Conybeare’s chief argument for this conclusion lies in the 
fact that Eusebius, who was Bishop of Caesarea 313-339 A.D. 
and had access to the treasures of the great library at Caesarea, 
when he quotes or refers to Matt. xxviii 19 f, habitually omits, 
or stops short of, the words which refer to Baptism. The 
relevant passages of Eusebius fall under two heads. (1) In the 
Demonstratio Evangelica Eusebius cites the words which precede 
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and the words which follow the command to baptize, but does not 
cite the command itself. Ini 3 he writes, ‘ After the resurrection 
from the dead, having said to His disciples, Go and make disciples 
of all the nations, He adds, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you’. Ini 4, i 6, iii 6, he quotes the 
Lord’s words thus, Go and make disciples of all the nations (+in 
my name, iii 6), teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you. (2) In some seventeen passages (e.g. Hist. 
Eccles. iii 5 2) Eusebius quotes the first clause of v. 19 in this 
form, topevévres pabnrevoare mdvra ta eOvn év tO dvdpati pov and 
(except in Dem. Evan. iii 6; see above) does not quote the 
subsequent words. In one of these passages (Dem. Evan. iii 7), 
he expressly comments on the words év r@ dvéuari pov: ‘ For He 
did not simply and without definition bid them make disciples of 
all the nations, but with the necessary addition in His name. 
For inasmuch as the power belonging to His title was such that 
the Apostle said that God gave to Him the name which is above 
every name, that in the name of Fesus every knee should bow 
of things in heaven and things on the earth and things under the 
earth, [the Lord] did rightly when He declared the virtue which 
is in His name but is unknown to the more part of men, and said 
to His disciples, Go and make disciples of all the nations in my 
name. 

Mr Conybeare thinks that the evidence of these passages in 
Eusebius points to the conclusion that Eusebius ‘found in the 
codices of Caesarea the following form of text: wopevOévres wabn- 
tevoate Tavta Ta EO év TH dvdparl pov, diddoxortes adrovs Tnpeiv 
navra doa évereAdunv tyiv’. 

The two groups of passages in which Eusebius quotes from 
Matt. xxviii 19 raise somewhat different questions, and it will be 
convenient to discuss them separately. 

(1) We take the passages from the Demonstratio Evangelica, 
in which Eusebius quotes more than one clause of St Matthew. 
It will generally be allowed, I think, that theological and religious 
writers, whether ancient or modern, when they adduce a passage 
of Scripture, are in the habit of omitting a clause which is not 
relevant to the subject of which they are treating. They are 
probably all the more likely to do this if that clause is itself 
important and would serve therefore to draw away the attention 
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of their readers from the matter in hand. A writer of our own 
day would probably indicate the omission by inserting dots (. .. .) 
in the proper place. If then we turn to the passages in the 
First Book of the Demonstratio, we find that in them Eusebius 
is dealing generally with the Christian rule of life. In chapter iv, 
for example, he says that we Christians receive the Sacred Books 
of the Hebrews, and that they contain prophecies about ‘us 
Gentiles’. He then cites passages from the Psalms, among them 
those passages (Ps. xcvi 1 ff, xcviii 1 ff) which speak of the 
‘new song’ which ‘all the earth’ should sing. This ‘new song’ 
Jeremiah (xxxi 31 ff) calls a ‘new covenant’. Again, this ‘new 
covenant’ Isaiah calls a ‘new law’, saying (ii 3 f), ‘Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law’. ‘Now this law which’ has gone forth 
from Zion and is different from the law given through Moses 
on Mount Sinai, what can it be save the Evangelical word which 
through our Lord and His Apostles has gone forth from Zion 
and has reached all the nations? For it is manifest that from 
Jerusalem and from Mount Zion, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, 
where our Saviour gave most of His teachings, the law of 
His new covenant began, and that from thence it went forth 
and shined forth unto all men, in accordance with His own 
words which He spake to His disciples, saying, Go and make 
disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you. And what were these things save 
the lessons and the instructions of the new covenant (ra rijs 
ka:vijs diabyjxns padjpard re kai madedpara)?’ 

Somewhat different is Eusebius’s purpose when he quotes our 
Lord’s words in iii 6. He is here dealing with those who alleged 
that Christ was a magician (ydéns). I venture somewhat to 
abbreviate the passage. ‘What magician ever conceived the 
idea of promulgating and making eternally victorious laws against 
idolatry, contrary to the edicts of kings and ancient lawgivers? 
But as to our Lord and Saviour, it is not the case that He 
conceived the purpose and then did not dare to make the 
attempt; nor did He make the attempt and then fail. But 
He spake but one word to His disciples, Go and make disciples 
of all the nations in my name, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and then He added the 
deed to the word ; for at once, in a short time, every race both 
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of Greeks and barbarians was made His disciples (éua0nrevero) ; 
and laws, contrary to the superstition of the ancients, were dis- 
seminated among all the nations.’ 

In both these passages then it is clear that Eusebius is concerned 
from somewhat different points of view with the new law of Christ 
and its dissemination among ‘all the nations’. In both he quotes 
just those words of Christ which were relevant to his argument. 
In both it was absolutely natural that he should refrain from 
quoting the command to baptize in the Threefold Name ; for it 
had no bearing on the argument. The case is precisely the same 
with the two remaining passages in the Demonstratio (i 3, i 6). 
In both of them Eusebius is contrasting the new law of Christ 
with the ancient law of Moses; and in both of them it was as 
absolutely natural as in the passages which I have fully con- 
sidered that he should not include in his citation the words as to 
Baptism. 

But facts are more convincing than any assertion as to a priori 
probabilities. I take a parallel case. No one can doubt that 
the Antiochene text of St Matthew, with which Chrysostom was 
familiar, contained the clause Bamri(ovres abrovs x.r.A. Chrysostom 
comments on the clause in his Homilies on St Matthew (see 
below) and he adduces the words in his exposition of Hebr. ii 18 
(xii 54 B). ‘For that it is He Himself who forgives the sins of all 
men He shewed both in the case of the paralytic, saying, Thy 
sins have been forgiven, and in the matter of Baptism, for He 
saith unto the disciples, Go and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. But when Chrysostom is speaking of 
conduct and of Christ’s commands, and in this connexion cites 
Matt. xxviii 19, his quotation no more includes the words about 
Baptism than do the quotations in Eusebius’s Demonstratio. In 
his exposition of Eph. ii 10 Chrysostom (xi 29 A) insists on the 
need of ‘good works’—‘ As we have five senses and must use 
them all, so must we use all the virtues. . . . For one virtue 
sufficeth not to present us with boldness before the judgement- 
seat of Christ, but we have need of much and manifold virtue, 
nay of all virtue. For listen to Him as He says to the disciples, 
Go and make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you; and again, Whosoever 
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shall break one of these least commandments", he shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The fact then that Eusebius in the Demonstratio four times 
quotes the words which precede and the words which follow the 
command to baptize in Matt. xxviii 19, but does not quote the 
command itself, does not afford, when we take in account the 
context in each case, even the slightest presumption that he was 
ignorant of that command or that he did not regard it as having 
an assured place in the text of St Matthew. 

(2) We next turn to the consideration of the reading ropevOévres 
pabynreicate mavta ta eOvn ev tH dvdpart pov. Mr Conybeare 
believes that this was the original form of Matt. xxviii 19; and 
he finds traces of it in two early documents, in a passage of the 
Shepherd of Hermas and in a passage of Justin Martyr. To 
these two passages I shall return presently. 

Another supposition however is possible, namely, that the words 
év tO dvdpari pov are an addition to the genuine text of the 
clause. On this hypothesis it is not difficult to account for 
the genesis of the reading. I venture to call attention to the 
following considerations. (1) The addition is in itself absolutely 
natural. (2) The ‘Western’ text of the N. T. is, I believe, an 
artificial text. We find in this text passages in which a reference 
to the name of Jesus is added. Thus in Acts vi 8, to the words 
énole. tépara Kal onpeia peydda éy te Aa@, Cod. E adds é r@ 
évépatt tod xuplov: Cod. D (with some cursives) appends 8a rod 
évdpatos xuplov "Incod Xpicrod. See also Tischendorf’s apparatus 
criticus in Acts xiv 10; xviii 4,8. (3) An ‘impulse of scribes’, 
and we may add of the Fathers also, ‘ abundantly exemplified in 
Western readings, is the fondness for assimilation’ (Dr Hort 
Introduction p. 124). There is scarcely a page of Codex Bezae 
in the Gospels which does not afford instances of this tendency. 
Now there are three passages in the Gospels, recording words of 
the risen Lord, which are closely related and are often quoted 
together by the Fathers (see e.g. below p. 494), viz. Matt. xxviii 
18-20 ; [Mark] xvi 15-18; Luke xxiv 46-49. It is sufficient to 
call attention to the fact that words from these three passages are 
intertwined in Tatian’s Diatessaron (see Hamlyn Hill The Earliest 


* It will be noted that the words and shall teach men so (Matt. v 19) are not 
relevant, and are therefore omitted in the quotation. 
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Life of Christ pp. 262 f, 376 f). Riggenbach (p. 27) suggests that 
the words év r@ évduarl pov in the Eusebian form of Matt. xxviii 
Ig are probably derived from Luke xxiv 47 (cal xnpvxOjvar ent 
TG dvépatt abrod perdvoray «.7.A.). It is even more significant, 
I venture to think, that the words éy r@ évéyari pov occur in the 
other parallel passage [Mark] xvi 17 (onyueia 82 Trois moredoacw 
dxodovOnce. ravra, év ro dvdparl pov damdvia éxBadrotow). Those 
who have worked through any considerable portion of the 
‘Western’ text of the Gospels and have seen how deep and 
wide is the effect of the tendency to harmonize will allow, 
I think, that this explanation of the Eusebian reading is highly 
probable. 

On this theory as to the genesis of the Eusebian reading, it is 
open to us to choose between two alternatives. 

(i) On the one hand the reading may be a ‘ Western’ reading 
which Eusebius found in some codices of the library at Caesarea. 
This supposition is quite in accordance with facts. ‘The same’ 
[i.e. ‘Western’] character of text is found . . . predominantly 
in Eusebius’ (Dr Hort Introduction p. 113) Have we any 
evidence of this reading elsewhere? Mr Conybeare adduces 
two passages. 

The first is from Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho 39, 
p. 258 A: bv ody rpdmoy d1a rods émraxioytAlous éxelvovs Thy dpyiy 
ovx énégepe tore 6 Oeds, Tov abrdy tpdéroy Kal viv ovdémw rhv Kplow 
eniveyxev 7) emaye, ywookwy er. Kab’ juépay Twas pabnrevoudvous 
els 7d dvopa rod Xprorod avrod cal dmoAelnovras ti dddv Tis wAdYNS, 
ot xal AapBdvovor ddpara Exacros as Gftol elor, pwriGopevor dia Tod 
évdépatos tod Xpicrod rovrov. With this passage Mr Conybeare 
compares a later passage in the Dialogue (53, p. 272 C), in which 
he thinks that ‘Justin glances at Matt. xxviii 1g’: xal rd Aeopeiwv 
. ++ [Gen. xlix 11] rév én rijs mpdérns airod mapovolas yevouéver in’ 
airod Kal rév vay épolws trav pedAdAdvT@v TMoTEvEew aiT@ TpodHjAwors 
iv. ovro. yap @s mGAos doayis kal Cvydv ént adxéva ph Exwv Tov éavrov, 
péxpts 6 Xprords obros éAOwy d14 Tv pabnTGv adrod méuwpas euabyrevoev 
airots. In the second passage, indeed, there is nothing directly 
bearing on the question of the reading in Matt. xxviii 19 ; but 
‘the very occurrence of the passage’, Mr Conybeare urges, 
‘strengthens the surmise that Justin was acquainted with Matt. 
xxviii 19, and really glanced at it in p. 258’. The evidence of 
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the former passage (p. 258 A) seems to me, I confess, very slight. 
The word paénrevew (-er8at) occurs in several contexts in Justin— 
Ap. 1 15 (62 B) ot ek taldwv euadnredOnoay te Xprorg, Ap. II 4 
(43 D) padnrevOijvat els ta Ocia diddypara, Dial. 39 (258 C) of éx 
mdons Tis GAnbelas peuabnrevpévor?. Thus the phrase pabnrevoyévous 
els 1d dvoya tod Xpicrod avrod is quite in Justin’s manner, and 
there is nothing in the context which recalls the language or the 
thought of Matt. xxviii 19 f. 

‘The second passage’,to quote MrConybeare’s words (Zeitschrift 
p. 283), ‘is in the Pastor Hermae and is a less certain reference’ : 
Sim. ix 17 4 mdévta ra vn ta bd Tov odpavdy KaTotKovvTa dxovcarra 
kal morevoarta én ro dvdpart éxAnOnoay [rod viod] rod Oeod. AaBdvres 
oby tiv odpayida plav ppdvnow ecxov cal eva vovr, kal pla mlonis 
airév éyévero xal [ula] dyéan. There is some doubt as to the reading 
éni ro dvéuart. The Aethiopic version apparently omits the words. 
Dr Harmer in the critical note in Dr Lightfoot’s edition con- 
jectures évi évéuatt.—a conjecture which certainly fits in admirably 
with the context. But in fact the passage appears to me to have 
no point of contact with Matt. xxviii 19 and may safely be 
set aside. 

Thus the evidence outside Eusebius for the reading pa@nredcare 
mavta ta Ovn ev to dvduari pov consists of a single passage in 
Justin; and the reference to St Matthew in this passage seems 
to me exceedingly doubtful*. If the reference were clear and 


1 It is quite natural that, wholly apart from any remembrance of the language of 
the N.T., the word panrevew (-e00a:) should have a conspicuous place in the 
vocabulary of the early Christians. It occurs e. g. in Ignatius Eph. iii (viv yap dpi 
ix Tod pabnreveOa), x (émrpépare ody abrois nav ix trav Epyow ipiv pabnrevOjva), 
Rom. iii (& panredovres ivréddcaOe), v (fv 3% Tois ddixhyaow airav paddov 
pabnrevopat), 

2? Mr Conybeare further appeals to the form in which Aphraates quotes Matt. 
xxviii 19 ‘Go forth, make disciples of all the peoples, and they shall believe in me’ 
(ed. Wright, p. 12). Aphraates ‘ composed his works, as he himself tells us, in the 
years 337, 344 and 345’ (Wright Syriac Literature p. 33). Mr Conybeare (Hib- 
bert Journal p. 107) says that ‘the last words [i.e. and they shall believe in me] 
appear to be a gloss on the Eusebian reading in my name’. I venture to point out 
that the meaning of in my name is essentially different from the meaning of and 
they shall believe in me, and that therefore the latter words are not a natural gloss 
on the former. It appears to me that and they shall believe in me is an addition 
quite independent of the addition im my name, but generated in the same way, i. e. 
due to assimilation. One MS of Aphraates’ Homily On Faith reads ‘Go forth, 
preach to...’. The word ‘ preach to’ is the common Syriac word of this meaning. 
It is the word used in the Syriac Vulgate (neither the Curetonian nor the Sinaitic 
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decisive, I should point out (1) that Justin preserves very early 
‘ Western’ readings, and that therefore the reference would not 
justify any conclusion as to the original text of Matt. xxviii 19 ; 
(2) that in the immediately succeeding context we have an 
allusion to Baptism—qori(ouevor (cf. rhv oppayida in Hermas)— 
and that therefore the passage would afford an indication that 
Justin found in the text of St Matthew the command to baptize. 
The absence of evidence, however, for the currency of this reading 
cannot be taken as a proof that it was not current. It has 
constantly happened in the past that a fresh investigation of 
Patristic texts or the discovery of a new document has brought 
to light independent attestation of a reading what had before 
been regarded as the ‘singular’ reading of some MS or of 
some Father. 

(iii) On the other hand the addition of the words éy r@ dvdparl 
pov may be an eccentric reading peculiar to, and due to, Eusebius 
himself. That such readings occur in the writings of the Fathers 
and that such readings became more or less habitual to them is 
certain. It must suffice to refer to Dr Westcott’s analysis of the 
quotations from the N.T. in Chrysostom’s Treatise on the 
Priesthood (Canon, ed. 5, p. xxx). That Eusebius comments 


is extant in this verse) in the parallel passage [Mark] xvi15. I believe that the 
addition and they shall believe in me is drawn from [Mark] xvi 15-17. I call atten- 
tion to four points : (1) In [Mark] xvi 15 ‘ belief’ follows ‘ preaching’. Preach the 
gospel to all creation. He that believeth.... Hence the addition of and they shall 
believe in me is a most natural addition in the parallel, Matt. xxviii 19. (2) In 
{Mark] xvi 15 f ‘ belief’ is the link between the ‘ preaching’ and the ‘ baptizing’. 
‘ Preach the Gospel to all creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. The 
well-known interpolation in Acts viii 37 (see below p. 499) is an indication how much 
stress was rightly laid in early times on the necessity of ‘belief’ in this connexion. 
Compare the following passage from the same Homily of Aphraates (p. 21), ‘And 
when again our Lord gave the mystery of Baptism to His Apostles, thus He said 
to them He that believeth and is baptized shall live and he that believeth not is judged,’ 
I submit therefore that Aphraates’ form of quotation is a strong argument that in his 
text of Matthew the baptismal command followed the words which he quotes. 
(3) The phrase itself, they shall believe in me, is, I believe, an echo of [Mark] xvi 17, 
These signs shall follow them that believe, This suggestion is strongly confirmed by 
the fact that in the Curetonian (the Sinaitic is not extant here) we read in [Mark] 
xvi 17 that believe in me, though it should be added that when Aphraates quotes the 
verse (p. 21) he has simply those that believe. (4) The fragments of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron preserved in Ephraem’s Commentary shew that Matt. xxviii 19 and 
(Mark] xvi 15 were intertwined in the form of the Gospel chiefly known among 
Syriac Christians. The words are these, Go ye into all the world... and baptize 
them in the name, &’c. (Hamlyn Hill The Earliest Life of Christ p. 376). 
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on the words év r@ dvduari pov is no proof that they were not an 
addition of his own. To take one example, Chrysostom (vii 
275 C) in place of éy mdon ry 36fm adrod (Matt. vi 29) has a 
reading which has no other support, and is, I think, clearly his 
own invention—éy don tH Bacirelg airov. But he expounds it: 
‘Solomon was proved inferior to the flowers in splendour, not 
once or twice, but throughout his whole reign.’ 

Between these two alternatives which we have just considered it 
is not necessary to endeavour to make a choice. I do not think 
that the evidence at our disposal justifies an absolute decision. The 
really important point is that the inclusion of the words év r@ dvépuari 
pov in the text of Matt. xxviii 19 does not prove the absence from 
that same text of the Lord’s command to baptize. The words 
mopevOévres oty pabnrevcare mavta Ta Evy are very frequently 
quoted as a proof-text in regard to the extension of the Church 
to the Gentiles by writers who certainly looked on the command 
to baptize as part of the genuine text of the Gospel’; and 
I confess that it appears to me most probable that they were 
appended to the command to ‘make disciples of all the nations’ 
as a natural complement, in the light of the parallel passages 
[Mark] xvi 17 and Luke xxiv 47, when that command was 
quoted by itself apart from its context. But there is not any- 
thing unnatural, still less impossible, in the combination— make 
disciples of all nations iz my name, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
It is best, however, to appeal to facts. In the Theophania v 17, 
46, 49 (ed. Lee pp. 298, 333, 336) Eusebius quotes and emphasizes 
the words ‘in my name’ as part of the Lord’s command as to the 
Apostles’ mission to ‘all the nations’, while in an earlier passage 
of the same treatise—iv 8 (ed. Lee p. 223 ff)—he unmistakeably 
refers to the command to baptize (see below p. 494). 

We are thus led in the next place to take note of the fact that 
in three of his writings Eusebius either explicitly quotes or clearly 
alludes to the words Banri(ovres atrovs els 1d dvopua x.7.A. 

(a) Eusebius’s Letter to his Church at Caesarea, written just 
after the Council of Nicaea, A.D. 325, is preserved in Socrates 
H. E. i 8. The Bishop’s object is to justify to his flock his 


} See, for example, Chrysostom’s works, e.g. Migne P.G, lvi 30; lviii 649; lix 368, 
434 (68s). 
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proceedings at the great Council, and to defend himself against the 
aspersions made on him by representatives of both sides. He 
laid before the Council, he tells his diocese, a document which 
was read at the Council and approved. It runs thus: ‘ As we 
received from those who were Bishops before us both in our 
catechumenate, and when we received the washing [of Baptism], 
and as we have learned from the divine Scriptures, and as in the 
presbyterate and in the episcopate itself we have believed and 
taught, so now believing, we do lay before you this our state- 
ment of faith.’ The Creed of Caesarea follows. Eusebius then 
continues, ‘We believe that each of these Persons is and subsists, 
the Father truly Father, and the Son truly Son, and the Holy 
Ghost truly Holy Ghost; as also our Lord, when sending His 
disciples to preach, said Go and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. As touching these matters we affirm that 
we so hold and so think, and have ever so held, and will so 
hold unto death, and that in this faith we are steadfast.’ } 

(6) In the Books Against Marcellus and in the continuation of 


+ In his article in the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1903, 
P. 333, Mr Conybeare quotes the words of this passage (‘ We believe that each 
. ++ Holy Ghost"), He then adds, ‘ The above passage has been foisted into the 
text from the GAAn éxOeos wiorews produced at the council of Antioch in 341, in 
which it is found verbatim (Socrates II, Ch. 10, p. 87)". The passage from the 
GAAn éxOeors is as follows: ‘... and [we believe] in the Holy Ghost, who is given 
to those who believe unto comfort and sanctification and unto perfection; as also 
our Lord Jesus Christ commanded the disciples, saying Go and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, that is [into the name] of the Father truly Father, of the Son truly Son, of 
the Holy Ghost truly Holy Ghost ; the names not being used loosely and idly, but 
precisely expressing the subsistence and order and glory of the Persons named,’ 
Students can judge whether Mr Conybeare is correct in saying that the passage in 
Eusebius’s Letter is found ‘verbatim’ in the dAAn éxOecis. No doubt the two passages 
are very similar in meaning. Nothing is more common than that one doctrinal 
document should contain a passage very similar to a passage in another doctrinal 
document. In this particular case the similarity may be explained in one of two 
ways. (1) The dAAn éxOeo1s was an old creed reputed to be that of the martyr 
Lucian of Antioch (Gwatkin Studies of Arianism p. 116). Nothing could possibly 
be more natural than that Eusebius should echo the words of so venerated a teacher, 
whose pupils were numerous among those who more or less sympathized with 
Arius. (2) If it is contended that the Lucianic Creed coincided only with that 
portion of the dAAn éxdeors which is a Creed proper, then we may say that it was 
completely natural that the Arianizers at the Council of Antioch, bidding for ‘con- 
servative’ support, should echo the doctrinal statements of the learned Eusebius, 
who had died only a few years previously. 
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that treatise, viz. the treatise On the Theology of the Church, written 
at the end of his life, Eusebius quotes or refers to the Lord’s 
command to baptize, in two passages—Contra Marcellum II 
(Migne P. G. xxiv 716 B), De Eccles. Theol. iii 5 (Migne P. G. 
xxiv 1013 A). I have considered in a separate note at the end of 
this article the objections which Mr Conybeare has urged against 
the Eusebian authorship of these two treatises. 

(c) The treatise on the Incarnation, called Qcopaveca, is preserved 
in a Syriac version, an English translation of which was published 
in 1843 by Professor Samuel Lee. A collection of Greek frag- 
ments of this treatise was in 1847 published by Mai in his 
Bibliotheca nova Patrum iv; these fragments, are reprinted in 
Migne P. G. xxiv 609-690. The Theophania was perhaps left 
unfinished by Eusebius at his death; at any rate it appears to 
have been his last. literary work (Bp. Lightfoot, art. Eusebius 
of Caesarea, in the Dict. Chr. Biography ii p. 333). In the 
Syriac version of the Theophania iv 8 (ed. Lee pp. 223 ff) 
Matt. xxviii 18-20 (‘all power . . . the end of the world’) is 
quoted in full and an explicit reference to the command to baptize 
occurs in the subsequent context. The passage in question is 
found among the Greek fragments (Migne P. G. xxiv 629). Here 
the command to baptize is not quoted but clearly implied. I give 
the substance of the passage and the important words in full. 
Eusebius adduces the words of Ps. ii 8 (‘Ask of me and I will 
give thee the nations for thine inheritance’). ‘Wherefore, as if 
the prophetic testimony had now been fulfilled in deed, the Lord 
saith to His disciples—according to Matthew @366n po. maca 
efovola as ey odpav@ xal ént yijs, and according to Luke dr: de? 
xnpuxOjva émt ro dvdpart airod perdvorav cal dpeow dyapriay els 
nayra Ta €0yn.... Not on any former occasion but only now at 
length did He command His disciples to go about and make 
disciples of all the nations. *Avayxalws 8 mpoorlOnor Td pvoThproy 
Tis Gmroxabdporews* exphy yap tovs ef eOvdy emortpepévras mavros 
podvopod Kal pidoparos d1a Tis abrod dvvdyews dtoxabalperOat ex THs 
damovexijis Kal eldwdoAdtpov mAdvns . . . TovTovs be cal dddoxew 
Tapatvet peta Thy Groxdbapow Thy dia THs ad’rod pvotixis didacKxaAdlas 
ov ra lovdaixa mapayyéApara ... GAAG boa avtois évereiAaro puddrrew. ! 


? Here it will be noted (1) that Matt. xxviii 18 and Luke xxiv 47 are quoted side 
by side; (2) that Matt. xxviii 18 is welded together with Matt. vi 10 (the Lord's 
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In this passage it will be noticed that Eusebius definitely refers 
to the passage as from St Matthew’s Gospel. I believe that 
I am correct in asserting that he does not do so in any of the 
passages belonging to the two groups considered above (p. 485). 
He says that after the command pa@nredcare x.t.A. our Lord 
added 1d pvoripiov tis dtoxabdpoews, and that ‘after the cleansing’ 
He commanded the disciples ‘ to teach’ converts from heathenism. 
Thus ‘ the cleansing’ has the same place in the series of commands 
here which the Baptismal command has in St Matthew. ‘The 
cleansing’ is defined as 7 d:a rijs adrod pvotixfs didacKad(as, i.e. 
which comes to us through the Lord’s teaching on the sacrament 
of Baptism. The habitual language of the Fathers leaves no 
doubt that the words pvorjpov and pvorixds refer to Baptism (see 
Sophocles’ Lexicon sub vocibus*). 

But Mr Conybeare pleads (Zeitschrift p. 282) that these three 
passages ‘belong to the last period of [Eusebius’s] literary activity 
which fell after the council of Nice’. Again, ‘it is evident’, he 
says (Hibbert Fournal p. 105), ‘ that this [i.e. padnrevoare mdvta 
Ta €0vn év tp dvdpari pov] was the text found by Eusebius in the 
very ancient codices collected fifty to a hundred and fifty years 
before his birth by his great predecessors. Of any other form of 
text he had never heard, and knew nothing until he had visited 
Constantinople and attended the Council of Nice’. On this 
position, over and above what has been already said as to the 
real significance of the words év r@ évdyuarl pou (p. 492), I venture 
to call attention to two considerations. 

(1) In the first place we turn to Eusebius’s letter to his Church 
at Caesarea,quoted above(p. 493). ‘Perhaps’, writes Mr Conybeare 
(Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, p. 334), ‘the 
Epistle is after all wrongly ascribed by Socrates to Eusebius 
Pamphili.” Against this ‘perhaps’ must be set evidence both 
internal and external. The position which the writer of the 
Letter takes up, and the story which he tells, correspond with 


Prayer) ; (3) that Luke xxiv 47 is welded together with verse 44; (4) @vAdrrew 
takes the place of rnpeitv. These points are of importance in considering how far 
Eusebius is in the habit of quoting the N. T. accurately. 

1 Comp. Eus. Vita Constant. iv 71 pvotinijs Aecroupyias dfvovpevov. Riggenbach 
(p. 20) refers to Demons, Evan. i 10 (Migne P. G. xxii 88°C) ob dd rijs évOéou Kai 
puorinis dibacKaXias mavres Hueis ol éf GOvav tiv dpeow Tav mpoTépwv duaprnpdraw 
eipapeba, 
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what we know of the position of Eusebius of Caesarea and of his 
relation to the various parties at the Council of Nicaea. Again, 
the Letter is not given by Socrates alone. It is alluded to by 
Athanasius in the tract de Decret. Nic. Syn. (Migne P. G. xxv 
428); it is given in full as an appendix to that tract, and by 
Theodoret 1. Z. i12 and Gelasius Hist. Conc. Nic. ii 34 (Mansi 
Conc. Nov. Coll. ii 913). Nor is there the smallest ground for 
thinking that Matt. xxviii 19 is an interpolation in the text of the 
Letter ; for that text is given by all the authorities for the Letter, 
and the words ‘as we have learned from the divine Scriptures’ 
prepared the way for this sestimonium. Eusebius expressly asserts 
that what he insists on in his Letter he had learned in his earliest 
days. To suppose that in the midst of protestations so public and 
so solemn, Eusebius appealed to a passage of St Matthew which 
he knew to be no part of the genuine text is entirely to misunder- 
stand his character. He was an honest as well asa learned man. 
In emphatic language he bears his witness that ‘nearly all the 
copies of the Gospel according to Mark’ break off at xvi 8 (see 
Dr Hort Notes on Select Readings p. 31). 

(2) The real question seems to me to be not the date but the 
character of the Eusebian writings in which our Lord’s command 
to baptize is adduced. The Letter to the Church of Caesarea is 
intended only for ‘the faithful’. The 7heophania and the treatises 
against Marcellus are distinctly theological treatises. Riggenbach 
(p. 29) finds an explanation of the silence of Eusebius elsewhere 
as to the Baptismal command in the disciplina arcani# 
Professor Lake, in his Inaugural Lecture (p. Io), dismisses the 
suggestion in a somewhat contemptuous footnote: ‘The suggestion 
that it is due to the Disciplina Arcani seems a counsel of despair.’ 
I cannot agree with him. What are the facts? Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Catech. vi 29, Migne P. G. xxxiii 589) says, ‘To a heathen 
(@0x«n@) we do not expound the mysteries concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, nor do we speak plainly of the things 
touching the mysteries in the presence of catechumens; but 
we often say many things in a hidden fashion, in order that the 
faithful who know may understand, and that those who know 

1 Riggenbach (p. 30) refers to the very remarkable way in which the Eucharistic 


words are referred to by Epiphanius (Ane. 57) dvéorn év r@ dcinvy wat ZdaBe 7ad€ Kal 
ebxapornoas ene, TodTd pou éori 1d5¢€. 
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not may not suffer harm.’ Chrysostom (x 379 A) will not, in 
explaining the words of Banri(éyevor inép trav vexpGv (1 Cor. xv 29), 
refer explicitly to the baptismal rite—od rodyé dia rods duvirovus. 
This is only one out of many similar passages in his Homilies, 
No doubt this rule of silence was not consistently observed. 
That probably would have been impossible. But at any rate, in 
treatises which were apologetic, or which were likely to come into 
the hands of other than ‘the faithful’, a Christian teacher would 
refrain from bringing into prominence Scriptural passages dealing 
with Baptism or with the Trinity. The baptismal command in 
Matt. xxviii 19 deals with both. None of the Fathers quotes 
Scripture more incessantly than Chrysostom. But I can find 
no reference to the baptismal command in the Homilies on 
St Matthew’s Gospel (except of course the comment on xxviii tg), 
nor in the Homilies on St John’s Gospel. Twice only does he 
quote the words in the Homilies on St Paul’s Epistles, viz. in his 
comments on 2 Thess. iii 17 f, and on Heb. ii 18 (see above 
p. 487). Even more significant than these facts is the brevity and 
restraint of Chrysostom’s comment on the text itself when he 
comes to it in his exposition of St Matthew. After quoting the 
words (mopevOévres .... éveretAduny tiv) he proceeds thus: ‘ He 
gives them orders partly about doctrines and partly about com- 
mandments. And of the Jews He says not a word, nor does He 
make mention of the things which had happened, nor does 
He upbraid Peter with his denial nor any of the others with their 
flight ; but He commands them to spread themselves over the 
whole world, entrusting them with a brief teaching, even that 
teaching which is by Baptism (cdvropov didacKadlay éyxerploas, 
tv dia trod Bamricpuaros). Then, when He had laid great com- 
mands upon them, raising their thoughts, He saith, Lo J am with 
you all the days unto the consummation of the age. 1 submit then 
that, when we take facts into account, we find in the disciplina 
arcani an amply sufficient explanation of Eusebius’s general 
reticence as to the baptismal command of Christ. 

Lastly, we must review the textual evidence. Mr Conybeare 
(Zeitschrift p. 288) writes thus: ‘Did it [i.e. Matt. xxviii 19] 
not arise, like the text of the three witnesses, in the African old 
Latin texts first of all, then creep into the Greek texts at Rome, 
and finally establish itself in the East during the Nicene epoch, 
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in time to figure in all surviving Greek codices?’ He expresses 
(Hibbert Fournal p. 103 f) the belief that he has ‘been able to 
substantiate these doubts of the authenticity of the text, Matt. 
xxviii 19, by adducing patristic evidence against it so weighty 
that in future the most conservative of divines will shrink 
from resting on it any dogmatic fabric at all, while the more 
enlightened will discard it as completely as they have done its 
fellow text of the three witnesses’. I have endeavoured above 
to test the weight of the patristic evidence which Mr Conybeare 
adduces. Scholars will judge whether it is such as to ‘sub- 
stantiate these doubts of the authenticity of the text’ in question. 
In regard to the comparison between Matt. xxviii 19 and the 
interpolation of the words about the Three Witnesses in 1 John 
v 7 I refrain from making any comment save an appeal to 
facts. The text as to the Three Witnesses is found in certain 
Latin authorities, viz. the Speculum (m), in one old Latin MS (r), 
in most of the MSS of the Latin Vulgate (but not in the best, 
such as am. fuld.), in some African Latin Fathers of the fifth 
and sixth centuries (Vigilius of Thapsus, Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
Victor Vitensis) and in the Spanish writer Priscillian (died 385). 
The only authorities for the Greek text are two cursive MSS, 
Codd. 162, 34, belonging respectively to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. On the other hand, the command to baptize 
in Matt. xxviii 19 is found in every known MS (uncial and 
cursive) in which this portion of St Matthew is extant, and in 
every known Version in which this portion of St Matthew is 
extant. The Curetonian Old Syriac breaks off in St Matthew 
at xxiii 25, and the Sinaitic at xxvii 7; but it should be 
observed that the text in question is contained in Tatian’s 
Diatessaron (Hamlyn Hill The Zarliest Life of Christ pp. 263, 
376). Again, Codex Bobiensis (4), the oldest representative 
among MSS of the African text, has nothing in St Matthew 
after xv 36. But Codex Bobiensis has some clear affinity with 
Codex Palatinus (e) and a still greater affinity with the text used 
by Cyprian. ‘The text which the two MSS present is really 
Cyprianic’ (Dr Sanday in Old Latin Biblical Texts I p. 
Ixxvii). The Baptismal command is found in e¢ and in many 
passages of Cyprian (e.g. Epp. xxvii, Ixxiii 5). Passing on from 
the consideration of MSS and Versions, we note that Matt. 
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XXViii I9 is quoted by writers so early as Irenaeus iii 171 (Lat. 
version), by Hippolytus Contra Noetum 14, and by Tertullian (see 
below p. 502). The reference in the Didaché (see below p. 506) 
may reasonably be regarded as a quotation. Thus the attestation 
of Matt. xxviii 19 can only be described as overwhelming. 

But in spite of this attestation is it possible to suppose that it 
arose, ‘like the text of the three witnesses, in the African old 
Latin texts first of all, then [crept] into the Greek texts at Rome, 
and finally [established] itself in the East during the Nicene 
epoch, in time to figure in all surviving Greek codices’? The 
answer, I believe, is simple and decisive. All the ‘surviving 
Greek codices’ were not produced by a band of conspirators. 
They grew up naturally in different portions of the Greek- 
speaking Church. An interpolation could not be thus foisted 
into the text of the Gospels, and all evidence of its true character 
be obliterated. We appeal to facts. The comparison between 
Matt. xxviii 19 and ‘the text of the three witnesses’ is, I venture 
to think, singularly unfortunate. That text does not ‘figure in all 
surviving Greek codices’. Or take the twelve verses which form an 
Appendix to St Mark’s Gospel. They are attested by Irenaeus, 
Tatian (Diatessaron), perhaps by Justin Martyr. The evidence for 
their inclusion in the Gospel goes back to the second century. 
But in MSS and in statements of certain Fathers we have 
evidence, manifold and clear, that they are an unauthentic addition. 
Or again, take the passage— Acts viii 37—in which a question and 
answer such as became usual in the Baptismal rite of later times 
are inserted in the story of the Baptism of the Eunuch. Here 
is an interpolation which goes back to the time of Irenaeus. But 
a glance at an apparatus criticus shews how slight is the support 
which it has in MSS and Versions. I believe that it is only 
when we shut our eyes to facts that we can persuade ourselves, 
or allow ourselves to be persuaded, that it was possible for words 
to have been interpolated in the text of the Gospels without 
a trace of their true character surviving in MSS, Versions, and 
in statements of the Fathers. 

The whole evidence—such I believe must be the verdict of 
scientific criticism—establishes without a shadow of doubt or 
uncertainty the genuineness of Matt. xxviii 19. 


Kk2 
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(III) We now pass on to consider the interpretation of the 
words which form part of the great commission—amrl(ovres 
avrovs els Td dvoya Tod marpds kal tov viov Kal rod dylov mvevpuaros. 
What is the meaning of the phrase Bamri(ew els rd dvopa? The 
A.V., following the earlier English versions, renders ‘ baptizing 
them iz the name’. The R.V. has ‘baptizing them ino the 
name’, Some may remember how Bishop Westcott used to 
say in regard to this passage that he would gladly have given 
ten years of his life to the work of the revision had it resulted 
in no other change save this one. ‘How few readers of the 
Authorized Version’, he writes in his book on Some 
Lessons of the Revised Version of the’ New Testament 
(p. 62), ‘could enter into the meaning of the baptismal formula, 
the charter of our life; but now when we reflect on the words, 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into (not in) the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, we 
come to know what is the mystery of our incorporation into the 
body of Christ.’ This position, which probably a few years 
ago was almost universally accepted, has lately been challenged 
by one who would eagerly acknowledge his debt to the Cam- 
bridge scholars who took a foremost part in the Revision. The 
Dean of Westminster, in his article on Baptism in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica (i 473), upholds the familiar rendering of the A.V. ‘Jn 
the Name, not “into the name”. Although és is the preposition 
most frequently used, we find éy in Acts ii 38, x 48; and the 
interchangeability of the two prepositions in late Greek may be 
plentifully illustrated from the N.T. Moreover the expression 
is a Hebraism; cp. év dvdpars xvplov Matt. xxi 9 (=Ps. cxviii 26 
QY3); so in the baptismal formula of Matt. xxviii 19 the Syr. 
version has pa> (Lat. in nomine).’ I must say at once that 
I believe that the R.V. represents the meaning of the words 
far better than the A.V.; for I do not doubt that the Greek 
phrase connotes the idea of incorporation. But I venture to 
question whether all the conditions of the problem have been 
fully taken into account. 

It cannot be denied that the N.T. supplies instances of the 
preposition «is being thinned down in meaning and differing 
little from év. But to speak of the interchangeability of the two 
prepositions is surely to overstate the case. The passages from 
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Inscriptions and Papyri collected by Deissmann (Bible Studies, 
Eng. Trans., pp. 146 ff, 196 ff; Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1900, 
p. 73 f) suggest caution. We have the formula 1a indpxovra els 
7d dvoyd twos, meaning ‘the property belonging to a person’. 
Again, a Greek inscription, apparently of the early imperial 
period, contains the following words: yevouévns 8% rijs avis tay 
mpoyeypappeven Tots Krnyar@vats els rd rod Oeod dvoua (‘when the 
sale of the aforementioned articles had been effected to the 
purchasers into the name of the god’, i.e. so that they became 
the property of the god). If then we went no further, we should 
be justified in the conclusion that St Matthew’s phrase means 
‘baptizing them into the possession of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost’. It is worth while to note in passing that 
the same signification attaches to the formula én’ évdéuards twos 
(Deissmann, 24. p. 197). Hence we get light on the paraphrase 
by which Justin Martyr, using common current terms, tries to 
explain Christian Baptism to those outside the Church—én’ 
dvouatos yap Tod marpds ... Kal Tod cwripos..: kal mvetpatos aylov 
70 évy r@ bdart TéTe Aovrpdy Tovodyra: (Ap. i 61). 

But whatever interest may belong to illustrations from Inscrip- 
tions and Papyri, it is far more important for us to enquire what 
interpretation of the phrase Bamri(ew els rd dvopa was current 
in the Apostolic Church. The Epistles of St Paul are our 
earliest evidence. In them we find the phrase Bamrifev eis 
7d dvoya (I Cor. i 13,15). But in two passages, in complete 
accordance with the Hebrew mode of speech whereby ‘the 
Name’ was used as a reverential synonym for God Himself, 
for the expression ‘into (in) the name of’ the Apostle substitutes 
the quite unambiguous expression ‘into the Person Himself’— 
Gal. iii 27 Soot yap els Xpiordv ¢BamricOnre, Rom. vi 3 dao éSanri- 
cOnpev els Xprordy [’lnooty]: comp. 1 Cor. x 2 mdvtes ets toy 
Mwvojy ¢Banricarto (v. 1. éBanricOnoav). Now it may be plausibly 
argued that Bamrifew els rd dvoya Xpiorod means ‘to baptize in 
the name, i.e. by the authority, of Christ’. But such an inter- 
pretation is out of the question with the phrase Banri¢ew els 
Xpicrdv. The latter necessarily expresses the ideas of incorpora- 
tion and union. There can be no doubt then that to St Paul’s 
mind ¢ls rd évoya in connexion with Baptism signified not ‘in the 
name of’ (i.e. by the authority of) but ‘into the name of’. 
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In this connexion it is of special interest to notice that Tertul- 
lian, the earliest Latin writer of Christendom, in referring to the 
words of St Matthew gives to them this strictly personal form. 
When he quotes the passage itself (de Bapt. 13) he has ‘Ite, 
docete nationes, tingentes eas in nomen Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti’, But his paraphrase of it in another treatise (adv. 
Prax. 26; comp. de Praescr. 20) runs thus, ‘ Novissime mandans 
ut tingerent in Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum’. Compare 
Jerome Dial. c. Lucifer. 6 (Migne P. ZL. xxiii 161) ‘Cum in Patre 
et Filio et Spiritu Sancto baptizatus homo templum Domini fiat’. 

But a secure interpretation of St Matthew's words must be 
based on the consideration not of the preposition «/s only, but 
of the whole phrase—the preposition and the verb itself. 

The Greek verb Bamriev, found in Greek literature from Plato 
onward, need not detain us long. It means ‘to plunge in or 
into’, ‘to immerse’, The historian Polybius uses it several 
times of men or boats being submerged and of men sinking in 
bogs; e.g. iii 72. 4 ports Ews rév paotay of meCol BanriCdpevor 
duéBawov: v 47.2 adrol 8 in’ abrév Banri(dpevor cal xaraddvortes 
év rois réAuact. So Plutarch de Supers. 3 (166 A) Bdatiov ceavriv 
els @dAaocav. The word occurs several times in the LXX and 
in other Greek translations of the O.T. Thus in Isaiah xxi 4 
the LXX (going wide of the Hebrew) has 4 dvoula pe Bamrife, 
‘My iniquity overwhelms me’. Aquila in Job ix 31 (‘Yet 
wilt thou plunge me in the ditch’) translates thus, rére év 
d:apOop¢ Banticers we: and Symmachus in Jerem. xxxviii 22 
(‘thy feet have sunk in the mire’) ¢Bdmricay els réApa rods 
mddas gov. The prepositions (els, év) following the verb will be 
noticed. 

But we cannot doubt that our Lord conversed with His 
disciples in Aramaic. The command to baptize, if uttered by 
our Lord, must have been clothed in an Aramaic dress. Prof. 
Dalman (Words of Fesus, Eng. Trans., p. 141) shews that the 
Aramaic word meaning ‘to baptize’ is the causative of the verb 
$3», which exactly answers to the Greek Bamrigew. Thus the 
word is used in the Hebrew Bible in e.g. 2 Kings v 14 ‘Then 
went he down and dipped himself (LX X éSamricaro) seven times 
in Jordan’; 2 Kings viii 15 ‘He took the coverlet and dipped it 
(LXX éSawev) in water and spread it on his face’. The corre- 
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sponding substantive n>‘20 was used in a quasi-technical sense of 
the Baptism of Proselytes. 

Thus the meaning and the associations of the Aramaic ‘and of 
the Greek word, as they entered into the Christian vocabulary, 
were clear and well defined. 

Now the point to which I desire to call attention is this. In 
English we transliterate the Greek word Bamrifev. When we 
use the word ‘baptize’ we think at once and we think only of the 
religious rite. Apart from that rite the word has no meaning 
for us. It is simply and solely a religious technical term. But 
the Aramaic Christian when he used the Aramaic word, and the 
Greek Christian when he used the Greek word, would never in 
this particular application of the term lose sight of its primary 
and proper signification ‘to immerse’, ‘to plunge in or into’. An 
illustration will make my meaning plain. The words ‘Com- 
munion’ and ‘ Confirmation’, when used in certain contexts, have 
the force of quasi-technical religious terms. But in that applica- 
tion they yet retain for us their proper meaning. The former 
necessarily suggests the ideas of union and participation; the 
latter the idea of strengthening. 

In their versions of the New Testament the Syriac and the 
Egyptian Christians translated the word Bamrifew. Latin-speak- 
ing Christians, though like ourselves they commonly transliterated 
it (baptizare), yet sometimes, as in the passages quoted above from 
Tertullian +, used as its equivalent the Latin verb ¢ingere. What 
if we dare to follow their example and, instead of transliterating 
it, venture to translate it—amri(ovres avrovs eis rd dvopua, ‘im- 
mersing them into the Name’? So surely a Greek-speaking 
Christian would understand the words. He would regard the 
divine Name as the element, so to speak, into which the baptized 
is plunged. Thus the outward rite is seen to be an immediate 
parable of a great spiritual reality. As in the Eucharist the 
Bread and Wine are effectual symbols of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, so in Baptism the water which cleanses the body is a type 
of nothing less than God Himself, as the one true and perfect 
power of cleansing. The natural man being brought into union 
with God, being made incorporate with God, is purified. He 


1 So Cyprian e. g. Ep. xxvii 3 ‘Cum Dominus dixerit in nomine patris et filii et 
spiritus sancti gentes tingi’. 
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rises from the water; spiritually he is born of God ; he becomes 
‘a new creation’. 

Does this interpretation of the familiar words seem strained 
and over-bold? It can, I think, be justified by other passages 
of the New Testament. 

Consider first Mk. i 8 éy® é8darica tyas bdart, aris 8¢ Banricg 
tuas mvetpart dylp (comp. Matt. iii 11; Lk. iii 16). Water and 
Spirit are here strictly correlative. The rvevpart dyip stands in 
exactly the same relation to Bamrice: in regard to Christ’s work 
as the déar: stands to ¢S8dnrica in reference to John’s work. The 
forerunner ‘immerses in water’, the Lord Himself ‘immerses in 
the Holy Ghost’, 

Again, we turn to the words of the great interpretative dis- 
course in St John?, éay pH ris yervnOn ef Ddaros Kai mvedparos, ov 


1 I quote this passage without doubt or hesitation. I am, however, aware that 
Prof Lake in his Inaugural Lecture at Leiden (pp. 14 ff) has questioned the integrity 
of the text. His contention is that the words #3aros «ai are a later interpolation. 
His chief arguments are as follows: (1) He maintains (p. 16) that ‘the passage would 
be easier and would yield a more consistent sense if the words of water and could be 
omitted from v. 5’. Surely in this criticism Prof Lake forgets the Baptism of John 
and the Jewish custom of the Baptism of Proselytes (see Schiirer Gesch. des Jiid. 
Volkes iii pp. 129 ff, Edersheim Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah iii pp. 745 ff). 
The proselyte after his baptism was regarded, in the language of the Rabbis, as 
‘a little child just born’, as ‘a child of one day’. It is true that these expressions 
are found in Jewish literature of a date far later than our Lord’s life on earth. But 
it is wholly improbable that the Jews borrowed such language from the hated 
Christians. It seems to point back to a mode of speech current among the Jews of 
which the Christian phraseology is an adaptation. At any rate the Baptism of 
Proselytes would render the mention of water in such a context intelligible and not 
unnatural to Jewish readers of the Gospel. (2) Prof Lake appeals to Justin 4p. 
i 61, ‘Then are they brought by us to a place where there is water, and by that 
mode of regeneration (dvayevyycews) whereby we ourselves were regenerated 
(dveyevynOnuev), so are they regenerated (dvayery@vra:). For in the name (é7’ 
évéparos) of God, Father of all things and Lord, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit, they then perform the washing in the water. For 
indeed Christ said, ‘‘ Unless ye be regenerated (Ay pi) dvayevynOijre) ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’’.*’ The reference in the last words is 
to John iii 3. Prof Lake (p. 20) argues thus, ‘If he [Justin] had known v. 5 in the 
traditional form it would have been exactly what he needed to prove the connexion 
of baptism with regeneration ; whereas if he knew it only in a form which omitted 
the reference to baptism, it added nothing to v. 3, of which it is in the Gospel the 
explanation.’ I answer that Justin quotes v. 3 rather than v. 5, for the simple 
reason that v. 3 justifies his insistence on ‘ regeneration’—‘by that mode of 
regeneration whereby we ourselves were regenerated, so are they regenerated.’ But 
I go further. I find in Justin’s use of v. 3 a strong reason for believing that he read 
v. 5 as we read it now, ‘born of water and of the spirit’. For if he did not know 
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dévarat eloedOeiy els tiv Bactrelay rod Geod (iii 5). Here clearly 
the thought is of the man being plunged into the water and rising 
out of the water born into a new and divine life. But no less 
clearly is the water regarded as symbolizing spirit, into which 
the man is immersed, and assimilated to which he rises a spiritual 
being. ‘The image suggested’, writes Bishop Westcott on this 
passage, ‘is that of rising, reborn, out of the water and out of 
that spiritual element, so to speak, to which the water outwardly 
corresponds.’ 

From the Gospels we turn to passages from St Paul’s Epistles. 

1 Cor. x 2 mdvres els tov Movoiy éBanricarro (v. 1. (BanticOnoar) 
év th vepéAn xat év tH Oaddoon. If we recall the use of the word 
Banrifer@a in Polybius, it becomes at once clear, I think, that we 
lose the full force of the Apostle’s bold metaphor if we do not 
translate rather than transliterate. ‘Our fathers were all under 
the cloud and did all pass through the sea, and did all immerse 
themselves (v./. were all immersed) into Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea.’ Instead of being immersed in the waters and dying, 
the sons of Israel were brought into a close and living union with 
the messenger of God. 

Gal. iii 27. Again we translate: ‘All ye who were immersed 
into Christ (00... «ls Xpiordv éBanrloOnre) did put on Christ.’ 
The former metaphor, which is lost if we transliterate ‘ baptized 
into Christ’, prepares the way for the latter. As the neophyte 
is immersed into the water, so is he immersed into Christ. As 
the water wrans him round, so Christ wraps him round. Hence- 
forth he is ‘in Christ’. 

Rom. vi 3 ‘Are ye ignorant that all we who were immersed 
into Christ Jesus (S00. éBanricOnuev els Xpicrdv "Incodv) were 
immersed into his death. We were buried therefore with Him 
by means of that immersion into death.’ Here again there are two 
metaphors which strictly correspond to each other. The thought 


of any mention of water in v. 5, how should he connect the term ‘ regenerated ’ 
‘born again’ in v. 3 with baptism in water? In other words the citation of v. 3 in 
this context implies a knowledge on the part of the writer of the words ‘ born of 
water and of the spirit’ in v. 5. 

It appears to me then that the slight evidence which Prof Lake produces in 
support of the theory that the words idaros «ai are not part of the true text of 
John iii 5 does not bear examination. I am constrained to add that in my judgement 
it is a theory which a scientific critic ought never to have put forward, 
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of immersion into Christ leads on to the thought of burial with 
Christ. Compare the closely parallel passage, Col. ii 12. 

Reverting now to the words of the great commission, I submit 
that (1) the passages of the New Testament justify the position 
that the word Bamri(ovres should be translated rather than trans- 
literated ; (2) that the whole phrase Bamr(Covtes adrods els rd dvopa, 
‘immersing them into the Name’, necessarily implies the idea of 
incorporation into the divine Name. So regarded Baptism is 
seen to be yevvnOfva éx Tod Oeod, yerynOivar Gvwbev. 

An important result in exegesis follows. If we are right in 
translating St Matthew’s words ‘Immersing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’, the risen 
Lord is plainly revealing the spiritual meaning of the outward 
and visible rite, which was already in use among His disciples 
(John iv1f?). He is not prescribing the use of a formula. The 
words might rightly, as time went on, suggest the use of a formula. 
So only perhaps could the Church emphasize their application to 
each person baptized. Themselves they belong to a far higher 
sphere of spiritual and eternal truth. 

I venture to suggest, though to some the suggestion may 
appear fanciful, that the very formula itself used in the Greek 
Church preserves the larger and more living interpretation of the 
words of the Gospel. The formula used in the Western Church— 
‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost '—lays stress on the act of the minister and on 
the authority by which he acts. In contrast to this Western 
formula is that of the Greek Church—BamriCera: 6 d0dA0s Tov Oeod 
els rd dvoua Tod matpds Kal Tod viod Kal rod dylov mvedparos*. Here, 
as it seems to me, is an announcement of the spiritual fact involved 
in the act of baptism. The new relation of the baptized to God 
is proclaimed. Traces of this view in the early church are 
further, I believe, to be found (1) in the very ancient custom of 
trine immersion or affusion (see e.g. the Didaché vii); (2) in 
the énlxAnots, the invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the water 
of Baptism (e.g. Tert. de Bapt. 4), parallel to the invocation of 


* Note the words pa@nrds moet wat Bawri{e as a comment on pabyredcare... 
Banriovres (Matt. xxviii 19). 

? The former formula was also used in the Egyptian Church, the latter also in the 
Syrian (Dict. Chr, Antiq., art. Baptism, i pp. 162 f). 
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the Holy Spirit upon the Eucharistic elements (cf. Cyril Catech. 
xxi 3, Migne P. G. xxxiii 1089). 

There are several important questions to which our interpreta- 
tion of the words of St Matthew, if it is correct, supplies an 
answer. 

1. There is a question of phraseology. What is the relation 
of the two phrases, Bamri{ew els rd dvoua and Banrilew ev ro 
évépart? Now in regard to the physical act we have two 
constructions of Bamri¢ew (cf. above pp. 500 ff.). In Mark i 5 we 
read éBanri{ovro tm’ airod & re “lopddvy morayo, ‘they were 
immersed by him zm the river Jordan’. The idea is of the 
stream encompassing those who submitted to the rite. Four 
verses lower down St Mark describes our Lord’s baptism thus: 
éBantiadn eis tov lopddvnv ind "lwdvov' Kai eiOds dvaBalvwv éx Tod 
Bdaros x.r.A. Here the thought is of the Lord’s entrance into 
the submerging water, followed by emergence. So in the 
Didaché (ch. vii) we have év tsar (Gvrt followed immediately by 
els GAAo Diwp and that again by év wuxpo, év Oepyo. Exactly 
corresponding to these two constructions of Banrifew in reference 
to the physical act we have two corresponding constructions in 
reference to the spiritual reality—fSamrifew eis 1d dvopa (‘to 
immerse into the Name’), Bamri(ew év ro dvduari (‘ to immerse in 
the Name’). The two phrases are synonymous. They both 
represent the divine name as the element into which or in which 
the person baptized is plunged. At the same time, of course, 
it is always possible to interpret the phrase Bamri{ew év ro dvdéparte 
as pointing to the divine authority in which the act of Baptism 
is done. Thus whether els or év is the preposition used the idea 
of incorporation is equally implied. It is involved in the whole 
phrase Banri(ew els rd Gvoya and Banrifew év ro dvdpart and does 
not depend, as Bishop Westcott used to urge, on the use of the 
preposition els only. 

In this connexion it is worth while to point out that the Syriac 
Vulgate translates Rom. vi 3 thus: ‘Those of us who were 
baptized (immersed) zz Jesus Christ were baptized (immersed) zz 
his death’ ; so Gal. iii 27. In these passages the notion of in- 
corporation is necessarily involved, Thus the argument of the 
Dean of Westminster drawn from the Syriac ‘iz the name’ of 
(Matt. xxviii 19) is robbed of all its force. 
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2. Again, it is often urged that, whereas St Matthew represents 
our Lord as commanding His disciples to baptize in the name of 
the Three Persons of the Trinity, the evidence of the Acts and 
of the Pauline Epistles leads us to the conclusion that as a 
matter of fact they baptized their converts in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. So long as we regard the words of St Matthew as laying 
down the express terms of a baptismal formula, the difference 
between the alleged command of Christ and the practice of 
His first followers must give rise to serious difficulties. But 
when we consider the words of Christ recorded by St Matthew 
as revealing a spiritual fact about Baptism, then the question 
ceases to be one of rival formulas and becomes one of Christian 
theology. The writer of the Didaché gives the explicit direction 
(ch. vii): Bamricare els td dvopa tod matpds Kal rod viod cal rov 
dylov mvetyaros. But when later on (ch. ix) he refers to the 
baptized he uses the phrase of BamricOévres els dvoua Kuplov. 
St Paul is not inconsistent when he ends one Epistle with the 
words ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit’ 
(Gal. vi 18; cf. Phil. iv 23), and in another Epistle expands the 
benediction into ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all’ (2 Cor. xiii 14). 

3. Again, there is the question, Have we here a true saying 
of Jesus Christ? The Dean of Westminster (Encyclopaedia Biblica 
i 474) suggests, as a possible explanation of the divergence 
between the Lord’s alleged command and the practice of the 
Apostolic Church, that ‘Matthew does not here report the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus, but transfers to Him the familiar lan- 
guage of the Church of the evangelist’s own time and locality’. 
He adds that ‘in favour of’ this suggestion ‘it may be stated 
that the language of the First Gospel, where it does not repro- 
duce an earlier document, shews traces of modification of a later 
kind’. It is indeed true—and it is well that we should remind 
ourselves of the fact—that our Lord’s words have come down 
to us through the media of human memories, human translators, 
human editors. It is very seldom that we can say with con- 
fidence, ‘ This is a precise representation of the words which Jesus 
spoke’. Now if the words which St Matthew puts into our 
Lord’s mouth are regarded as laying down ‘a baptismal formula’, 
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then everything depends on their being the ipsissima verba of 
the Lord. But if on the other hand the words are intended to 
describe what Baptism essentially is, then we may be entirely 
satisfied if we have reasonable grounds for thinking that they 
give us the substance, possibly in a condensed form, of what 
the Lord actually said. We have already seen that we may 
with considerable confidence conclude that St Matthew is here 
depending on St Mark or on St Mark’s original. The degree of 
closeness with which St Matthew, in recording solemn words of 
the Lord Jesus, would be likely to follow his source will be best 
estimated by any one who will compare the record in the two 
Evangelists of the words spoken by our Lord at the Institution 
of the Eucharist. 

I proceed now to consider the question whether there are any 
indications in the New Testament that St Matthew records our 
Lord’s words about Baptism with substantial accuracy. 

(a) We find in St Luke (xxiv 43-49) an account of another 
discourse of the risen Lord which has points of contact with that 
contained in the last section of St Matthew. As in St Matthew 
so in St Luke ‘all the nations’ (wdvta ra yn) are spoken of as 
the appointed sphere of the Church’s work. Again, in St Luke 
the Gospel preached by the Apostles is to deal with ‘ repentance’ 
and ‘remission of sins’. But we have only to turn to the same 
writer’s account of St Peter preaching on the day of Pentecost— 
‘Repent and be baptized every one of you .. . unto remission 
of your sins’ (Acts ii 38)—to see how closely ‘repentance’ and 
‘remission of sins’ are related to Baptism. In fact in St Luke’s 
record of the risen Lord’s words the term ‘Baptism’ or ‘baptize’ 
seems to be implied but for some reason withheld. Once more, 
the reference to a proclamation of ‘ repentance’ and ‘ remission of 
sins’ to ‘all the nations’ is immediately followed by an allusion 
to the Lord Jesus, the Father, the Holy Spirit: ‘And behold, 
I, even I, send the promise of my Father upon you’. Thus amid 
all differences in regard both to phraseology and to the pre- 
sentation of ideas there is a substantial resemblance between 
the post-Resurrection discourse recorded by St Matthew and the 
post-Resurrection discourse recorded by St Luke. 

(5) There is a series of passages in the Apostolic writings which 
contain a devotional reference to the Three Persons of the Trinity : 
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(1) Pauline, 2 Thess. ii 13 ff; 1 Cor. xii 4 ff; 2 Cor. xiii 14; 
Eph. ii 18; iii 14 ff; iv 3f; cp. Acts xx 28; (2) Petrine, 
1 Pet. i 2; (3) Johannine, Apoc. i 4; 1 John iii 23 f; iv 2; 
(4) other writings, Hebr. vi 4 ff; Jude 20f. The writers speak 
without hesitation or misgiving. They assume that their friends 
to whom they write will at once understand their words about 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Yet on the other 
hand to a Jew such language must have seemed revolutionary. 
How then should such an idea on the most awful of all subjects 
have arisen in the mind of a Jewish Apostle, much more in the 
minds of a group of Jewish Apostles? Such unanimity seems to 
postulate a word, or words, of Christ sanctioning the belief. A 
word of Christ, connected with a rite universally practised in 
the Church, at once explains a phenomenon for which it is not 
easy otherwise to account (see Dr Hort on the First Epistle of 
St Peter pp. 17 f). 

(c) Lastly, have we in the New Testament traces of that 
doctrine of Baptism which is expressed in St Matthew’s report 
of our Lord’s words? Such apostolic language as that of St Paul 
in Eph. ii 183—‘ Through him [i.e. Christ] we both [i.e. Jews and 
Gentiles] have our access in one Spirit unto the Father ’—sets 
forth that conception of the Christian’s relation to God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, which, in reference to 
the initiation of the Christian life, is contained in Matt. xxviii 19. 
No student of apostolic thought will feel any difficulty as to the 
doctrine that incorporation into Jesus Christ necessarily implies 
incorporation into the Father (cp. e.g. Mark ix 37; Rom. v rf; 
1 Pet. iii 18; Heb. x 19 ff). It is of the essence of the work of 
the Mediator to ‘bring’ those who believe in Him to the Father 
Himself. But, though it may be said generally that there cannot 
be union with Christ without union with the Spirit of Christ 
(Rom. viii 9), some hesitation may be felt by some in regard to 
the doctrine that in Baptism the believer is united to the Spirit 
in the same sense in which he is united to the Father. In two 
passages, however, of the New Testament this thought is explicitly 
recognized. Consider in the first place the dialogue between 
St Paul and the disciples whom he found at Ephesus as reported 
in the Acts (xix 2 ff). In answer to the Apostle’s enquiry 
whether they had received the Holy Ghost when they became 
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believers they replied, ‘We have not so much as heard whether 
there be a Holy Ghost’. His answer is the further question, 
‘Into what then were ye baptized (immersed) ?’ (els rf oty ¢8amri- 
ante ;) St Paul’s question appears to be wholly irrelevant except 
on the assumption that he believed that those who were baptized 
were baptized (immersed) into the Spirit. In other words the 
dialogue seems to imply a knowledge of that conception of 
Baptism which is contained in Matt. xxviii19. If we put aside 
the thought of a baptismal formula, no adverse inference can be 
drawn from the historical notice which follows, ‘They were 
baptized (immersed) into the name of the Lord Jesus’. In the 
second place there are the words of St Paul in 1 Cor. xii 13, 
‘For indeed in one Spirit we were all immersed so as to form 
one body (év évt avevpuart jets mavres els 2v oGpa éBanricOnyuer)... 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit’. Here too Baptism 
and incorporation into the Spirit are connected together. The 
metaphor of ‘immersion in the Spirit’ prepares the way for 
the second metaphor of Christian men drinking of one Spirit. 

It is not, then, too much to say that the teaching. contained in 
our Lord’s words in Matt. xxviii 19 is presupposed in the thought 
and language of the Apostolic age. It is a fountain from which 
many streams flowed. 

We have now reviewed the evidence on which an answer can be 
based as to the historical genuineness of the Baptismal Command 
which St Matthew records as the command of Christ. While we 
have no right to assume that in Matt. xxviii 19 we have the 
ipsissima verba of the Lord, we have, as I believe, no reason for 
thinking that the Evangelist is simply putting into our Lord’s 
mouth a Church formula current when the Gospel was composed. 
When we compare the record of our Lord’s sayings in St Matthew 
with the record of our Lord’s sayings in St Mark, in my judge- 
ment we are justified in the belief that St Matthew records the 
command of Christ substantially in the form in which He 
uttered it. 


It may be convenient that, in closing this article, I should 
recapitulate the main conclusions at which I have arrived and 
which I desire to commend to the consideration of students. 
They are these: 
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(1) There are grounds for thinking that the lost last section 
of St Mark, or its original (whether documentary or oral) was 
the source of the last section of St Matthew. 

(2) There is not the slightest reason for questioning the 
integrity of the text in Matt. xxviii 19. 

(3) We should translate rather than transliterate the word 
Banrifev. The phrase ‘to immerse into, or in the Name’ 
necessarily connotes incorporation. 

(4) Our Lord’s words in Matt. xxviii 19 do not prescribe the 
use of a baptismal formula. They unfold the spiritual meaning 
of the rite. Baptism is the sacrament of incorporation. 

(5) There is no reason to question that in Matt. xxviii 19 we 
have the substance of words actually spoken by the risen Lord. 


F. H. CHASE. 


NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE CONTRA MARCELLUM 
AND THE DE ECCLESIASTICA THEOLOGIA. 


Mr Conysear™E has contributed an article to the Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, iv 4, 1903, pp. 330 ff, in which he 
maintains that the two books of the contra Marcellum and the three books 
of the de Ecclesiastica Theologia are the work not of Eusebius of Caesarea 
but of Eusebius of Emesa. His arguments are briefly as follows: 
(1) The writer of the contra Marcellum (ii 4, Migne P. G. xxiv 
752) quotes a Letter of Marcellus. Epiphanius also, Haer. lxxii 2 (ed. 
Oehler ii pp. 50 f), quotes a Letter of Marcellus addressed to Julius, 
Bishop of Rome. When we compare the account of the one Letter 
with the account of the other Letter, we discover that they are not two 
Letters but one and the same. (2) At the beginning of the second 
book the writer of the contra Marcellum says that ‘the times now call 
him to lay bare the impiety which for a long time had lurked in the 
man [i. e. Marcellus] and to strip it of the disguise of the Letter’. ‘We 
know from other sources’, Mr Conybeare argues (p. 331), ‘that Julius 
was imposed upon by this Epistle in which Marcellus paraded the 
Roman Symbol as his own in order to obtain from the Pope a ¢estamur 
of orthodoxy.’ (3) ‘In Rome’, he adds, ‘they thought that Marcellus 
had been unjustly condemned in the Arian Synod of Antioch, and to 
this feeling reference is made in the second book of the éAeyxo: p. 564 
[=Migne P. G. xxiv 824]: 8a rods Hdixjoba tiv dvdpa vevoptxdras.’ 
(4) Lastly (p. 332), the author of the contra Marcellum ‘repeatedly refers 
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to Eus. P. in the third person, and in the same context to himself in the 
first ’.? 

Now the date of the Epistle to Julius is 340. A knowledge of this 
Letter, it is said, and of the results of this Letter is implied in the 
contra Marcellum. "ence, Mr Conybeare concludes, the contra Mar- 
cellum and the treatise which followed it, the de EZcclesiastica Theologia, 
cannot be the works of Eusebius of Caesarea ; for he died ‘ at the very 
end of 338 or in the early days of 339’. Moreover, ‘the dedication of 
the three last books to Flakillus indicates Eusebius of Emesa as their 
author’ (p. 332). 

I will consider these arguments in order. I desire to add that the 
object of this Note is not to endeavour to collect and review all 
the evidence in support of the common view as to the authorship 
of the two treatises in question, but simply to justify, in view of 
Mr Conybeare’s arguments, my reference in the body of the article to 
the treatises against Marcellus as the work of Eusebius of Caesarea. 

(1) Are we justified in identifying the Letter of Marcellus mentioned 
in the contra Marcellum with the Letter of Marcellus to Julius given in 
full by Epiphanius? It is true that in both Letters Marcellus protests 
that ‘ he had learned his faith out of the Divine Scriptures’. But such 
an assertion is the merest commonplace, and its presence in two 
documents is not the slightest proof that they are in truth one and the 
same document. Further, the Creed given in the Letter to Julius is, as 
is well known, our form of the Apostles’ Creed save for some omissions 
and some slight variations. The only words which it is necessary to 
quote from the Creed in the Letter to Julius are these: murevw «is Oedv 
mavtoxpatopa, kai eis Xpurrov ‘Inootv tiv vidv abrod rov poyoyery, Tov Kipiov 
jpav. The Creed quoted as from Marcellus’s Letter in the contra 
Marcellum (Migne P. G. xxiv 752) is as follows: yéypade rurrevew cis 


1 Mr Conybeare would, I believe, consider these the chief arguments in favour 
of his position, But he adduces other arguments also. (1) ‘The style of the 
Elenchi [i. e, the contra Marcellum] is in every way different from that of Eusebius 
Pamphili.’ My impression is different from that of Mr Conybeare. The laudatory 
passage from the contra Marcellum which I have quoted (p. 514), for example, seems 
to me exactly in the style of Eusebius. There is uwaturally a certain difference 
between a writer’s style in a treatise of controversial theology and the same 
writer’s style in a history or a laudatory biography. (2) Mr Conybeare thinks 
that the doctrinal position of the contra Marcellum is different from that of 
Eusebius. ‘Eusebius belongs dogmatically to the pre-Trinitarian age,’ he says, 
I will only say that (1) I think that Mr Conybeare exaggerates the import- 
ance of the Nicene epoch in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity ; (2) I am 
quite ready to admit that there is a developement, under the stress of controversy, 
in the doctrinal language of Eusebius and in the proportion of his dogmatic state- 
ments. On the theological opinions of Eusebius see Bishop Lightfoot’s article on 
Eusebius of Caesarea in the Dictionary of Christian Biography ii p. 347. 
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marépa bedv mavroxpdropa, Kai els Tov vidy abrod Tov wovoyeri) Gedv, Tov Kipiov 
jpav "Incotv Xpurrdy, kal eis 75 wvedpa 7d &yvov. When we compare this 
Creed with the Creed presented to Julius we notice (1) that in this 
Creed warépa is inserted; (2) that the titles of the Son in this Creed 
are different, and are given in a different order, from the titles of the 
Son in the Creed presented to Julius. The eis rév vid atrod standing first 
corresponds to the warépa of the first clause. Above all, there is the 
notable phrase rév povoyev} Oedv. That is a distinctive phrase and 
seems at once to negative the possible suggestion that in the contra 
Marcellum we have an abbreviated and inaccurate version of the Creed 
presented to Julius. The case therefore for the identification of the 
Letter referred to in the contra Marcellum with the Letter to Julius 
preserved by Epiphanius breaks down on examination. I must go 
further and say that the evidence shews that the two Letters are distinct 
and independent documents. No reasonable being will feel any 
difficulty in thinking that Marcellus wrote two Letters at two different 
times in both of which he (1) affirmed that he ‘had learned his faith 
out of the Divine Scriptures’, and (2) quoted a Creed, the Creed in the 
one case being different from the Creed in the other case. 

There is therefore no chronological reason for refusing to accept the 
assertion of Socrates (#7. Z. i 36) and the evidence afforded by the title 
of the Treatise itself that Eusebius of Caesarea wrote the three books 
of the de Zeclesiastica Theologia and consequently (since the opening 
words of this treatise refer to the earlier treatise) the contra Marcellum 
also. 

It is now needless to examine at length those arguments which 
I have denoted as (2) (3). It must be remembered that from the time 
of the Council of Nicaea till his death Marcellus was in the thick of the 
Arian controversy. It is not likely that Julius was the only person 
whom his enemies alleged that he had deceived. As we shall see 
presently, he was not condemned for the first time at the Arian Synod 
of Antioch. And whenever he was condemned by a Synod, he and his 
friends would inevitably maintain that he had been condemned unjustly. 

The argument (4) derived from the fact that the writer of the contra 
Marcellum, speaking in the first person, alludes to Eusebius by name is 
of some interest. Mr Conybeare gives the key-words of one typical 
passage (contra Marcellum i 4; Migne P. G. xxiv 749 f). I quote 
it in a slightly abbreviated form. ‘I will set down (@jow) first of all the 
words in which he essays to controvert that which has been written in 
accordance with the Church’s faith, slandering the writers. For now he 
controverts Asterius. Now he turns against the great Eusebius, and 
next against that man of God, truly thrice happy, Paulinus, a man who 
was honoured by the presidency of the Church of the Antiochenes and 
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magnificently ruled ‘the Church of the Tyrians as Bishop, and who 
was so illustrious in his episcopate that the Church of the Antiochenes 
claimed him as a blessing essentially their own. And yet at Paulinus, 
who so happily lived and so happily went to his rest, who long since 
[wdAau—in A.D. 329] fell asleep, who never did him any harm—even at 
him this wonderful author jeers. Passing from Paulinus he makes war 
on Origen, who likewise long ago went to his rest. Next he assaults Nar- 
cissus ; and he persecutes the other Eusebius (riv érepov EtoréBrov duaKer); 
and in a word he does despite to all the Fathers of the Church, and is 
pleased only with himself.’ In regard to this passage I would call atten- 
tion to three points. (i) If Eusebius of Caesarea wrote the contra Mar- 
cellum, the elaborate panegyric of Paulinus is quite natural. Eusebius 
(7. £.x 1) dedicated his Ecclesiastical History to Paulinus; and the very 
rhetorical sermon on the occasion of the dedication of the great church 
at Tyre, which Eusebius has preserved (7. Z. x 4), and of which it 
seems certain that he was the author’, contains a passage of enthusiastic 
eulogy addressed to Paulinus. (ii) The author of the contra Mar- 
cellum calls Eusebius of Nicomedia ‘the great Eusebius’. He praises 
the memory of Paulinus. If Eusebius of Emesa, a pupil of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, wrote the treatise within two or three years of the death of 
Eusebius of Caesarea, he would surely have added some words of lauda- 
tion in the case of the dead Eusebius, the most distinguished eccle- 
siastic of his time, the favourite of the great Emperor, as in the case of 
the dead Paulinus. (iii) ‘It is a literary impossibility’, writes Mr Cony- 
beare (p. 333), ‘that the érepos EioéBuos should be the Eusebius who 
wrote these Z/enchi I venture to appeal to facts. The history of 
Thucydides opens thus: @ovxvdiSys "AOnvaios Evvéypawe rov wéAcuov TaV 
TleAorovvyciwy Kai “A@yvaiwy. Lower down in the same short chapter 
we find the words éx 8 rexpypiwy dv, éxi paxpérarov cxoTodvTi pot 
moredoa ~vpPBaiver, od peydra vopilw yéverOa. So v 26 (the third 
person gives place to the first person). Thucydides writes of himself 
in the first person in ii 48; he writes of himself as Thucydides in iv 
104-107. Xenophon in the Amabdasis (iii 1 4 and onwards) habitually 
refers to himself as Xenophon. The fact then that Eusebius of 
Caesarea is spoken of in the Treatise as 6 érepos Evo¢Bws or as 6 Eioé- 
Bus, in a context where the first person is used, is no proof at all that 
Eusebius of Caesarea was not the author of the Treatise. There can 
be little doubt that he adopts the phrase used in each case by Mar- 
cellus ; a modern writer would have used inverted commas. 


1 Eusebius introduces the sermon thus, «ai Tis év wéow mapedOav Trav perpios émet- 
Kav, Adyou obvragw memounpévos . . . rodvde wapéoxe Adyov. There can be no doubt 
that Eusebius means himself. His method of introducing himself as the preacher 
is instructive. 
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So far I have considered the argument which Mr Conybeare urges 
against the traditional view (which is in agreement with, and is perhaps 
based upon, the pesitive assertion of Socrates as to the de Zcclesiastica 
Theologia), that Eusebius of Caesarea is the author of the two treatises 
against Marcellus. These arguments seem to me to melt away under 
examination. 

I now proceed to discuss a positive argument in favour of the tradi- 
tional view. It is remarkable that Mr Conybeare omits to notice 
a passage near the end of the second book of the contra Marcellum 
(Migne P. G. xxiv 821 ff), which gives an account of the occasion of 
the composition of the treatise. I give the passage at length. ‘It was 
but reasonable then that these doctrines should move the truly religious 
and thrice happy Emperor against the man, though-he had flattered him 
in countless ways and in his treatise had expatiated on the praises of the 
Emperor. These doctrines also even against its will forced the holy 
Synod which met in the Imperial City and was gathered from divers 
Provinces, from Pontus and Cappadocia, from Asia and Phrygia, and 
from Bithynia and Thrace and from the regions beyond, in a document 
condemnatory of the man, publicly to brand him. These doctrines 
compelled ourselves also to embark on the present disquisition, that on 
the one hand we might thereby uphold the decision of the sacred Synod, 
and might on the other hand obey the injunctions of our fellow bishops 
that we should do this thing. And I think it especially needful that 
this document should be published for the sake of those who have 
imagined that the man has been unjustly treated. For we must needs 
soothe the suspicions of our brethren by proclaiming the man’s impiety 
against the Son of God, which has long skulked in secret but has now 
been proved by means of his own tract, which of his own accord he 
presented to the Emperor, requesting him to peruse the contents 
thereof, hoping that he would himself obtain the Emperor’s protection, 
and that the Bishops whom he traduced would be punished. But he 
did not attain what he hoped for. Pluming himself on his treatise, 
he approached the Emperor. But the Emperor entrusted the decision 
as to the contents thereof to the Synod. And the holy Synod of God 
condemned the treatise.’ 

The origin of the contra Marcellum is thus made clear. The 
author was asked to undertake the work by the members of a Synod 
which met in ‘the Imperial City’ and which condemned Marcellus’s 
tractate. ‘The Imperial City’ where the Council met is clearly Con- 
stantinople. The Council of Constantinople in question must be that 
one which was held there in February 336. Proceedings against Mar- 
cellus had already commenced at the Council of Jerusalem, whence 
the Bishops were summoned by the Emperor to appear before him at 
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Constantinople (Gwatkin Studies of Arianism p. 87). It is very natural 
that Eusebius should dedicate a treatise against Marcellus (the de 
Eccles. Theol.) to Fiacillus, Bishop of Antioch. For it appears probable 
that Flacillus presided over the Council of Tyre held in August 335 
(Athan. Afol. c. Ari. 81 ; comp. Gwatkin Studies p. 86 n.), and possibly 
also at the subsequent Council of Jerusalem. 

The account given in the contra Marcellum has independent support. 
We learn ftom Socrates 7. Z. i 36 (comp. Sozom. ii 33) that Marcellus 
and his book were condemned at the Council of Constantinople, and 
from Athanasius (Afo/. c. Ari. 87) that Eusebius of Caesarea (érepos 
Eio¢Bws) was present at that Council. 

The treatise against Marcellus, which the Bishops assembled at 
Constantinople requested Eusebius to compose, was doubtless taken in 
hand at once—i. e. shortly after February 336. There was abundant 
time for so practised a writer as Eusebius to finish this treatise, and 
the treatise on the same subject which followed it, before his death at 
the end of 338 or early in 339. FHC 


[Dr Cuase’s argument seems to me to be complete and unanswerable 
from the standpoint which he has taken,—viz. meeting Mr Conybeare 
on his own ground, and accepting for the moment, without discussion, 
Mr Conybeare’s assumption that the letter referred to in the contra 
Marcellum 19 6 is at alt events a letter of Marcellus. Granting that it 
is a letter of Marcellus, it seems quite certain that it is not the letter to 
Julius. 

Also, it must, no doubt, be admitted that Eusebius might withhold 
his approval from Marcellus when he said that ‘the Father was Father’, 
and ‘the Son Son’, on account of the special use which Marcellus may 
have made of the phrases, although Eusebius himself and those who 
thought with him adopted the same form of words in order to safeguard 
the distinction of Persons (and perhaps to cover at least a modified 
subordinationism). Marcellus might well have insisted on the phrase 
‘the Son Son’ in connexion with the theory attributed to him that the 
Logos was the title that corresponded to the eternal relation within the 
Godhead, whereas the Son (the historic person Jesus Christ) had only 
a limited and ‘ oeconomic’” part to play (cf. de Eccles. Theol. i 5 p. 63 ¢). 

But the passage does not read easily ; and since Dr Chase’s note was 
in type, further consideration has convinced me that the words which 
seem strange from the pen of Eusebius are not his words at all. They 
are just the words which we should expect from Marcellus himself 
about the opinions of Eusebius or of one of his school of thought. 
I was coming to this conclusion when I turned to Rettberg’s Marcelliana. 
That admirable edition of the fragments of the writings of Marcellus, 
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published at Gottingen in 1794, which Zahn commended in 1867 
(Marcellus von Ancyra p. 5) while he lamented that later writers on the 
subject made so little use of it, seems still to be neglected. We 
naturally read the contra Marcellum in the excellent print of the Oxford 
Press (ed. Gaisford 1852); and as a different type is used for the 
passages quoted from Marcellus, we can easily read there Marcellus too 
by himself. But of course we are at the mercy of the Editor, or even 
the compositor ; and though Gaisford placed in the margin references 
to Rettberg’s collection of the fragments, in this case either he did not 
read him correctly, or he deliberately (though without noting the fact) 
departed from his arrangement. 

Rettberg prints the whole of the passage in question, "Apgoua: roivwy 
Gr abris ... kai 7d &ywov rveipa doavrus, as a quotation from Marcellus. 
Reference to the context shews that he is right. Eusebius says of 
Marcellus ypdde 8 otv dvopacti KxaxGs pynpovedwy drdvtwy Tovrov Tov 
tpérov. Then follows the passage, rotrov rov tpérov introducing the 
words which are cited (the same form of citation occurs just after). 
Then, at the end of the passage, come the words of Eusebius himself: 
ravta & MdpxeAXos mpos "Acrépwov, ox dperxdpevos TH Tov matépa Seiv 
GAnOas warépa Spodoyeiv, kal tov vidv GAnOads vidv, kal Td dywov wvedpa 
écatirws. It is not Eusebius who finds fault with such expressions: it 
is Marcellus whom they do not please. 

Eusebius has said just before that Marcellus set himself up as the 
single champion of the truth against the world and maligned by name 
a number of writers who had expressed themselves correctly and in 
accordance with the teaching of the Church. Then he gives a list of 
them (they are all men of the ‘ Arianizing’ school). The first name in 
the list is that of Asterius, and—if I may borrow the method of positive 
assertion—the first quotation from Marcellus (the passage under dis- 
cussion) deals with Asterius, ending with the words raira 6 MdpxedAos 
mpos "Aorépov. Then Eusebius goes on to cite and refute the attack of 
Marcellus on the others, in the order in which he has named them. 
References to Origen come in incidentally, and a good deal of space 
is devoted to the justification of Origen’s expressions. (This is just 
what we should expect from Eusebius of Caesarea, and is an incidental 
confirmation of his authorship.) But the order of names is preserved 
all through, though there are repeated back-shots at those who have 
been already dealt with. (Marcellus was primarily concerned with the 
living—the insidious subverters of the Nicene faith, who had dared 
to pass through, as he says, his own diocese preaching heretical sermons. 
But they appealed to the authority of Origen ; and so Origen comes in 
for his share of attention by the way, as the fons ef origo of the whole 
mischief, just as Paulinus is attacked as ‘the father’ of Asterius.) 
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We see, then, that the words with which Marcellus finds fault are the 
words of Asterius ; words which Eusebius himself had used in his letter 
to his diocese, as he uses them earlier in this treatise (p. 4c) ; words 
which were afterwards adopted in the Creed of the Dedication. This 
Creed, if not actually #he Creed of Lucian, no doubt has a creed of 
Lucian as its basis (for summary of the discussion see Hahn Symdole* 
p. 184 note 60, and p. 187 note go), and it is probable that these 
phrases were among the catchwords of the Lucianic School to which 
Asterius and so many of the Arianizing party belonged, and as such 
were adopted by Eusebius in his letter. 

The Creed, too, which is quoted with approval, is not the Creed of 
Marcellus approved by Eusebius, but the Creed of Asterius, approved— 
so far as it goes—by Marcellus. (Soit is probably the Creed of Lucian, 
and the passage furnishes incidental confirmation of the traditional 
view, based on Sozomen JH. £. iii 5, that the Creed of the Dedication 
was actually Lucian’s Creed. Other phrases, some of them going back 
to Origen, which were attacked by Marcellus and are defended in the 
contra Marcellum, are characteristic phrases of this Creed. Probably 
all the Lucianic writers who are attacked derived them from it.) 

To sum up: the whole passage belongs to Marcellus; the letter is 
the letter of Asterius; the creed is the creed of Asterius (rep. si vis 
Lucian); the phrases criticized are those of the writers maligned by 
Marcellus, and approved by the author. 

I do not think there is much left—if I may say so with all respect— 
of Mr Conybeare’s argument. Among the rest the contrast rév érepov 
EicéBuov ... eyo 52... disappears. The passage in Athanasius Afo/. 
¢. Ar. 87, referred to by Dr Chase, may indicate that 6 érepos Eioé Bios 
was a common way of designating Eusebius of Caesarea. He and 
Eusebius of Nicomedia were, of course, two of the leading figures in the 
Arian controversy ; but though to us the heir of the library of Pamphilus 
is so immeasurably the more important of the two, he was not so in the 
eyes of his contemporaries. The designation 6 péyas EioéBws in the 
contra Marcellum is, I believe, the phrase of Marcellus himself, but 
anyhow it reflects contemporary opinion. In the writings of Athanasius 
6 EioéBws is always the Bishop of Nicomedia, the recognized head of 
the party with which the real battle for the Nicene faith was fought 
(oi wepi EioéBiov is Athanasius’s regular phrase): whereas the Bishop of 
Caesarea is always distinguished as such, or in the one passage cited as 
érepos EiocéBuos. This latter Eusebius, writing against Marcellus in the 
third person, might well adopt both the current designations; more 
particularly as his tract was intended to express the collective sentiments 
of the synod of Constantinople, and so he would naturally assume as 
impersonal a tone as he could—even to the extent of appealing, in his 
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own defence, to the evidence of his other writings, and describing them 
as ‘circulated xara wdvra térov’ (p. 29 2), and so implying that there 
was no excuse for ignorance of his real opinions. (In the Afol. ¢. Ar. 
Athanasius, though usually writing in the first person, twice at least 
alludes to himself as ‘Athanasius’, §§ 36, 87, where he is referring no 
doubt to what was said about himself, but is not giving an actual 
quotation.) 

I would only add:—(1) This tract was originally written anonymously, 
as we have seen; apparently as an amplification of the letter (% xar’ 
avrod ypady p. 55@) which was sent at once by the synod to the 
districts in which the writing of Marcellus might be expected to be best 
known, with the description of which letter given by Sozomen it closely 
corresponds (see Sozomen H. £. ii 33). It would thus be associated 
rather with the synod than with Eusebius himself, and may have had 
only a limited circulation for a long time as an anonymous tract. And 
so the silence of Socrates about it, while he quotes from our de Eccles. 
Theol. as a work of Eusebius in three books ‘against Marcellus’ (Socr. 
H. E. i 36; ii 20, 21), would be explained. The contra Marcellum 
was a fugitive tract, written currente calamo, to serve the purpose of the 
moment. The de Ecclesiastica Theologia is a more solid work, composed 
at leisure, to supplement an earlier one in which the author thought, he 
says, he had already done enough for the refutation of Marcellus by 
simply quoting his own expressions (de Eccles. Theol. preface). The later 
and calmer statement of the case superseded the earlier and more 
personal diatribe and defence. (No one, I suppose, who has read them, 
doubts that the five books are by the same hand, and that the contra 
Marcellum is the work alluded to in the dedication and the preface to 
the de Eccles. Theol. For the reference to 4 xpd rovrov ypady, imbedded 
in the text of the de Zecles. Theol. p. 176 a, see the contra Marcellum 
pp- 64,¢; 76,4; 24-25; 32¢; 354; 36ff; 43 ff.) (2) There is no 
doubt, as Mr Conybeare says, that the author of the contra Marcellum 
declares that Marcellus had written only one writing. But there is also 
no doubt that this writing had been composed, in opposition to a 
writing of Asterius, before the synod of Jerusalem, and that it was 
made the reason for his deposition at Constantinople. It was after 
this that Marcellus went to Rome. Clearly, therefore, this writing of 
Marcellus was not the letter to Julius. The fact is that Eusebius in 
this treatise calls the book of Marcellus a ypadpy, a otyypaypa, and 
an éroroAy. Just as the writing of Asterius (and probably others 
of the writings which were criticized by Marcellus) was in the form 
of a letter, so the writing of Marcellus himself may well have been in 
the form of a letter, perhaps a pastoral addressed to his own diocese, 
where the synod that condemned him ordered search to be made for 
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copies of it, that they might be destroyed (Soz. /oc. ci#.). And if it was 
a letter, Eusebius’s rather peevish complaint of its length would be 
explained. Marcellus’s writing would thus be an Epistle to the Galatians, 
and the references in it to St Paul’s Epistle have special point. 
Eusebius’s reply, like the synod’s letter, was intended to serve as yet 
another Epistle to the Galatians, to convince the men who thought that 
their distinguished bishop had been wronged. Jerome (de Vir. J//. 86) 
says Marcellus wrote ‘many volumes’, chiefly against the Arians. He 
was not the man to keep silence when attacked, and we may be sure 
that he would lose no time in replying to the synod’s letter. Eusebius’s 
amplification of it must, therefore, have been written before he had had 
time to compose a reply. (3) The curious and very unusual order of 
the words in the first article of the Creed mwrevew cis rarépa @edv, of 
which I know no other instance, was probably Lucian’s own order. It 
certainly could be used to support a strongly subordinationist doctrine, 
and one that made the three distinct Persons its starting-point; and 
it may well have been altered in the Creed accepted at Antioch in 
341 as being strange and perhaps suspicious. (At the same time the 
more usual order xvpiov “Incotv . . . vidv was adopted in the second 
article.) (4) On the passage before us Gaisford prints the note of 
Montacutius, who took it correctly as a quotation from Marcellus. 
I am sure, from my cursory reading, that a close examination of 
Gaisford’s edition would expose other passages in which the type ought 
to be rearranged. (I have noted pp. 21 d—22 d, p. 25 d, p. 29 6—Gaisford 
Pp. 44-46, 53, 60-61 ; and the type used for quotations from Scripture 
is in the earlier part of tract the same as that used for quotations from 
Marcellus, whereas in the latter part it is the type of the rest of the text, 
inverted commas being used to mark the quotation.) (5) Reference to 
Professor Gwatkin’s Studies in Arianism (see 2nd edition pp. 42 n. 4, 
44 0. 2, 120 n. 6, 173 n. 3) will shew that, before the question of the 
authorship of the contra Marcellum was raised, he took substantially 
the view of the passage under discussion which I have expressed, as 
regards its relation to the Creeds and the Lucianic school. Mr Gwatkin 
had read Marcellus in Rettberg’s edition.—J. F. B-B.] 
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APHRAATES AND MONASTICISM. 


IT seems to be pretty generally agreed that Aphraates! was 
acquainted with monasticism, in fact that there were monks of 
some sort in that part of the Syriac-speaking Church with which 
he had to deal. As far as I know also this opinion is usually 
based on the language used by Aphraates of a class of persons 
whom he styles B’nai Q’ydémé, which term has been translated 
‘Sons of the Covenant’. 

A few years ago a new theory was started by Mr F. C. Burkitt?, 
and the same has recently been maintained by him in his charming 
volume of lectures on Early Eastern Christianity®. 

Mr Burkitt seems still to assume the existence of monks in the 
Church of Aphraates, in fact he refers to the Persian Sage himself 
as ‘a monk and a bishop’. What is new in his theory is that the 
Bnai Q’ydmé were not the monks, but ‘simply the baptized laity 
of the early Syriac-speaking Church, and that in the earlier 
stages of that Church’s developement no layman was accepted 
for baptism unless he was prepared to lead a life of strict 
continence and freedom from worldly cares’*. This theory 
forms an integral part of Mr Burkitt’s view as to the constitution 
of the early Syriac Church. He writes®: ‘He [Aphraates] only 

1 Aphraates flourished within the Persian Empire in the first half of the fourth 
century, and was probably a bishop. He wrote in Syriac twenty-two Discourses, 
or ‘Demonstrations’, in the form of letters to a friend, each beginning with the 
corresponding letter of the Semitic alphabet. The first ten were written in the 
year 337, the rest in 344 a.D. In 345 he added another On the Cluster. His 
writings were first edited in 1869 by Wright. In 1894 another edition, by 
Dom Parisot, appeared in Graffin’s Patrologia Syriaca, accompanied by a rather 
unreliable Latin translation, Dr Gwynn, in vol. xiii of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, has translated eight of the Discourses into English, viz. i, v, vi, viii, x, xvii, 
xxi and xxii. 

3 Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire. Two Lectures delivered at 
Trinity College, Dublin, by F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press, 1899. 

* Early Eastern Christianity. St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1904, by F. Crawford 
Burkitt, Lecturer in Palaeography in the University of Cambridge. London: John 
Murray. 


* Ibid. p. 129. 5 Ibid. p. 137. 
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recognizes two grades in the Christian ranks, the baptized celibate 
(from whose ranks also the clergy are drawn) and the unbaptized 
penitent.’ Again’: ‘The Christian Community is divided by 
Aphraates for practical purposes into two parts, the Bai Q’ydma 
and the Penitents.’ 

Mr Burkitt is here referring to the sixth and seventh Discourses 
of Aphraates, which treat respectively of the B’xai Q'ydméd and 
the ZayyéB8é or Penitents. His view then is that these two 
Discourses deal, the one with the baptized laity, the other with 
the Catechumens, and that the conditions for admission to baptism 
were continence and renunciation of all worldly encumbrances 
(in accordance with Aphr. vi). 

I venture to think, however, that this explanation of the 
constitution of Aphraates’ Church, attractive as it is at first 
sight, will not bear examination; for the ZayydéBé of Dis- 
course vii cannot possibly, I think, have been Catechumens ; 
while there are strong reasons to think that there was a class 
of baptized lay Christians distinct from the Bai Q’ydmdé. 

It is the case of the latter that I wish especially to reconsider 
in the following pages, but it will be more satisfactory to examine 
first the significance of the term TayydBé. 

I must premise that Aphraates’ seventh Discourse deals, to all 
appearance, with two different classes of people: at least the 
distinction must be observed if the penitents spoken of in §§ 1-16 
are Catechumens, for from the beginning of § 18 and onward he is 
certainly speaking of the B’xai Q’ydmé. I am inclined to think 
that the transition begins with § 17. 

In order to find out who and what the Zayyé8é were who form 
the subject of §§ 1-16 it is necessary first to discover the meaning 
of the corresponding term #’yé82thd, which we may represent for 
the present by the colourless word ‘ repentance’. 

Now if we assume that 7ayydé, ‘ Penitents’, bears a technical 
meaning, as denoting the members of a recognized grade in the 
Christian Society, viz. the Catechumens, we shall naturally expect 
that ‘repentance’ will signify the corresponding Catechumen séa/e. 
But it is abundantly evident that the word in this Discourse denotes 
not merely a state in which the members of a whole grade find 
themselves by virtue of their standing in the Society, but some 


1 Op. cit. p. 133. 
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definite act, or course of action, in which individuals who have 
been guilty of actual sin are exhorted to participate for the 
purpose of obtaining forgiveness of their sins. I believe this will 
be sufficiently proved by the passages which shall presently be 
cited. 

What then could this act be by which the Penitents (in the 
sense of Catechumens) were to obtain forgiveness of their sins? 
It could only be one thing—baptism; for this was the only 
(sacramental) means available for Catechumens, 

It remains to examine whether the meaning ‘baptism’ for 
fydButhé will satisfy the requirements of. Aphraates’ language. 
This can only be done by quoting at length from Discourse vii'. 

§ 1. Aphraates begins by saying that ‘of all those who have 
been born and clothed in a body one alone is innocent, even our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. Then, after quoting Scripture to prove this, 
he continues : 


Again, there is none other of the sons of Adam that goeth down to 
the contest and is not wounded and buffeted; for since Adam trans- 
gressed the commandment sin hath reigned. And by many it hath 
been buffeted, and many it hath wounded and killed; but it no man of 
the many ever killed until our Saviour came and took it and nailed it 
to His cross. And though it be nailed to the cross, yet its sting 
remaineth and pricketh many, until an end be made and its sting be 
broken. 

§ 2. There is a drug for every disease, and when a skilful physician hath 
found it it (the disease) is cured. And for those that are wounded in 
our contest there is the drug of repentance, which they may put upon 
their sores and be healed. O ye physicians, disciples of our wise 
Physician, take you this drug, and with it ye shall heal the plagues of 
them that are sick. They that do battle and are stricken by the hand 
of him that fighteth against them, when they have found them a wise 
physician he hath a care for their curing, that he may heal them that 
are wounded. And when the physician hath healed him that was 
stricken in the battle, he receiveth gifts and honour of the king. 
Even so, beloved, he that toileth in our contest, and his. enemy cometh 
upon him and woundeth him,—it behoveth to give him repentance as 
a drug when the wounded man’s soul is exceeding penitent. For God 
rejecteth not penitents, for Ezechiel the prophet saith, ‘I will not the 
death of the dead sinner, but that he turn from his evil way and live’. 

§ 3. He that is smitten in battle is not ashamed to place himself in 


1 The sections are numbered as in Parisot’s edition. 
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the hands of a wise physician because the battle hath gone against him 
and he is stricken ; and when he is cured the king rejecteth him not, 
but counteth him with his army. So should not a man whom Satan 
hath wounded blush to confess his sin and turn away from it and ask 
for the physic of repentance. For whosoever is ashamed to shew his 
sore is taken with the gangrene, and the infection reacheth to the whole 
body ; but he that is not ashamed, his sore is healed, and he returneth 
and again goeth down to the contest. But he that hath developed 
the gangrene can no more be cured, nor put on again the armour which 
he hath laid aside. So also whosoever is overcome in our contest, this 
way is open to him to be cured, that he say ‘I have sinned’, and seek 
repentance. But he that is ashamed cannot be healed, because he will 
not make known his sore to the physician who received two dinars for 
which he will cure all them that are wounded '. 

§ 4. It is your duty, O ye physicians, disciples of our glorious 
Physician, not to withhold healing from him that hath need to be 
healed. Whosoever sheweth you his wound, give him the physic of 
repentance.’ And if any one is ashamed to shew his disease, counsel 
him that he hide it not from you. And when he hath revealed it to 
you, publish it not, lest on his account even the innocent be deemed 
guilty by (our) enemies, &c. 

§ 5. But if those that have been smitten will not make known their 
sores, then do the physicians incur no blame that they have not healed 
them that are sick of their wounds. And if they that are wounded will 
hide their diseases they cannot again put on armour, because they have 
fostered the gangrene in their bodies, &c. 

§ 6. But he also that hath shewn his sore and hath been cured, let 
him have a care of that place that was healed, that he be not smitten 
thereon a second time ; for when one is smitten a second time his cure 
is hard, even to a skilful physician ; for a wound received upon an (old) 
scar is not to be healed; and even though it should be healed he 
cannot again put on armour ; or, should he even dare to put on armour, 
he will usually suffer defeat. 

§8. You again that are wounded I counsel that ye be not ashamed 
to say, ‘We have been worsted in the contest’. Receive for nought the 
drug, and be converted and live or ever ye be killed outright. You 
again I would put in mind, ye physicians, that it is written in the books 
of our wise Physician that He did not withhold repentance, &c. 

§ 11. Hear, ye also who hold the keys of the gates of heaven, and 
open ye the gates to penitents, &c. [The sinner is not to be despised, 
but to be admonished as a brother. | 

§ 12. To you penitents I say that ye reject not this way that is given 

1 Is this a reference to Luke x 35? 
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you to be healed ; for He saith in the Scriptures, ‘ He that confesseth 
his sin and leaveth it, God hath mercy on him’, &c. 

§ 13. ... The shepherd is concerned for the one sheep that is lost 
out of the whole flock more than for those that went not astray, &c. 

§ 15. O ye that ask for repentance, ye are like to Aaron, the chief of 
priests ... David also, the chief of the kings of Israel, confessed his 
iniquity and was forgiven. Simon too, the chief of the disciples, when 
he denied that he had ever seen Christ, and cursed and swore, ‘I know 
not the man’,—yet when he repented in his heart, and multiplied the 
tears of his weeping, our Lord received him, and made him the founda- 
tion, and called him Cephas, the Building of the Church’. 


These lengthy extracts contain practically all Aphraates has to 
tell us about penitents and ‘repentance’ in §§ 1-16. I do not 
think there is anything in what I have left out that would tend 
to modify the meaning of the passages quoted. 

I hope that what I said above—that /yéB2thé, or ‘ repentance,’ 
cannot denote the Catechumen state—may now appear sufficiently 
proved, without the need of further discussion. 

To my mind it lies equally on the surface of Aphraates’ language 
that the word cannot stand for the reception of baptism : 

1. In the passages quoted Aphraates describes ‘repentance’ as 
a ‘physic’ or ‘drug’ by which sinners are restored in some 
measure to their former state of spiritual health, and are enabled 
to carry on the same spiritual contest in which they were before 
engaged. There is not the smallest indication that ‘repentance’ 
is regarded as the door to a higher grade of Christian life than 
that which was before. 

2. Aphraates contemplates the possibility of a repetition of 
‘repentance’, though he implies that this is unusual. 

3. So far I have been arguing only from the language of 
§§ 1-16, because, as I have already hinted, there is reason to 
think that in the remaining sections of this Discourse Aphraates 
has in mind a different class of persons from those treated of in the 
first part. Whether this be so or not, the language used in § 17 
of ‘ repentance’ is quite incompatible with the explanation of that 
term as meaning either the Catechumen state or the remission of 
sins through baptism. The section takes the form of a direct and 


* According to Aphraates’ view Simon was already baptized, for he held that 
Christ baptized the Apostles when He washed their feet before the Eucharist. 
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personal appeal on the part of Aphraates to his friend ; and we 
cannot help being struck by the complete change of tone which 
marks it off from those preceding it. Having hitherto used all 
his powers of persuasion in exhorting certain persons to make use 
of ‘repentance’, he now takes up an entirely new attitude, and 
treats the possibility of his friend ever coming to need ‘repentance’ 
as a serious calamity. Having emphasized the fact of God’s mercy, 
and the efficacy, nay necessity, of ‘ repentance’ with confession of 
sin, he now goes to the opposite extreme in warning his friend : 


I beseech thee, beloved, he writes, by the mercies of God, slacken 
nothing of thy diligence on account of what I have written to thee, that 
God rejects not penitents. 


He seems to say that ‘repentance’ is to some extent in- 
congruous with the state of life of such a one as his friend: 


Do not thou come to need repentance . .. This hand is reached out 
to sinners, but the righteous require it not. 


Could such language possibly be used of baptism? He goes 
on to say that ‘repentance’ is an extreme remedy; the patient 
will never be quite the same man after it: 


Lose not that which thou hast, lest thou weary thyself to seek it, 
(and know not then) whether thou hast found it or no. And even if 
thou find it, it is not like (that which was) thine ; for he that hath sinned 
and repented resembles not him that was far from sin. Love the more 
excellent (or higher) part, and separate thyself from all that falleth short 
(thereof). Strive manfully in thine armour, that thou be not stricken in 
the battle. Have no need to ask for physic, or to weary thyself to go 
toa physician. Even when thou art healed thy scars will not remain 
unknown. Be not confident that, lo! there is repentance, and so bring 
down thy good name; but be superior to repentance. He whose 
garment is torn must needs have it patched, yet even when it is sewn 
there is none that doth not detect it, &c. 


Here ‘ repentance’ is spoken of as a particular course of action 
to be adopted by those who have committed actual sin: it is 
possible, and far preferable, never to require it: it puts a slur 
upon a man’s character which can never be quite removed. It is 
out of the question to apply such language to baptism. What 
then does /yé82thé mean? As used in this Discourse the word 
clearly refers to that discipline which we know to have existed 
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in other parts of the Christian Church much earlier than the 
time of Aphraates, and which we have no a friori grounds for 
banishing from the early Syriac Church: I mean the discipline 
of Penance, by which those guilty of scandalous sins obtained 
ease in their consciences before God, and outwardly were restored 
to fellowship in the Christian community. 

A comparison of Aphraates’ penitential system with that of 
other churches is no part of my present subject ; but one or two 
points may be noted : 

1. Publicity is to some extent avoided (§ 4); and in accordance 
with this we have the emphasis laid quite as strongly on the idea 
of forgiveness of sins as on the readmission to Church rights. 

2. A prominent part is assigned to the ministers of penance: 
they are the physicians: they hold the keys of the gates of 
heaven: they have power to refuse (rightly or wrongly) to admit 
a sinner to penance. 

Now if ?y482zthé means penance, there is no further justification 
for making the Zayydésé Catechumens, especially when a little 
further on we find Aphraates exhorting persons who are ‘ solitaries 
and B'nai Q’yémé and holy’ to submit to penance (§ 25). 

It appears then that the Seventh Discourse has for its subject 
Penitents and Penance, and not Catechumens and Baptism. The 
penitents are not a grade, but only an ‘accidentally’ constituted 
class, who may belong to any grade within the baptized 
community. 

We now come to the B'nai Q’ydmd ; and the question as to 
their identity is more difficult to answer. Mr Burkitt’s view— 
that they were simply the baptized laity of the early Syriac 
Church, and that continence and renunciation of worldly posses- 
sions were required of all baptized Christians—is based mainly 
upon the language used by Aphraates in § 20 of this Discourse. 

I give the passage in his translation. 


§ 20. Wherefore thus should the trumpeters, the heralds of the Church, 
cry and warn all the Society of God before the Baptism—them, I say, 
that have offered themselves for virginity and for holiness, youths and 
maidens holy—them shall the heralds warn. And they shall say: ‘He 
whose heart is set to the state of matrimony, let him marry before 
baptism, lest he fall in the spiritual contest and be killed. And he that 
feareth this part of the struggle, let him turn back, lest he break his 
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brother’s heart like his own. He also that loveth his possessions, let 
him turn back from the army, lest when the battle shall wax too fierce 
for him he remember his property and turn back, and he that turneth 
back then [4#, from the contest] is covered with disgrace. He that 
hath not offered himself and hath not yet put on his armour, if he turn 
back he is not blamed ; but every one that offereth himself and putteth 
on his armour, if he turn back from the contest becometh a laughing- 
stock *,’ 


The section concludes: ‘ He that strippeth himself is meet for 
the fight, for he remembereth not aught that is behind him to 
turn back to it.’ 

The passage, as it stands, does favour the view Mr Burkitt has 
adopted, in so far that the conditions laid down seem to be those 
for baptism. But Mr Burkitt himself says this view is ‘amazing’; 
and indeed it seems almost incredible that such an idea of 
baptism could have been held by a writer or in a church that 
accepted the Acts and the Pauline Epistles as canonical Scripture. 
It will be worth while, therefore, to examine carefully the above 
passage in its context, and see whether some other more likely 
interpretation cannot be put upon it. I cannot help feeling that 
the piece is shewn in a different light when restored to its con- 
text, and that the warnings, which at first sight seem to apply 
directly to candidates for baptism, are in reality meant for 
persons aspiring to enter a grade which lies beyond that of the 
ordinary baptized Christian. 

Let us set forth the context at length. 


§ 18. O ye that have been summoned to the contest, hear the sound 
of the trumpet and take courage. To you also I speak who hold the 
trumpets, priests and scribes and sages: call, and say to all the people: 
‘He that is afraid, let him turn back from the contest, lest he break his 
brother’s heart as his own heart. And he that planteth a vineyard, let 
him return and tend it, lest he think of it and be defeated in the battle. 
And he that hath betrothed a wife and wisheth to take her, let him 
return and rejoice with his wife. And he that buildeth a house, let him 
return to it, lest he remember his house and fight not with all his might ?. 
For solitaries* is the contest fitting, because their faces are set toward 
that which is before them, and they remember not aught that is behind 


1 Early Eastern Christianity p. 125 f. 
2 From Deut. xx 5 ff. 3 Thiddyé. 
VOL. VI. Mm 
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them; for their treasure is before them, and what spoil they take 
cometh all to themselves, and they receive an overflowing abundance.’ 
To you (again) I speak who blow upon the trumpets. When ye have 
completed your exhortation mark them that go back, and them that 
are left review, and bring them to the waters of probation, even them 
that have offered themselves for the battle: the waters will prove every 
one that is strenuous, and from there will they that are slothful be 
separated. 

§ 19. Hear now, beloved, this mystery, the likeness of which Gideon 
foreshewed. When he had gathered the people for war the scribes 
warned (them with) the words of the Law and the passages which I have 
quoted for thee above. Then much people went back from the army. 
And when there were left those that were chosen for the battle, the Lord 
said to Gideon: ‘Bring them down to the water and prove them there. 
He that lappeth the water with his tongue is impatient and eager to go to 
the battle ; but he that lieth on his belly to drink the water is too slack 
and feeble for the battle.’ Great is this mystery, beloved, which Gideon 
wrought long ago, shewing a type of Baptism, and a mystery of the Contest, 
and an example of the Solitaries ; for he first of all warned the people 
by the trial of the water ; again, when he had proved them by the water, 
from ten thousand there were chosen but three hundred men to under- 
take the contest. Now this agrees with the word which our Lord spoke, 
that the called are many and the chosen few. 

§ 20. [See above. ] 

§ 21. And when they have preached to and instructed and warned 
all the Society of God, let them bring to the waters of baptism them 
that have been chosen for the contest, and prove them. And after the 
baptism let them observe those that are strenuous and those that are 
feeble : the strenuous they must encourage, and those that are slack and 
feeble let them send back again from the contest openly, lest when war 
is come upon them they steal away their armour and flee and be 
defeated. For He said to Gideon: ‘ Bring down to the water them 
that have offered themselves.’ And when the people was come down 
to the water, the Lord said to Gideon: ‘ All they that lap the water as 
a dog lappeth with his tongue, these shall go with thee to the battle, 
and all they that lie down to drink the water, they shall not go with 
thee to the battle,’ &c. [Aphraates proceeds to shew that those 
ultimately chosen were fittingly compared to dogs: for the dog ‘is the 
most faithful of all animals, keeping watch for its master day and night. 
*So are those strenuous ones who are separated at the water’: they are 
ready to die for their Master: keep watch for Him day and night, and 
bark when they meditate in His law. ] 

§ 22. Again the Lord said to Gideon: ‘They that lie down to drink 
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the water shall not go with thee to the battle, lest they be defeated and 
fall in the battle’ ; for they had already by a mystery foreshewed (their) 
fall, in that they drank the water slothfully. Wherefore, beloved, they 
that go down to the contest ought not to be like those slothful ones, 
lest they turn back from the fight and become a disgrace to their 
companions, 

§ 25. All these things I have written to thee, beloved, because there 
are in our generation some who offer themselves to be solitaries and 
Bnai Qydmé and holy; and we are carrying on a contest against our 
enemy, and our enemy is fighting against us to turn us back to the 
state from which we have freely separated ourselves. And some of us 
are defeated and stricken, and whereas they are guilty they justify them- 
selves; and although we know their sin they persevere in this mind 
and will not draw near to repentance, &c. 


On reading these passages the impression we get at the outset 
is that Aphraates is wishing to enforce strict discipline on a point 
in which practice has grown lax. This impression is certainly 
correct: in the ranks of a certain grade of the Society scandals 
had occurred (see § 25) which plainly shewed the necessity for 
greater care in the selection of its members. And so in § 18 the 
priests and others responsible are told to warn ‘all the people’, 
with words taken from Deut. xx 5 ff, to the effect that any one 
who is afraid, or has his heart set upon worldly possessions, or 
has betrothed a wife must turn back, for ‘for solitaries (only) is 
the contest fitting’, We notice here that the state of life 
undertaken by the grade in question is referred to as the ‘ contest’, 
and the persons who undertake the ‘contest’ are called ‘ solitaries’ 
(thtsdyé). To this terminology Aphraates carefully adheres in 
what follows. It remains to be seen whether he will afford any 
information which may help us to discover what grade in the 
community it was to which these ‘ solitaries’ belonged. 

Aphraates closes § 18 by saying that they (the priests, &c.) are 
to observe those that depart after the warning, and to review 
those that remain, and ‘bring them down to the waters of 
probation ’, for ‘the waters will prove every one that is strenuous, 
and those that are slothful will from there be separated’. 

What he means by this appears immediately. 

He opens § 19 by saying that Gideon of old enacted a scene 
which was symbolical of the present situation. He then recites 
from Judges vii 5 ff the story of how Gideon selected an army 

Mm 2 
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for a particular battle. In quoting the instructions given by God 
to Gideon he sharply distinguishes three classes of persons: 
(1) those who depart after the warning?: (2) and (3) those who 
are rejected and those who are chosen after the trial by water *. 

Then he tells us what all this signifies: ‘Great is this mystery, 
beloved, which Gideon did long ago, shewing a type of Baptism, 
and a mystery of the Contest, and a likeness of the Solitaries.’ 
Evidently baptism is the water test, the ‘contest’ is the battle, 
and the ‘solitaries’ are the men chosen for the battle. Then 
Gideon carries out his instructions: ‘for he first of all warned 
the people by the trial of the water * ; again, when he had proved 
them by the water, from ten thousand there were chosen but 
three hundred men to undertake the contest.’ Here it can 
scarcely be questioned that Aphraates regards the distinction 
into two classes after the trial by water as a vital point in his 
illustration. 

Having thoroughly propounded his parable he proceeds, in 
§§ 20-22, to apply it in detail to the case in hand. What should 
be carefully noted is that in § 20 (which contains the reference 
to marriage ‘ before baptism’) he gets no farther in the explana- 
tion of his parable than the warning before the trial by water 
(corresponding to the admonition before baptism). Now if 
baptism were the ultimate goal to be reached by Aphraates’ 
people, it is evident that when the warning had been delivered 
and a number had departed no further division of the people 
would remain to be made; for baptism would merely put the 
seal upon that already effected, and the people would remain 
distinguished into only two classes. Aphraates would conse- 
quently be obliged to cut short at this point the application of 
his story, and the remaining points which he had been at such 
pains to emphasize—that the water itself was merely a test, 
albeit the chief test, and that the final selection for the battle 
came after the trial of the water—these prominent points would 
be simply wasted, the story itself would be rendered absolutely 
pointless, and we should be left to wonder at the extraordinary 


+ He makes Gideon warn the people in the language of Deut. xx 5 ff. 

? Aphraates has already told us by anticipation (§ 18) that there are three classes 
in the Christian Society corresponding to these. 

* This seems to be a condensed way of saying ‘he first warned the people and 
then tried them by the water’. 
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irrelevancy of the supposed parable. But no such bewildering 
situation confronts us ; for Aphraates goes straight on in §§ 21-22 
to work out the full application of his parable, just as we should 
have expected ofhim. He says that, after the exhortation, those 
who have been (so far) approved ‘for the contest’ are to be 
brought ‘to the waters of baptism ’—which can only mean that 
they are to be baptized; and ‘after the baptism’ they (i.e. the 
priests, &c., see § 18) are to observe those that are strenuous and 
those that are feeble: the strenuous they must encourage, and 
those that are slack and feeble they are to ‘send back from the 
contest openly’. 

Here we find definitely stated, what we have already been 
given to understand plainly enough in §§ 18 and 19, that the 
final selection for the ‘contest’ is made after baptism. This 
selection of members for a particular grade in the Community is 
the leading idea of the context as a whole (§§ 18-22), and the 
conditions laid down in §§ 18 and 20 are primarily conditions for 
membership of this grade. It is the one sentence in § 20, to the 
effect that those bent on matrimony should (or, might) marry 
before baptism, that has lent colour to the view that the call 
spoken of is a call to baptism; but this view stultifies the plain 
language of the surrounding context. Read in its context the 
sentence about marriage weed mean no more than that those who 
have already set their heart on matrimony are, by that very 
fact, disqualified for membership of the higher grade of baptized 
Christians, and are free to marry at once without the necessity of 
proceeding to the real test (baptism)*. It is as though Gideon 
had been instructed to say: ‘ Let him that hath betrothed a wife 


* It is a misconception to suppose such language implies any disparagement of 
marriage, or that there is anything new (or rather, characteristically old) in such 
recognition of the marriage of Catechumens as an honourable and binding con- 
tract, in fact as real marriage (see St Augustine’s Confessions, bk. ii ch. 3, where 
he blames his mother for not wishing to have him honestly married long before his 
conversion), In xviii § 8 Aphraates speaks of matrimony as a thing in itself good : 
‘Upon matrimony, which was given to the world by God, we cast no slur, God 
forbid!’ In xviii § 12 he says of virginity : ‘A great reward is in store for this 
state, because we observe it of our free will, and not through subjection to the 
restraint of a commandment, and we are bound therein under no law.’ In xiv 
§ 43 he enumerates the evil effects of jealousy : amongst other things ‘jealousy 
has separated wives from their husbands, and by it children rise up against their 
parents,’ 
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return and rejoice with his wife before the trial of the water.’ 
This of course would only mean that it was needless for such 
a one to take any further step with a view to being included in 
the army: it would have no bearing one way or the other on the 
question as to whether he might or might not go down to drink 
the water for other reasons. 

It is probable, however, that we have here an incidental 
reference to a particular discipline connected with baptism, and 
that persons who had already decided upon matrimony may have 
been required to marry before baptism!. Considering the corrupt 
influence of Persian morals to which the Christians of that region 
must have been exposed, the existence of such a practice would 
cause us no surprise. But in any case the reference to it is merely 
incidental ; and moreover the language does not seem to imply 
that people living the married life were disqualified for baptism, 
rather the contrary: ‘let them marry defore baptism’. 

The rest of § 21 is taken up with shewing how appositely the 
Solitaries are compared to dogs. Having enumerated some of 
the good qualities of the dog, Aphraates notes that those who 
are ‘separated at the water’ resemble the dog in this, amongst 
other things, that they keep watch for their Master day and night, 
and ‘ bark when they meditate in His Law’. 

In § 22 he has just a word on those who were rejected from 
the ‘contest’ after baptism. He speaks of them in terms of the 
story, for the application is so obvious that there is no need to 
point it: ‘they [i.e. the majority of Gideon’s ten thousand] had’, 
he says, ‘already by a mystery foreshewed their fall [i.e. that 
they would have fallen had they gone on to the battle] in that 
they drank the water slothfully.’ 

I think the evidence so far fairly warrants the following 
summary of Aphraates’ argument. 

1. Persons wishing to undertake that state of life which he calls 
figuratively ‘the contest’, wishing, that is, to become ‘solitaries’, 
were to be carefully warned of their obligations beforehand. This 
applied especially to those who were young and not yet baptized, 
‘youths and maidens holy’. 


? An analogy may be found in the present practice of some portions of the Eastern 
Church, which, though it forbids priests to marry, does not deny them the use of 
marriage contracted before ordination. 
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2. These last, if they persevered after the warning, were then to 
be baptized. 

3. After baptism they were to be kept under observation for 
a time, in other words to be subjected to a sort of novitiate. 
Finally, some would be dismissed openly, and apparently with- 
out censure, and would remain simply baptized lay Christians? ; 
others would be chosen to become ‘solitaries’, Now these 
‘solitaries’ are none other than the B'nai Q’ydmd. This is 
quite certain: in the Discourse on the B'nai Q’ydmé (vi) the 
two terms are synonymous (see vi § 8; cf. § 4); in viii § 23 
Aphraates actually refers to the Discourse on the B'nai Q’ydméa 
as that on the ‘solitaries’. That the identification holds good in 
the Discourse under consideration (vii) we see from § 25, where 
Aphraates tells us that his reason for writing as he has done is 
that some who have undertaken the ‘ contest ’, offering themselves 
to be ‘solitaries and B’nai Q’ydmé and holy’, have fallen from 
their high ideal. 

All then that has been said about the Solitaries applies to 
the B'nai QO’ydmé, and they formed therefore in the Church of 
Aphraates a class apart from the ordinary baptized laity. 
I admit that when all has been said some things remain 
obscure. Although it is clear that the ultimate choice of 
members for the ascetical state is made after baptism, still words 
in §§ 18, 19 and 21 do seem to imply that all who approach 
baptism are in reality aspirants to that state. But on the 
other hand the alternative contemplated in § 20 appears to be 
either a provisional promise of celibacy or marriage before 
baptism, and not the denial of baptism to married people. 
My own solution of the difficulty lies in the twofold considera- 
tion that, (1) Aphraates, in Discourse vii, is directly dealing not 
with baptism but penance, and, in the latter part, with the 
recruiting of members for the B'nai Q’yémé or higher grade 
of the baptized, and (2) his exposition is cloaked in an allegorical 
exegesis of Scripture, and so it is unsafe to draw strict con- 
clusions in matters of practice from what may be mere 
rhetorical allusion. 


1 Aphraates’ title for the baptized laity seems to have been simply ‘the Faithful’; 
cf, Disc. x (fin.), ‘ read and learn, thou and the brethren, the B'nai Q’yadma, and the 
B'nai Haimdanithan’ (i. e. ‘Sons of our Faith’). 
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If my contention holds good I can see no further objection to 
calling the B’nai Q’yémé ‘ monks’, for: 

1. Their manner of life was characteristically monastic, requiring 
celibacy, poverty, constant vigils and fasting, and the dwelling 
apart of the sexes. 

2. These are the only sort of monks with whom Aphraates 
shews any acquaintance. Dom Parisot, in the Introduction to 
his edition of Aphraates’ Homilies, considers that the term B'nai 
Q’yémé is used by him to denote monks in general, especially 
coenobites ; sotoo M. Labourt’. Wright? thought that Aphraates 
was himself ‘ probably a bishop of the convent of Mar Matthew 
near Mosul’, 

But was the monastery at Mosul in existence at this time? Or 
is there any evidence that coenobite monasticism had yet travelled 
so far East? The first monastery in Mesopotamia is said to have 
been founded at Nisibis by an Egyptian, Mar Awgin by name, 
circa 325 A.D.*; but according to the same authority there was 
no widespread propagation of coenobite monasticism within the 
Persian Empire until after 363 A.D., when Nisibis was occupied 
by Sapor II. That monarch is said to have then permitted the 
monks to build churches and monasteries within his dominions. 
Again, the words ‘coenobite’ and ‘monastery’ do not occur in 
Aphraates’ writings; but, considering his insistence on the 
characteristically monastic virtues, it would be a marvel indeed 
that he, a monk and bishop, and writing to one who was evidently 
of the same class as himself, should speak of those virtues as the 
distinguishing mark of a different class of people, whilst passing 
over his own monks without a single word. 

3. The title B'nai Q’ydmé itself was in use not so very long 
after Aphraates’ time as a well-established technical term to 
denote a class of persons who lived under rule and were distinct 
from the ordinary laity. Moreover other words which are found 


+ J. Labourt Le Christianisme dans Empire Perse sous la Dynastie Sassanide, 
Paris, 1904, Pp. 29. 

2 Syriac Literature p. 33. 

3 See Dr Budge’s Introduction to The Book of Governors p. cxxv ff, where he 
gives an abstract of the Life of Mar Awgin; for the Life see Bedjan Acta Martyrum 
et Sanctorum vol. iii p. 376ff. Labourt, op. cit. pp. 302 ff, shews that little 
reliance can be placed on the Life of Awgin as representing a genuine tradition ; 
any kernel of fact which it contains belongs to a much later date. 
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in use later as technical terms in connexion with monasticism are 
freely applied to the B'nai Q’ydmd. Such are ‘solitary’, ‘the 
solitary state’ (rdvasaasns), and ‘holy’ or ‘chaste’ (rézsx0). 
One or two more also are, I have no doubt, used by Aphraates 
with reference to the B'nai Q’ydmd, since these are the only 
persons mentioned by him to whom they could well be applied, 
and the words themselves have not a more distinctively monastic 
application than those certainly used of this class. Such words 
are rdnalamr<’‘ sadness’ or ‘ asceticism’!; the verb Jord’ ‘to 
practise asceticism’*; and the verb Wade ‘to be as a Nazirite’, 
‘to vow abstinence (from)’*. Evidently the word 74/84yé, ‘solitary’, 
had not in Aphraates’ time acquired the special sense of ‘ hermit’, 
but simply described the B'nai Q’ydmé as men living a life of 
celibacy and renunciation of worldly possessions. The other 
words just mentioned seem never to have been used of one 
class of monks more than another, and they cannot be taken, 
in the absence of positive evidence, as indications that Aphraates 
had dealings with any monks other than the B'nai Q’ydmd. The 
nucleus of the technical monastic vocabulary in Syriac seems 
to have been formed in connexion with them. They were, I 
believe, the first ascetics of the Syriac-speaking Church. ‘The 
earliest practice of asceticism in the Christian Church’, says 
Dom Butler, speaking of early Christian asceticism generally, 
‘did not lead its votaries to withdraw from the world; they carried 
on the ascetical life in the midst of their families, keeping fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves to prayer and 
good works.’ 4 

The B'nai Q’ydmé answer almost exactly to this description ; 
consequently they should not be treated as though they were 
practically identical with the coenobites, or monks proper. Rab- 
bila ®, writing a couple of generations after Aphraates, clearly 
distinguishes the two classes. Coenobitism almost certainly 
came to Mesopotamia from Egypt or Syria, though it is more 
than doubtful whether there were any monasteries within the 


? Aphraates i 4. 2 Ibid. iii 1. 3 Ibid, iii 1. 
* The Lausiac History vol. i p. 230. 
5 Bishop of Edessa from 411 till 435 a.p. See Overbeck S. Ephraemi Syri Alio- 


rumque Opera Selecta pp. 210-220. Rabbila as clearly distinguishes the B. Q. from 
the laity. 
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Persian Empire in the fourth century ; the B’vai Q’ydmé on the 
other hand probably represent a native growth of asceticism. 

If they cannot quite strictly be styled ‘monks’ it will be 
a difficult task to prove that there were yet any monks at all 
in that part of the Syriac-speaking Church for which Aphraates 
wrote. 


R. H. CONNOLLY. 


Since the above has been in type I have noticed the following 
interesting parallel to Aphraates’ treatment of the passage in Judges. 
Origen’s Hom. ix in Jud. (extant only in Rufinus’s translation) deals 
with the same story of Gideon. Origen also understood the trial by 
water of baptism: he interprets the twenty-two thousand who depart 
after Gideon’s admonition as those catechumens who refused to 
approach baptism through pusillanimity; the remaining ten thousand 
‘ad aquam veniunt ut ibi probentur’. The ‘ proof’ consists in this: 
‘quia ii qui descendunt ad aquam, id est, qui ad baptismi gratiam 
veniunt, non debent procidere in terram, nec flectere genua sua, et 
cedere tentationibus venturis, sed stare firmiter et constanter, sicut 
et Propheta dicebat: Demissas manus, et dissoluta genua erigite*, et, 
gressum rectum facite semitis vestris*. Venisti ad aquam baptismi, istud 
est certaminis et pugnae spiritalis initium, hinc tibi adversum Zabulum 
nascitur pugnae principium. Si remissior fueris, si flecti facile potueris, 
quomodo pugnabis? Quomodo stabis adversus astutias Zabuli? Pro- 
pterea et Apostolus clamat: State ergo: et nolite iterum iugo servitutis 
haerere*. Et iterum dicit: State in Domino*. Et tertio dicit: Quo- 
niam tunc vivimus, si vos statis in Domino*®. Mlle igitur probabilis, ille 
electus est, qui posteaquam ad aquas baptismi ventum est, flecti ad 
necessitates terrenas et corporeas nescit, qui vitiis non indulget, neque 
ob peccati sitim sternitur pronus. Sed et quod dicit eos manu, vel 
lingua aquam lambere, non absque sacramenti quadam significantia hoc 
mihi videtur scriptum, scilicet quod et manu et lingua operari debent 
milites Christi, hoc est, opere et verbo: quia gui docet et facit, hic 
magnus vocabitur in regno caelorum®. Quod autem etiam similitudinem 
canis lambentis scriptura posuit, videtur mihi istud animal hoc in loco 
propterea nominatum, quod super omnia caetera animalia amorem 
dicitur proprii domini servare, nec tempore nec iniuriis obliterari in 
eo fertur affectus. Trecenti ergo soli, qui sacramenti huius imaginem 
praeformabant, isti electi, isti probati, isti ad victoriam consecrati, qui 
ex ipso numeri sacramento obtinere adversarios possunt. Trecenti 


1 Isa, xxxv 3. ? Heb. xii 13. > Gal. v I. 
* Phil. iv 1, 5 1 Thess. iii 8. ® Matth. v 19. 
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etenim sunt, qui tertio centena multiplicant, et perfectae trinitatis 
numerum ferunt, sub quo numero omnis Christi censetur exercitus. 
In quo optamus ut etiam nos mereamur adscribi.’ 

Thus Origen’s exegesis is as follows : 

1. The twenty-two thousand are those who remain catechumens. 

2. The ten thousand are the baptized. 

3. Of these only three hundred are e/ecti, probati, ad victoriam con- 
secrati—‘ among whom may we (who are of the baptized) be worthy 
to be numbered’. 

It seems that Origen’s exegesis runs parallel with that of Aphraates, 
except that the latter interprets the three hundred of the B’nai Q’ydmé, 
Origen of zealous whole-hearted Christians. 

The language in which Aphraates introduces his remarks on the dog 
almost suggests dependence on Origen. He writes: ‘Great is this 
mystery, beloved, the sign of which (God) shewed beforetime to Gideon 
. .. for of all the animals which were created with man there is none 
that loveth its master like the dog, and keepeth his watch day and 
night ; and even when his master beateth him he leaveth him not.’ 

If a dependence could be established it would throw an interesting 
light on the question as to the extent of Aphraates’ isolation from the 
influences of Greek thought. Mr Burkitt has already thrown out a hint 
that the Sage may have been acquainted with the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome (see his review of Dr Barnes’s Syriac Psalter in this JOURNAL, 
Jan. 1905). 

Rg. &. CG 
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ADAM STOREY FARRAR. 


THE death on Whit-Sunday of Dr A. S. Farrar is an event of 
marked concern for theological studies in England. For fully 
forty years of active life and work he had held the post of 
Professor of Divinity and Church History in the University 
of Durham; and although the numbers of the University have 
not been large, its contribution to the ranks of the clergy has 
been more than in proportion to them. The bent of Durham, 
as distinct from the College of Science at Newcastle, has been 
distinctly theological; and on personal grounds as well as on those 
of position the theological teaching naturally centred in the 
Professor. Other teachers came and went, but he remained. 
Other teachers gave of their best—and the University has had 
some excellent teachers on the theological side; but there can 
hardly have been one in the whole period who filled an equal 
place in the eyes of the students, or one who did more to make 
Durham as a school of theological training what it was. 

It is true that a teacher who does not write is apt to drop 
out of the public view. Much to the regret of his friends and 
colleagues, Dr Farrar ceased to write from the time that he 
entered upon his office; but in the University at least his light 
could not be hid, and wherever the a/umnui of the University went 
his influence could not but be felt. 

Adam Storey Farrar was a born professor; and he was a 
professor by experience and training as well as by natural gift. 
His career was of the simplest, and it was entirely academical. 
Born in London on April 20, 1826, and educated at the Liverpool 
Institute and at St Mary Hall, Oxford, he graduated in 1850 with 
first-class honours in classics and second-class in mathematics. 
Soon afterwards he was elected to a Michel Fellowship at Queen’s 


College ; and after serving for nine years as Tutor at Wadham, he 
left for Durham in 1864. 
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The time when Farrar took his degree—in the same year, as it 
happened, with his future Dean, Dr Kitchin, who like him took 
double honours, and was a class higher in mathematics—was no 
bad period in the history of the University. Freeman the historian, 
whose date was five years earlier, used stoutly to maintain that the 
all-round training then given was as good as it well could be, and 
better than the greater specialization of the latter part of the 
century. When we remember that between his date and Farrar’s 
there fell Bright the late Professor of Ecclesiastical History (1846) 
and Stubbs the late Bishop of Oxford (1848), it is evident that at 
least the first part of his opinion had much to be said for it. Not 
content with the beaten track of work for the degree, Farrar was 
an eager student of Natural Science, and took every opportunity 
of attending the lectures of the professors in that faculty, especially 
those of Dr R. Walker, Professor of Experimental Philosophy, and 
John Phillips, Professor of Geology. He often used to speak of 
the benefit that he gained from these. 

Before he went to Durham, Farrar had already published the 
two books that bear his name, a volume of sermons entitled 
Science in Theology in 1859, and the Bampton Lectures, A Critical 
History of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Religion, in 
1862. After that date he published nothing beyond (it is believed) 
one or two occasional sermons. The two volumes do not seem to 
have attracted the attention or obtained the praise which they 
really deserved. It would seem as though the writer, just as his 
energies were beginning to expand, felt the chill of discouragement 
and drew back into his shell. He was cast in a sensitive mould; 
and, although always eager, was apt to be apprehensive, and did 
not care to incur the ordeal of hostile criticism’. Such at least 
was the impression conveyed to those who would fain have seen 
more permanent fruit of his really exceptional powers and attain- 

* One who knew him very intimately writes: ‘He resisted the appeals of his 
friends to publish some of the fruits of his studies, and has left instructions that 
nothing of the sort should be published. Like other teachers, he had an exag- 
gerated view of the responsibility incurred in publication, and a very high standard 
of what publication involved to the author’ (Guardian, June 21, 1905, p. 1030). 
This is doubtless very true ; and yet when once obstacles of this kind had been 
overcome so brilliantly as they were in the Bampton Lectures, it is natural to ask 
why the impulse did not carry him further. I suspect that the reason lay in the 


constitutional diffidence which asserted itself after these early publications, and 
was never again sufficiently mastered. 
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ments. It is a warning as to the responsibility which an elder 
generation has towards its juniors. To Farrar’s generous nature 
no such stimulus was needed; he used to expend upon the efforts 
of his younger friends the enthusiasm which they would have 
gladly seen devoted to published work of his own. 

I will come back to the books: but, before doing so, it is right 
that I should say more of that which proved to be the main 
activity of his life, his work as professor. I have said that Farrar 
was a born professor; and I am not sure that this was not true of 
him in an even more eminent degree than of any of the other 
distinguished theologians of the last ceritury. As I look back, 
I cannot think of one who had at once the same commanding 
survey of his subject and an equal power of impressing the 
spoken word upon his hearers. 

Lightfoot had no physical gifts at all, except a voice of 
sufficient strength to make itself heard. He had the sound basis 
of scholarship common to all the Cambridge school, great capacity 
for learning, a clear style and lucid arrangement of the scholarly 
kind, along with admirable common sense in judgement ; but he 
had no taste for philosophy, or for philosophical construction. 
Hort was born for research rather than for lecturing. His keen 
analysis and minute exactness of statement went beyond what 
could be appreciated in a lecture ; while his scrupulous attention 
to qualifying and restricting facts stood in the way of broad 
and luminous generalization. Westcott had fervour and vision, 
a wide range of elevated thought, but he was too subtle for the 
ordinary man; and the subtlety was something rather different 
from the fine edge of scientific discrimination ; it was apt to leave 
an impression that was vague and elusive. 

Bright also had fervour, and the hearer felt that the awe of the 
other world was upon him. He had a real gift of spontaneous 
eloquence and imagination, that rose with his subject ; but just at 
the moments when he was most inspired his utterance too often 
became hurried and inaudible. He could paint a picture with 
the best, but he was somewhat deficient in the power of shaping 
and arranging. 

This Farrar possessed to an extraordinary degree. His know- 
ledge was encyclopaedic; and his method was also that of the 
encyclopaedia. He was never more at home than in classifying, 
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dividing and sub-dividing. Dates and periods were at his fingers’ 
ends. His experience in the study of Natural Science dominated 
his treatment of literature and the history of thought; methods 
learnt in the one field, it was natural to him to apply in the other. 
He used to place in the hands of his pupils a pamphlet, covering 
seventy-seven pages for the most part of small print, with the 
prefatory note which follows : 


‘When I used to attend in Oxford the lectures of the Rev R. 
Walker, Professor of Experimental Philosophy, I found so much 
help from the brief analysis of each course of lectures, which he 
was wont to distribute to his hearers, that, when I came to Durham 
in 1864, I determined to follow a similar plan in reference to my 
Theological Lectures. Accordingly I drew up from time to time 
Synopses of my various courses of Lectures, which when com- 
pleted and combined, formed this pamphlet. It will be obvious 
to any one who glances through this Synopsis that much more is 
here comprised than can be compressed into the short space of 
a student’s life in Durham. I prefer, however, to present an out- 
line of all the various branches of Theological knowledge (though 
my Lectures are generally restricted to a selected portion of them), 
in order that those pupils, who may wish hereafter to continue 
their studies, may have the outline for their guidance. 

The parts of the Synopsis which I deem to be the most novel 
are Part 4 (pp. 17-20), on Biblical Interpretation, and Part 8 
(pp. 41-48), on the History of the English Church. The former 
of these gives a more systematic analysis of the subject than is 
to be found elsewhere. The latter is the Table of Contents of 
a work on English Church History on which I have at different 
times bestowed much labour, but the execution of which will 
probably have to be left to younger writers.’ 


The Synopsis is of course only a skeleton; but Iam sorry to 
gather from the Guardian article referred to above that there 
is no chance of its being published. Something of the same kind 
has been done, or attempted, by others; but I have come across 
nothing so complete and comprehensive, or so well articulated, as 
Dr Farrar’s. The first impression was given out in 1869; there 
was a revised issue in 1880, and possibly others later. It is 
interesting to see in what directions the author believed his own 
work to be most original. 

What has been said may give some idea of the underlying 
method of the lectures. From this point of view they would 
have been excellent for any students, and they were peculiarly 
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excellent for the students at Durham, who have to cover a large 
extent of ground in a limited time. For them it is difficult 
to think of a professor who would come nearer to the ideal. 
And everything else—style, manner and delivery—corresponded. 
I shall have to speak presently of another gift which the pro- 
fessor possessed, the gift of pictorial presentation and vivid phrase. 
This too was without the redundance which is in danger of 
becoming a drawback to those similarly endowed. Farrar was 
saved from this by his natural sense of proportion and rapidity 
of movement. He was rapid, but he understood lecturing too 
well to be too rapid. And his physical presence heightened the 
effect of what he said. 

His figure was tall and erect; his hair touched with grey and 
rather long, but not unbecomingly long; his voice had just 
enough nasality about it to make it tellingly clear and incisive. 
The wearing of the black gown seemed to come natural to him, 
for his ancestry was Puritan. 

The writer of this well remembers a description once given by 
one of his pupils. ‘As he stands there, with the pointer in his 
hand [it may be guessed that a lecturer of this type would be 
fond of using maps and diagrams], I could believe that I had 
before me one of the old Hebrew prophets.’ I have spoken 
of our own Christ Church professor as having had visibly ‘the 
awe of the other world upon him’. Farrar’s piety was very 
genuine, but (as might be supposed) it was of a different and 
more Puritanic type. It came out in expression, though it 
had not so subduing a power over the expression. On the 
other hand, the effort to give concrete reality to what he was 
saying was very strong. Farrar was always in touch with his 
audience, especially an undergraduate audience. Among boys, 
he was a boy. Ai figure like his could not lose its dignity; but 
still he did join in the laugh with his audience, and applause at 
Divinity Lectures was not unknown, or perhaps—from sheer zest 
and naturalness—altogether unwelcome. 

If I have at all succeeded in conveying the impression that 
I wish to convey, I may well pause at this point and invite the 
reader to compare notes with me from his own experience, and 
ask whether he has ever known a theological tutor or professor 
who was likely to be more striking or more effective. Our 
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thoughts turn to a certain Canon of St Paul’s; but he has not 
filled exactly the same offices, and, if he had done, it would have 
been in a somewhat different spirit, corresponding to a different 
school. 

The Professor of Divinity at Durham has duties of various 
kinds. He holds a canonry in the Cathedral attached to the 
chair. Farrar did not enter upon his until fourteen years after he 
first came to Durham as Professor, to take the place of the aged 
Canon Jenkyns, also a man of real mark in his day. The sermons 
that he preached as Canon were real University Sermons, of 
ample length and full of instruction. He knew every stone 
of the Cathedral, and—it need not be said—was an admirable 
exponent of its history. Anywhere else than in Durham such 
knowledge and such a gift would have been exceptional; but 
at Durham they were shared with not a few who have the 
privilege of living beneath the shadow of that glorious pile. 

On another side of his functions it was perhaps the case that 
what was part of his special excellence as Professor had its 
drawbacks. He knew the students individually, and took a deep 
interest in them, especially in the poorer men, whom he helped 
generously. But his readiness of sympathy made him easily 
worked upon; and he was inclined to be indulgent, and perhaps 
partial, as an examiner. The same quickness of sympathy and 
readiness to receive impressions and influences made him a rather 
incalculable quantity in the deliberations of the Senate and 
Chapter. Generosity was one of his leading traits; but generosity 
may at times be too impulsive. These were failings which 
‘leaned to virtue’s side’. Farrar was not always judicious; and 
in public matters errors of judgement make themselves felt ; but 
the warmth of heart which led to them won from friend and 
pupil alike affection and gratitude. . 

In the interesting notice to which reference has been made, 
stress was very rightly laid on the extent to which Farrar utilized 
foreign travel. Vacation after vacation he went abroad with 
a select party of friends, who had quaint stories to tell of his 
little idiosyncrasies, while they all profited by his keenness of 
interest and knowledge. In this way he had visited most of the 
historic sites of European and Christian history. His lectures 
and his books derived vividness and reality from this source: 
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and orie of the great misfortunes of his ceasing to publish was 
that the results of so much first-hand investigation and study 
should have had none but a fugitive record. Like not a few 
other English scholars, Farrar had taken exceptional pains to 
train himself to make history live. It did live in his active and 
teeming brain; and now that is still. 

English Theology is poorer—irreparably and sadly poorer— 
for the fact that Farrar’s books are only two. If he had written 
as much as his peers—and they are the great names of the last 
century—he would have taken his place with them. He had an 
individual contribution to make to the literature of his time, 
which none but he could have made so well. None could have 
ranged over the centuries with a touch at once so firm and so 
incisive, grouping, classifying, correlating, distinguishing ; equally 
at home in the history of action and of thought, tracing up effects 
to their causes, bringing light into obscurity and order out of 
confusion, stimulated by every great idea, and passing on the 
stimulus to others. 

His books shew what he was and what he could have done. 
A characteristic example of the method of treatment natural to 
him is a sermon on the Atonement in the volume Science in 
Theology. The text is a verse introducing the narrative of the 
Transfiguration ; and the sermon begins with a really fine de- 
scription of Mount Tabor, as it is seen by the pilgrim traveller, 
followed by the comment that ‘the rigour of geographical criti- 
cism compels us to doubt whether that spot can be the real 
scene of the event’. The circumstances of the narrative are 
explained, leading up to the prediction of approaching suffering 
and death. So the sermon passes to the subject of the Atone- 
ment, the doctrine of which is sketched in the different periods 
of its history. The various theories put forward are weighed 
and criticized; and at the end the doctrine is restated, with 
a re-affirmation of the view that it implies in some mysterious 
way a reconciling of God to man as well as of man to God. 
The sermon ends as it began with a picture—this time not taken 
from nature but from art, the famous representation of the 
Transfiguration by Raphael. 

The Critical History of Free Thought, Bampton Lectures 
preached in 1862, is a really astonishing work. It is by it 
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that the name of Adam Storey Farrar will live in the future, 
and that his place in the roll of English theologians will be 
vindicated. The Guardian speaks of it as ‘still probably the 
most learned of a series which now includes more than a hundred 
sets. of lectures’; and this opinion may well be endorsed. Few 
indeed are the volumes of English literature which contain 
accurate digests of the contents of so many books, or accurate 
surveys of the processes of thought in so many centuries. It 
is a special danger and a special failing of the Bampton Lectures 
to cover too much ground, and to cover it with vague imperfectly 
formulated generalizations, that are at best but half or a quarter 
of the truth, and do not bear to be too rigorously confronted 
with the facts. Farrar’s lectures are free from this fault. They 
are worthy to stand by the side of the best literature of the kind 
in other languages than our own. The multitude of books 
referred to had been really read, and their contents and character 
are at once concisely and carefully described. Farrar was 
a philosopher as well as a historian; and he handles the great 
German philosophies with as much ease and decision as the 
products of English common sense. His accuracy is indeed 
not quite of the kind which will not displace an accent. but 
it is remarkable considering the nature of the subject-matter 
and the number of particulars involved. The utmost that I think 
could be said in the way of criticism is that the work is evidently 
throughout rapid work; it is a succession of coups dail by 
a mind of ready grasp and keen intelligence; but it might 
perhaps have gained in real profundity if the mind could have 
dwelt longer on the objects passed in review before it, and 
steeped itself more entirely in the spirit as well as in the bare 
analysis of the different systems. In other words it might be 
said, that the penetration—clear-cut and scientific as it is—is yet 
after all somewhat external; it reminds us more of the methods 
of natural science than of those of the deeper philosophy. 

Such a criticism might perhaps be made, but it would be 
unfair. At least, if we allow ourselves to make it, we should 
do so with the distinct understanding that, in making it, we are 
applying the highest standard within our reach. It is always 
possible to criticize a type of mind by saying that it has some- 
thing of the defects of its qualities ; that, if it had the excellences 
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of another type besides its own, it would be still more perfect 
than it is. But the world we live in is not Utopia; and, in the 
case of the subject of this notice as well as in others, we shall do 
well to accept with thankfulness the remarkable combination of 
excellences that we find, instead of complaining that even these 
come short of an absolute ideal. 

Farrar’s Bampton Lectures are to this day full of information 
and instruction. At the time when they were written they were 
abreast of the best knowledge of the time. The unresting intel- 
lectual enthusiasm of the author put him upon the track of 
a host of questions (especially historical-questions) which he did 
his best to solve. His book is therefore a labour-saving machine, 
to which any of us may be glad to refer, in place of working out 
the same results for himself. Other literatures usually have their 
own books of this kind; but even the foreign student may have 
commended to him this book of Dr Farrar’s, if he desires to 
trace the history of English thought, and still more if he desires 
to form an estimate of one of the leading English teachers of 
the last century. It may help him by the way to appreciate the 
fact, which is probably more true of England than of any other 
European nation, that the actual sum of attainment, and in 
particular of teaching power and equipment, in a nation, is not 
always in proportion to the amount of its published writings. 

This is what we may say to the stranger: but there are many 
among us who will wish besides to pay such tribute as they can 
to an invariably kind and invariably generous friend. 


W. SANDAY 
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THE ACTS OF TITUS AND THE ACTS OF PAUL. 


In my first series of Apocrypha Anecdota (1893, p. 55) I drew 
attention to a possible source of information with regard to the Acta Pauli, 
namely the Acts of Titus ascribed to Zenas ‘ the lawyer’, What I wrote 
then may as well be quoted by way of preface to the present article. 

‘ The fullest form of this book known to me is an epitome contained 
in Cod. Par. Gr. 548, f. 192-196, which I read, but did not copy, in 
1890. The Menaea give a much shorter analysis, and this latter was 
the only material accessible to Lipsius (iii 401). Among the facts not 
given in the Menaea are these: that Paul when preaching at Damascus 
cast a devil out of Aphphia, the wife of the governor’ (another noble 
matron, be it noted); that Titus accompanied Paul on the first 
missionary journey, and that at Ephesus Paul fought (é@npropdynoer) 
with a lion. In this last clause undoubted use of the Acts of Paul is 
made; and it is surely a most probable conjecture—if not something 
more—that the cure of Aphphia (who has no connexion with Titus) 
was described in the lost book as well. After this incident at Ephesus, 
the story takes us to Crete, and from that point is either pure fiction or 
(founded on) local legend.’ 

Within the last few weeks I have had an opportunity (kindly pro- 
cured for me by M. Omont) of examining the Paris MS above mentioned, 
and of copying out the portion of the text which precedes the Cretan 
matter. This text I now present for the edification of students of the 
Acta Pauli. There can be no doubt that it is in part drawn from that 
work and that it throws some fragmentary light upon the earlier episodes. 
It has also, as I think, the most destructive effect upon the conjectures 
which I advanced in a late number of the JouRNAL *. 

The manuscript, I will just note, is of the eleventh century and is 
written in a fine sloping minuscule with semi-uncial headings. 

Myvi 76 até Ke rod dylov droorédov Tirou érurxdrou yevouévov Kpyrns 
rodews Toprivys pabyrod tov dyiov drorrdAov IavAov. 

' As will be seen, those words ‘the governor’ are not warranted by the 
Greek text. 

2 J.T. S. January 1905, p. 244. 
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Znvas 5 vopsxds obrwos pépvytat 6 ays dadcrodos Laiddos otros ovve- 
ypawev tov Biov abrod rhv irdbeow Exovros ovrws. Tiros 5 dywraros éx 
Mwéos' rod Baciéws Kpyrys xarizyer 70 yévos’ robav 88 ra tod ‘Oppo Kai 
tav® omiv gt/193/Accdpwv womjpatd te Kat Spdyata® cixovaeris 
yeyovas dxover hwvis Acyovoys ovrws’ Tire, évredOév (oe Set) exdnujoa 
cal tiv Yuxnv gov choca, od yap dpaAjoa* oe  madeia airy. “Ere te 
BovAdpevos ris abris dxotoa puvis, yda yap ras trav é& dyaAudrov da 
gduvis didopévas wravas, éruryav Erv® évvaera xpdvov, 8° Spdyaros mpoce- 
74x0n Tiv tév “EBpaiwy’ BiBXov dvayvavar bs Kal AaBov ri “Hoaiov 
BiBrov eipe otrus meptxovoayy “Eyxawilerbe mpds pe vijror modal. 
"IopayAr owlerat ixd xvpiov cwrnpiav aiwnov, kai ra éffs. 

‘O otv dvOiraros Kpyrys 6 xal Oeios rod dyiov Tirov dxdvoas ri Tod 
Seorérov Xpurtod cwrnpiov yévvnoiv re xal Barri Kai ras Gavparovpyias 
ds év ‘lepocodvpors Kal érépos rémous éréAer, cvpBovdov rowmoas pera Tov 
mpwotwv Kpyrns, dméorerev Titov pf érépwv ria ev ‘Teporodvpors ds Adyov 
éxovra dxotoal re cai AadAjoa Kal Sddga ra dwrep pédrAn OedoacGa. 
"Oonis rapayevouevos Kal Oeardpevos kal rpooxuvynoas Tov Seordrnvy Xpurrov 
mavra Ta Gavpdow. airod éedcaro’ ldév re Kal ra owrjpia Tod Seordrov 
7aOn, tiv tapi Kai rhv dvaoracw Kal TH Oeiav dvadAmpw kal rv Tod ravayiou 
arvévpatos eis Tous Oeiovs droordAous érdnpiav’ cal ériotevocev Kal ovvy- 
pOpnOn rots éxardv eixoor Kai Tots tpuryAlos Trois murted/193 4/cacw To 
«vupiy bua ris ToD Kopuypaiov Ilérpov Sidacxadias, cabs xai yéyparrat ott 
*Kpjres xal "ApaBes”* mpdOupds re tripyer xal Léwv 7G wrvevpar: dei. pera 
8? érn tpia mpoceréOncay rH micra dvdpes wevraxwyiduor’ Kal pera Erp 
dvo0 tod xwAod® OeparevOévros ind Tlétpov xai "Iwdvvov Sudxovra: of dmd= 
oroXot kal mapayyéAAovrat Td py) Aadeiv éxi rH dvdpare Tod Kupiov "Inco 
cat BovAopévwv trav lepéwv daroxreivas aitrovs TapadtmrA 6 vopodiddoxados 
SexwAvoey abrav tiv Bovdyjv. “Emracrots 82 yeyovdros xpévov Srépavos 
Ebacbn Sev ra xara tov Eyov atdov redovvra: eis Aapacxdy, you 7 
Tipdwors Kai } dvéBrahis* Kal xypdrre. mp&rov tov Adyor Tod Xpictod éy 
Aapacks, kal "Adpdiav yuvaixa Xpuciwmou Saipovacay 6 Maidos idcaro’ nai 
Exwv vnoteiay érrd jpepadv 1d elSwhov Tod "AméANwvos xaréBarev” fra eis 
“IepordAvpa. rapayiverat kai abfis els Kaurdpevav’ xal xeporovetras Tiros 6 
Gyws mapa tev droorddwy Kai drooré\Xerar pera TlavAov diddcxew Kal 
xetporoveiy ols éav TlatAos Soxtpdoy’ KatadaBdvtes 82 “Avtidxerav edpov 
BapvdBay trav uldv Nayxapdéws bv fyepey & Maidos. ‘O S52 “Hpwdns 6 ree 
tpdpxns aveiev "laxwBov rov ddeApov "Iwavvov payxaipa. peta Tovro épyovrat 
els XeAevxeravy kai Kvmpov xai Sadapivyv wal Ido’ xaxeibey cis Mépynv 
ris Tlappviias, cal médw es “Av/194/ridxeav THs Twidias®, Kai eis 
"Ixdviov eis tov olxov Ovnorpdpou Srive mpocimer 6 Tiros Ta Kata Tov Naddovy, 


1 pnvwos. 2 Tov. ® Spappara, * opeanon. 5 ern. 


© xodod, 7 garéBadrer. ® Thoodias, 
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érerdh adtds fv & mpowopeudpevos Matiiou xara wédww' xaxeifey 7AOev «is 
Avorpay xai AépBynv. Oirds re 5 Oeoméows Tiros év éxdoty Téa? ov 
7@ dyiy TlavAw éxypurrey tov Adyov Tov Geod, iréuevévy re Swypors Kai 
paoriyas’ GN’ épirifov? dydw ris xapdias trav dmiorwv Towdvres 
onpeta Kal répara Kabis ¢upéperar aravra év tais tpageot Tov arocTdwv. 
"Ev Dirérrois Svros Tov dyiov TlavAov Kai ppovpovpévov, weurpod yevopevov 
év tois éyydorpas * rod Serpwrnpiov imdpxovros dreAvOn. 

“Ore twits pav ypdpovew Titov “lovcrov adddor 82 Titov morod. 

‘PoveridAov toivew tod éx ddehdy yauBpod imdpxovros Titov Sevrepov 
Suavicavros xpovov eis thy THs Kpyrys érapyxiav rapeyévero év airy TatAos 
cat Tiros, dvrwa Oeorécwv Titov idiv* 6 dpywy rerarewwpévoy Saxpiwv 
jvayxaley pévew ov aire: 6 88 dows Tiros obk éreicOy aité. ovve- 
Bovdrevey 82 air ‘PovoriAdAos pi Aareiv xara tov Oedv trav “ENAjvor* 
grit 6 ays Tiros ééBero 75 ebayyéduvov tod Xprcrod, elmo Sri Ei re G js 
por® SogacOnoy emi yas wal év rp wore “Pdyy. Mer’ ddrLyor 8é rod viod 
avrod teOvyxdros iyayey avrov vuKris mpds Tov IlatAov kal eigdpevos 
Hyepev airév. Tpysnvaiov obv xpovov éxet 8/194 5/arpipavres (sic), woAda 
tTyuwncas avrovs & “PovoriAAos dméorekey™ Kal xatadaBov tiv “Poyny 
draros dvyyopevOn’ dOev of éx reprropns Aoyouaxias Kai pdvov éxpovro™ pH 
ToApavres Erepov tr Spacat pos TOs KaTayyéAXovras Tov Adyov Tod Geod dia 
70 ovyyeva elvas Tirov rod ‘PovoridAov. 

"EgedOévres 52 éx ris Kpyrns HAGov cis rv “Aciav nai év "Epéow :8d- 
oxovTos Tod dyiou Navdou éwiorevoay xdrddes SaSexa ev 7] kal €Onpropdynoer 
& dméatodos Adovrs BAnPeis. 

Ti ov Sevrépay éxicrodjv Kopwbiwv Tiros cat Tiydbeos cai “Epacros 
drexdpucav. 

Titos® xai Tipdeos nat Aouxds cupwapapeivavtes Natkw to droordhy 
péxpt tis bwd Népwros tedevicews adtod ovrws tréorpepav év ‘EXAddu" Kai 
ouverrncavto éxet tov Aovxay* Tiros 52 cai Tiudbeos dr7nOov év Kodaccais, 
ai abOrs Tipdbeos daryer eis "Epecov xai Tiros tiv Kpyrnv xarédaBev. 

We need not dwell much upon the course of events recorded in these 
Acts before the moment of Paul’s conversion. Titus, like Eutropius of 
Sintes, Martial of Limoges, Ursinus of Bourges, and others, is represented 
as having witnessed the events of our Lord’s ministry and passion : 
probably he was thought of as one of the Greeks who desired to see 
Jesus (John xii). The events of the early chapters of the canonical Acts 
are briefly narrated, with a chronology whose source I do not know. 
Between Pentecost and the conversion of the 5,000, three years are said 
to have elapsed, and then (as it seems) two more before the healing 
of the lame man and the persecution of the Apostles, which is entirely 
out of harmony with the canonical narrative. After seven years (more ?) 

1 dxaore? whAAC. 2 épdorier. 3 éy//de]//a0. * elddy, 5 pov. 

© dwécreder. 7 &xOpavro ® Tiros ( passim). 
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comes the stoning of Stephen, and then the conversion of Paul. We 
now approach the more interesting part of our text: a new source 
begins to be used. Paul ‘preached the word of Christ first in 
Damascus and healed Aphphia the wife of Chrysippus, who was possessed 
of a devil: and, fasting for seven days, he cast down the idol of Apollo’. 
Then he went to Jerusalem, and thence to Caesarea (Acts ix 26, 30). 
Titus was ordained by the Apostles and commissioned to teach and ordain 
with Paul. ‘They went to Antioch and there found Barnabas the son 
of Panchares, whom Paul raised.’ Herod killed James the brother of 
John with the sword. Then follows the first Missionary Journey. 
They went to Seleucia, Cyprus, Perga, Antioch of Pisidia, ‘and to 
Iconium to the house of Onesiphorus whom Titus informed beforehand 
concerning Paul, since he (Titus) was Paul’s precursor in every city’. 
Thence to Lystra and Derbe. Here a sentence of general import to 
the effect that Titus was Paul’s partner in preaching and suffering, and 
that both enlightened the unbelievers by signs and wonders as is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. At this point we see evident 
signs that our text is an epitome of a larger one. Two detached sentences 
occur, one—somewhat corrupt—mentions Paul’s deliverance at Philippi 
by the earthquakes. The other refers to the reading Tiriov or Titov 
*Toverov in Acts xviii 7. ‘Some write Tirov Tovcrov, others Tirov rurrod.’ 
This latter reading (mrov) does not seem to be found in any other 
authority. 

The collocation of the two sentences seems to shew that the original 
text contained some survey of the events of Acts xvi-xviii. 

We now revert to the Cretan legend. Paul and Titus come to Crete 
and are well received by the governor Rustillus (Rutilius ?) ‘who is the 
uncle of Titus’. Paul raises hisson. After three months he sends them 
away and himself goes to Rome, where, in accordance with a prediction 
of Titus, he attains honour, and is made consul. The Jews, it is 
obscurely said, are unable to do more than dispute verbally with the 
Apostles. They are afraid of attempting violent measures because of 
Titus’s connexion with Rustillus. On their departure from Crete the 
two Apostles went to Asia, and to Ephesus. The visit to Crete must 
therefore be placed either at Acts xviii 22, 23, or at xix 1. At Ephesus 
twelve thousand people were converted by Paul’s teaching ; and he was 
exposed to a lion in the amphitheatre. 

After this the epitomizer’s hand reappears. In two short paragraphs 
we are told that the second Epistle to the Corinthians (0/ the Corinthians, 
says the text, but the meaning seems to me evident) was brought by 
Titus, Timothy, and Erastus; then that Titus, Timothy, and Luke 
remained with Paul until his martyrdom under Nero: that they then 
returned to Greece where Luke was established, and that Timothy 
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departed to Ephesus, and Titus to Crete. The portion of the Acts 
which I have not transcribed tells of the welcome accorded to him 
there, of the destruction of idols and erection of Christian churches, 
and of the long episcopate and peaceful death of the hero at an advanced 
age. Some details in it may very probably be of interest to investigators 
of the Christian antiquities of Crete, but I satisfied myself that for 
the elucidation of the Acts of Paul nothing further could be gained 
from it. 

It is undeniable, however, that the text here printed has several 
points of contact with these Acts. Let us take in their order the state- 
ments concerning Paul which may, broadly speaking, be termed 
apocryphal. 

1. ‘ Paul preached the word of Christ first in Damascus, and healed 
Aphphia, the wife of Chrysippus, who was vexed with a demon, and, 
keeping a fast for seven days, he cast down the idol of Apollo.’ 

In the Acts of Paul (Schmidt, p. 62) there is a fragmentary episode, 
headed ‘ When he was gone out of Sidon and would go to Tyrus’: 
which relates a cure of ademoniac. The names of the people concerned 
are Chrysippus and Ayduv. This is evidently the original of our 
sentence. The Coptic translator has corrupted the name of ’A¢dia. 

Similarly in the pages immediately preceding (Schmidt, 58-62) there 
is the story of an occurrence at Sidon where Paul and others are shut 
up in the temple of Apollo. Paul fasts for ¢hvee days and eventually 
the image of the god and part of the temple fall. 

2. ‘Then he goes to Jerusalem and then to Caesarea and the holy 
Titus is ordained by the Apostles and sent forth with Paul to teach and 
ordain whomsoever Paul should approve, and arriving at Antioch they 
found Barnabas the son of Panchares whom Paul raised.’ 

The first extant episode in the Acts of Paul (p. 24 &c.) tells of the 
raising of the (nameless) son of Anchares and Phila at Antioch. The 
Coptic translator has, I suppose, mistaken the initial II of Hay ydpys for 
the Coptic article. In the name Barnabas, given to the son, I scent 
a confusion. In Acts xi 25 Barnabas the Levite went out to Tarsus to 
seek Saul xai eipiv ityaye «is "Avriéxeav. Does it not seem probable 
that the epitomizer of the Acts of Titus had before him a mention of 
the arrival of Barnabas to join the party and that the son of Panchares 
was nameless, as he is in the Acts of Paul? 

3. ‘(They came) to Iconium to the house of Onesiphorus whom Titus 
informed beforehand of what concerned Paul since he (Titus) was 
the one who preceded Paul in every city.’ 

This is clearly dependent on the Acts of Paul and Thecla (Schmidt, 
p. 28: Lipsius § 2, p. 237) Supyjoaro yap abr Tiros rorards éorw TH 
«idéa. 5 TlatAos. The other clause saying that Titus was Paul’s har- 
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binger is either from another part of the Acts of Paul or is the author’s 
own invention. 

4. ‘And having gone forth from Crete they came into Asia, and in 
Ephesus at the teaching of the holy Paul twelve thousand believed : 
here also the Apostle fought with beasts, being cast to a lion.’ 

There is a reference to the episode preserved by Nicephorus Callisti 
and alluded to by Hippolytus (see Schmidt, p. 111). The statement that 
twelve thousand believed is new. It may have been suggested by the 
words of Acts xix 7 joay 82 of rdvres dvdpes doret Sudexa. 

5. ‘Titus and Timothy and Luke remained with Paul the Apostle 
until his consummation under Nero.’ 

In the Martyrium Pauli (the last section of the Acts) Titus and Luke 
are mentioned as awaiting Paul in Rome, and as praying at his tomb 
after his martyrdom (Lipsius, pp. 104, 117 : Schmidt, p. 88). 

These are the passages in which it is possible to trace a direct con- 
nexion between the Acts of Titus and those of Paul. They at least 
centre on the proper form of two names ’A¢d¢ia and Ilayxdpys. Do 
they give us any further help? 

In the first place it is very plain that the order of events in the two 
texts is discrepant. The succession of episodes in the Coptic Acts of 
Paul is as follows: 


1 Antioch. Son of Anchares. 
2 Iconium. Thecla. 
3 Myra. Hermocrates. 
4 Sidon. Temple of Apollo. 
5 Tyre. Chrysippus. 

In the Acts of Titus : 


1 Damascus (?), Chrysippus and Aphphia. 
2 (?). Idol of Apollo. 

3 Antioch. Son of Panchares. 

4 Iconium (Crete). 

5 Ephesus. Fight with lion. 


The main difference is that the events which the old Acts place at 
Sidon and Tyre after the visits to Iconium and Myra are placed by 
the Acts of Titus before the present opening of the old Acts, and are 
located apparently at Damascus. 

With regard to the diversity of p/ace, we must remember that we are 
dealing with the work of an epitomizer and that he may very easily have 
omitted the names Sidon and Tyre: with regard to the difference of 
order in time, there seems to be no ground whatever for preferring the 
order of the later document, and we must allow, I think, that Pseudo- 
Zenas has in these respects disfigured and corrupted his original source, 
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I am inclined, however, to believe that he must have found pretty 
frequent mention of Titus in the Acts of Paul: otherwise I see no good 
reason why he should have consulted that work at all in writing the life 
of Titus. It may very well even have been the case that there was 
some mention in the Acts of Paul, of the visit to Crete, and of the 
governor Rustillus, and of the raising of his son. I would note that there 
is something of a coincidence between the two writers in this portion. 
Rustillus counselled Titus not to speak against,the gods of the Greeks. 
At Ephesus, the governor Hieronymus said that Paul’s words were 
good but that the present was not the right time for them (Schmidt, 
p. 111). 

Whatever else the Acts of Titus may be made to contribute to the 
elucidation of the Acts of Paul, one thing is quite clear—that they exclude 
the possibility of such a theory as that which I put forward (with all 
reservation) in a recent number of the JourNaL. The Acts of Paul 
were not a sequel to the canonical Acts, but a supplementary narrative 
running parallel thereto. From this conclusion I do not see any way 
of escape. It is not to me conceivable that the author of the Acts of 
Titus, using, as we see he does, the Acts of Paul, should have taken 
passages from them and intercalated them into the narrative of the 
canonical Acts. That he or his epitomizer might disturb their order 
I can understand : that he should transplant a// his known episodes to 
such an extent as my former hypothesis required is more than I can 
believe. 

Nevertheless I am not sorry that I went so far as I did in formulating 
the theory. Possibilities of this kind are worth considering, if only 
because they lead to closer study of the documents concerned, and to 
the searching out of fresh evidence. 

It is at least interesting to find a fairly late Catholic writer (for I sup- 
pose we must think of Pseudo-Zenas as belonging to the age of Pseudo- 
Paulines and the author of the Acts of Barnabas) using the text of the 
Acts of Paul. The discovery tends to confirm me in my belief that 
the Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena contain some touches drawn from 
those Acts—and not only from the Thecla-episode. 

Cannot some one find for us a complete text of the Acts of Titus? 
At present the Paris copy is the only one that I have encountered. In 
most of the collections of Lives of Saints for August the encomium of 
Andrew of Crete (who uses Pseudo-Zenas to a slight extent) has re- 
placed the older text. This encomium immediately follows the Acts in 
the Paris MS. 

In his interesting supplement to the first edition of the Acts (pp. 
xxi-xxv) Dr Schmidt reprints an English version by E. J. Goodspeed 
of the Ethiopic Zpistle of Pelagia 2 propos of the ‘fabula baptizati 
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leonis’. It might, I think, be worth the while of readers who are looking 
into this problem to consult the Life of Paul in Zhe Contendings of the 
Apostles translated from the Ethiopic by Dr E. A. Wallis Budge. They 
will find matter of the same kind in great plenty ; and the document— 
which I reviewed in this JouRNAL on its publication'—deserves attention 
from its possible connexion in parts with the older Acts. The two 
volumes—text and translation—were published in 1899 and 1901 
respectively by Henry Frowde. I repeat these particulars here, because 
so far I have not noticed that foreign scholars have made use of the 
book. 
M. R. JAMEs. 


1 J. T.S. vol. iii p. 286. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE TEN WORDS OF EXODUS XXXIV. 


THE title ‘The Ten Commandments’ is at least as old in the West 
as the time of St Augustine, who speaks of the decem praecepta legis in 
Quaest. de Exodo\xxi. In the East it goes back to Aphraates (ed. Wright, 
page 14)". But this title (face the Authorized Version) is not Biblical. 
In the three places in which it stands in the English Bible, i.e. in 
Exod. xxxiv 28; Deut. iv 13; x 4, the Revised Version gives in the 
margin the more correct translation, ‘The Ten Words’. The LXX 
gives ra. Séxa pjpara or rods déxa Adyous, the Old Latin (ed. U. Robert) 
decem uerba, the Peshitta, esrd pethgamin, in each case ‘Words’ not 
‘Commandments’. The Hebrew word used is the common expression 
for ‘word’. The Biblical title is therefore ‘The Ten Words’. 

This title, Zhe Zen Commandments (or Words), is usually assigned to 
the Divine utterances recorded in Exod. xx 2-17. It is, however, 
noteworthy that in the Bible itself this name is given not to Exod. xx 
2-17, but only to the parallel passage, Deut. v 6-21. On the other 
hand, in Exod. xxxiv 27, 28 this very name, Zhe Zen Words, is given to 
the Divine utterances recorded in verses 6-26 of the same chapter, 
utterances which differ in so many respects from the Ten Command- 
ments of Exod. xx that they cannot be reckoned (like those of Deut. v) 
a variant text of the Ten Commandments, but must be pronounced to 
rest upon a different tradition regarding the substance of the Decalogue, 

These facts have been known to scholars since 1773, when Goethe 
called attention to them in his tractate entitled Zwei wichtige bisher 
unerorterte biblische Fragen zum erstenmal griindlich beantwortet (Werke, 
Bd. 37, Weimar, 1896). Scholars have not, however, agreed as to the 
identification of the Ten Words of Exod. xxxiv. The schemes of 
Goethe himself (/oc. cit.), of Wellhausen (Composition des Hexateuchs 
PP- 333, 334) and of G. Harford (Carpenter and Harford, Composition 

1 &. Clem. Alex. (page 809), } wév mpwrn rijs Sexaddyou tvrodd) mapicornow ... 5 
Sedrepos 52 Euhvvey Adyos erA. But Clement seeks only to avoid the cacophony of 
dexaddyou Adyos. Irenaeus (Contra Haereses ii xxxvi 2, Harvey ; page 167, Grabe) 


has praecepta in the Latin text, but the Greek is missing. The Laws of the Second 
Table are called évroAai in St Mark x 19. 
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of the Hexateuch, 1902, p. 471) although in general agreement, differ 
from one another in some particulars. Wellhausen indeed writes 
(p. 333), ‘Es lésen sich aus Exod. xxxiv 14-26 zunichst sehr einfach 
. .. swolf Worte aus’, but he reduces the number to ¢en by the sugges- 
tion that two are due to textual corruption. 

The scholars who have hitherto discussed this subject have (un- 
consciously, perhaps) accepted three principles, which seem to me 
to have hampered them in their investigations. They have assumed 
(1) that the Words must be Commands, (2) that they must be just ten 
in number, (3) that they must be concise enough to be expressed in 
a brief sentence each. Thus, according to Goethe (4c. cit.), the ten 
Words of Exod. xxxiv run as follows : 


I. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

II. The feast of Unleavened Bread thou shalt keep. 

III. All that openeth the womb is mine, even whatsoever shall be 
male among thy cattle, be it ox or sheep. 

IV. Six days shalt thou labour, on the seventh day thou shalt keep 
holiday both in ploughing-time and harvest. 

V. The feast of Weeks shalt thou keep with the firstfruits of the 
wheat harvest, and the feast of Ingathering, when the Year 
is over. 

VI. Three times in the year shall all males appear before the Lord. 
VII. Thou shait not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread. 
VIII. The sacrifice of the Passover shall not remain over night. 
IX. The firstfruits of thy field shalt thou bring into the house of the 
Lord. 
X. Thou shalt not seethe the kid, if it be still at its mother’s milk. 


There is much to be said for this enumeration of the Ten Words and 
for the recent modifications of it offered by Dr Wellhausen and Mr Har- 
ford. Still it is open to question whether the title Ze Zen Words really 
demands such a reconstruction and no other. In the first place it may 
be doubted whether the ‘ Words’ are to be reckoned in every case as 
commands. The Hebrew davdr ‘word’, which sometimes connotes 
‘commandment’, connotes at other times ‘announcement’ or ‘promise’ 
or ‘answer’. The context alone can decide which of these is to be 
understood. , 

Now according to the ‘traditional’ Hebrew division of the Ten 
Words of Exod. xx (Pesigta R. p. 106b; also G® mers) the First 
Word consists of ver. 2 only, ‘I am JEHovAH thy God which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of servants’. This 
First Word thus reckoned is not a commandment, but a declaration ; 
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moreover this reckoning is ancient, almost certainly pre-Christian. 
Further, even if other divisions of the ‘ Words’ be followed, ver. 2 does 
not cease to belong to the ‘Words’; it only becomes the first part of 
the First Word, so that the First Word is not in any case to be reckoned 
a mere commandment’. 

Since therefore the Hebrew davar does not necessarily mean a com- 
mandment, and since the First Word of Exod. xx 2-17 appears to be 
(at least in part) a declaration, it seems not unreasonable, in attempting 
a reconstruction of the Ten Words of Exod. xxxiv, to refuse to limit our 
choice to Words which have the nature of Commandments. 

A second principle on which critics seem to have worked hitherto is 
that the Ten Words must be brief Words, not longer indeed than a single 
sentence. But to this it may be objected that the Ten Words of 
Deut. v 6-21 (= Exod. xx 2-17) are not, as they stand, of such brevity. 
In dealing with Exod. xxxiv it seems most reasonable to follow the 
analogy thus suggested, and not to introduce the question of length 
into a first discussion of the passage. Whether a shorter form of the 
Ten Words underlies the longer form presented below is a question 
which need not be discussed in the present paper. 

There remains for discussion the third principle, that in the name, Zhe 
Zen Words, the number ¢en must be taken in its rigid sense, #en, neither 
less nor more. Zen is however certainly used in Hebrew to denote 
around number, as in Gen. xxiv 55, Let the damsel abide with us ten 
days; xxxi. 7, Your father hath changed my wages ten times; 2 Kings 
xiii 7, He left not to Jehoahaz ... save... ten chariots and ten thousand 
horsemen. ‘The title under consideration may therefore mean The few 
chief Words ; and if, as Dr Wellhausen says, the Words of Exod. xxxiv 
divide themselves most simply into /we/ve, that fact does not forbid us 
to give the name, Zhe Zen Words, to the passage. I have myself 
preferred a division into en, but in this scheme (see below) the Fifth 
Word might be divided into two, one consisting of ver. 18, the other of 
verses 19, 20; and similarly the Seventh Word might be resolved into 
two by separating ver. 22 from verses 23, 24. We should thus have 
a division into fwefve Words, but since the nearest round number in 
Hebrew is #en, the title 7ze Zen Words is still appropriate *. 

The existence of these two forms of the Ten Words points back, as 
we said above, to an early variation of tradition. 

The historical setting of the two confirms this hypothesis. The 


1 An exception to this statement is found in the enumeration of the Syro- 
Hexaplar, and also in that of the Church Catechism. 

? Similarly the nével ‘dsdr, ‘psaltery of ¢en strings’ must not be strictly limited 
in the number of its strings ; from three to twelve strings were in use ; the ‘dsdr was 
therefore an instrument of the larger kind. Cf also Lev. xxvi 26; 1 Sam. i 8. 
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account of the delivery of the Ten Words and of the making of the 
Covenant in Exod. xxxiv is parallel with the account given in chapters 
xix and xxiv. Apart from the editorial additions to verses 1 and 4 
(enclosed in square brackets below) there are no allusions to an 
earlier delivery of Ten Words or to an earlier granting of a Covenant. 
But the addition to ver. 1 (‘I will write’) does not agree with ver. 27 
(‘ Write thou’) and is to be reckoned a gloss, while the addition to ver. 4 
proves itself to be such by the fact that it does not fit in with the rest 
of the verse (‘ And he’ should follow, not precede ‘And Moses’). If 
Exod. xxxiv did indeed narrate a renewal of a broken covenant, ver. 27 
would almost certainly run, ‘I have renewed my covenant’ or ‘ I make 
a new covenant’, not ‘I have made acovenant’. Itseems clear that we 
possess in Exod. xix-xxiv on the one hand, and in Exod. xxxiv on the 
other, two distinct traditions as to the making of the Covenant and as to 
the substance of the Ten Words according to the terms of which the 
Covenant was made. 


In the following attempted arrangement of the Ten Words of Exod. 
xxxiv I have added references intended to point out the chief parallels 
between these Words and their historical setting on the one side and 
Exod. xix-xxiv on the other. 


1 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone | like 
unto the first: and I will write upon the tables the words that were on 
the first tables, which thou brakest|. 2 And be ready by the morning, 
and come up in the morning unto mount Sinai, and present thyself there 
to me on the top of the mount. 8 And no man shall come up with thee, 
neither let any man be seen throughout all the mount; neither let the 
frocks nor herds feed before that mount. Cf. Exod. xix 12,13. 4 [And 
he hewed two tables of stone like unto the first ;| and Moses rose up early 
in the morning, and went up unto mount Sinai, as the LorD had com- 
manded him, and took in his hand two tables of stone. & And the LorD 
descended in the cloud, and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name 
of Jexovar. Cf. ibid. 18. 


6 And the Lorp passed by before him, and proclaimed, 
First Worp. 


JEHOVAH, JEHOVAH, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth ; 7 keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin: and that will by no means 
clear [the guilty] ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation. Cf. xx 2, 5, 6. 
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8 And Moses made haste, and bowed his head toward the earth, and 
worshipped. 9 And he said, If now I have found grace in thy. sight, 
O Lord, let the Lord, I pray thee, go in the midst of us ; for it is a stiff- 
necked people; and pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us for 
thine inheritance. Cf. xix 19. 


10 And he said, 
SEcoNnD Worp. 


Behold, I make a covenant: before all thy people I will do marvels, 
such as have not been wrought in all the earth, nor in any nation: and 
all the people among which thou art shall see the work of the Lorp, 
for it is a terrible thing that I do with thee. Cf xxiii 27. 


THIRD Worp. 


11 Observe thou that which I command thee this day: behold, 
I drive out before thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, 
and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 12 Take heed to 
thyself, lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land 
whither thou goest, lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee: 18 but 
ye shall break down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and ye 
shall cut down their Asherim : 14 for thou shalt worship no other god : 
for JEHOVAH, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God: 165 lest thou 
make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, and they go a whoring 
after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their gods, and one call thee and 
thou eat of his sacrifice; 16 and thou take of their daughters unto thy 
sons, and their daughters go a whoring after their gods, and make thy 
sons go a whoring after their gods. Cf xxiii 23, 24 and xx 3, 5. 


FourtH Worp. 
17 Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. Cf xx 4. 


FirtH Worn. 


18 The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. Seven days thou 
shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time appointed 
in the month Abib: for in the month Abib thou camest out from 
Egypt. 19 All that openeth the womb is mine ; and all thy cattle that 
is male, the firstlings of ox and sheep. 20 And the firstling of an ass 
thou shalt redeem with a lamb: and if thou wilt not redeem it, then 
thou shalt break its neck. All the firstborn of thy sons thou shalt 
redeem. And none shall appear before me empty. Cf xxiii 15. 


SixtH Worp. 


21 Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt rest : 
in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. C/. xx 9, 10. 
VOL. VI. Oo 
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SEVENTH WorD. 


22 And thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, even of the firstfruits 
of wheat harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the year’s end. 23 
Three times in the year shall all thy males appear before the Lord 
JeHovan, the God of Israel. 24 For I will cast out nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither shall any man desire thy land, 
when thou goest up to appear before JeEHovAH thy God three times in 
the year. Cf. xxiii 16, 17. 


E1icHTH Worp. 
25 Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 


bread ; neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left 
unto the morning. Cf xxiii 18. 


NINTH Worb. 


26 The first of the firstfruits of thy ground thou shalt bring unto the 
house of JEHOvAH thy God. Cf£ xxiii 194. 


TENTH Worp. 
Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk’. Cf. xxiii 19 4. 


27 And the LorD said unto Moses, Write thou these words: for after 
the tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel. 
28 And he was there with the Lorv forty days and forty nights ; he did 
neither eat bread, nor drink water. And he wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the ten words. Cf. xxiv 3-8. 


In conclusion it may be pointed out that the inclusion of verses 6, 7, 
and 1o in the Ten Words gives an aspect of completeness, which is 
lacking in reconstructions of the Words which exclude these verses. 
The First Word (verses 6, 7) reveals the Name and the character of 
Him who is about to grant Israel a covenant; it corresponds very 
closely with Exod. xx 2-6, which according to the Massoretes form 
a paragraph (Séhiimah) by itself, and is therefore to be reckoned 
the First Word of Exod. xx. The Second Word (ver. 10) promises the 
covenant ; it states explicitly that which is implied in Exod. xx 2 in the 
expression ‘thy God’. 

The Third Word (verses 11-16) forbids Israel to enter into any rival 
covenant ; it corresponds to Exod. xx 3. The Fourth Word (ver. 17) 
forbids a practice which might be expected to lead quickly, in a nation 
surrounded by heathen, to polytheism; it is parallel with Exod. xx 4. 
Thus the first four Words of Exod. xxxiv correspond to the contents of 


Exod. xx 2-6, but present what is on the whole a more orderly sequence 
of thought. 


? ob mpogoicas dava ivy yaar: pynrpds abrov, LXX B. 
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The last six Words, the Fifth to the Tenth, prescribe definitely the 
manner in which the covenant-God of Israel is to be worshipped. 

The question of the relative date of the two Decalogues is too large 
2 subject to be discussed in this place. Suffice it to say that the general 
analogy of the history of religion in Israel favours the view held by many 
scholars that the earlier of the two Decalogues is that given in Exod. 
xxxiv. The teaching that JEHovaH is Israel’s God preceded the 
teaching that the Israelite must do no ill to his neighbour. Theology 
was the foundation, Morality the superstructure. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


ST IRENAEUS ON THE DATES OF THE GOSPELS. 


Ir is commonly supposed that in a well-known passage of the third 
book against heresies we have received valuable information from 
St Irenaeus as to the dates at which the Synoptic Gospels were com- 
posed. He is understood to say that St Matthew wrote among the 
Hebrews at the time when Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome, 
and that St Mark wrote after the death of those Apostles. The following 
note is intended to shew that the Bishop of Lyons did not purpose to 
supply his readers with either of these pieces of information. 

There are a Priori reasons in favour of this thesis. In the first place 
these supposed statements of St Irenaeus have not been echoed by any 
ancient writer whatever. 

In the second place, the synchronism of Matthew’s writing with Peter 
and Paul’s preaching is apparently without motive, for there is no con- 
nexion between the two facts. Further, the simultaneous preaching of 
Peter and Paul in Rome is not a very probable supposition, and might 
well throw doubt on the value of St Irenaeus’s sources. 

In the third place, the statement about Mark would be in flat contra- 
diction with Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius and Jerome, who all 
assure us that Mark wrote in the lifetime of Peter. The words of 
Papias about Mark are most naturally interpreted in the same sense’, 
and St Irenaeus certainly will have attributed great importance to them. 

These considerations have induced a good many modern writers to 
attempt rather violent explanations of St Irenaeus’s words, in order 

1 The words Ilérpou épunvevrijs yevduevos may mean either ‘ having become the 
Hermeneutes of Peter’ or ‘who was the Hermeneutes of Peter’. In the latter 
case the possibility is not excluded that Peter was dead when Mark wrote. 


Harnack (Chronol. i p. 652) has strangely followed Link in rendering -yevépevos as 
if it were yeyevnuévos. I am dealing with this more fully in Revue Bénéd. July. 


002 
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to obviate this difficulty. For example, Patrizi many years ago pro- 
posed a new and impossible punctuation, which only deserves mention 
as an indication of the straits to which conservative scholars were driven. 
Others (amongst them Grabe, Harvey, and, more lately, Cornely) have 
insisted that éfod0s must mean either the departure of the Apostles from 
Jerusalem, or, more probably, from Rome, and not their death. But 
to what well-known departure could ¢fodos with the definite article, and 
with no further explanation, be understood to refer? And is not éfodos 
precisely the word used in 2 Peter i 15 to signify the death of that 
Apostle? Dr Blass’ has in consequence explained the statement as 
an error, resting on a mistaken interpretation of that very text—a some- 
what unlikely hypothesis, since St Irenaeus was apparently altogether 
unacquainted with the second epistle of Peter. 

Other writers have been content with the authority of the Bishop of 
Lyons against the rest of antiquity. Quite recently Dr Stanton writes 
in Hastings’s Dictionary ii p. 248: ‘It would seem, according to the 
oldest form of the tradition, to have been after St Peter’s death that 
Mark wrote’; and Dr Zahn, though constitutionally inclined to push 
back dates as far as he can, has felt himself bound to place not only 
Mark, but Luke and Acts, after the death of Paul and Peter, in deference 
to the tradition attested by St Irenaeus. 

If, however, we look at the context of this short passage, we shall see 
that the idea of dating the Gospels is quite foreign to St Irenaeus’s 
argument. We shall see besides that the statement that St Mark wrote 
only after St Peter’s death would be a weakening of that argument, and 
that St Irenaeus would naturally have avoided drawing attention to the 
fact, even if he knew it, in such a connexion. We shall see that the 
context makes the real grammatical meaning of the passage as clear as 
day, and that in this light all dating of the Synoptic Gospels disappears. 

The context shews that St Irenaeus is not giving a history of the 
origin of the four Gospels, as is commonly thought by those who read 
only the short Greek extract preserved by Eusebius. He is simply 
explaining that the teaching of four of the principal Apostles has not been 
lost, but has been handed down to us in writing. He is not in the least 
concerned to defend the authenticity of the Gospels, still less to give 
their dates. The Valentinians accepted them all, and St Irenaeus is 
merely urging upon them the fact that each Gospel is the written record 
of the matter preached by an Apostle. 

It is necessary to read the passage in full. The Greek of the pre- 
ceding paragraph has not been preserved. I subjoin the Latin: 

iii r. 1 ‘Non enim per alios dispositionem salutis nostrae cognovimus, 
quam per eos per quos Evangelium pervenit ad nos ; quod quidem tunc 

1 Acta Apostolorum, Ed. philologica 1895 p. =. 
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praeconaverunt, postea vero per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tra- 
diderunt, fundamentum et columnam fidei nostrae futurum.’ 


Those who preached the Gospel in the beginning, says St Irenaeus, 
afterwards committed it to writing, and thus it has come down to us, 
pervenit ad nos, This is the thesis which he proceeds to develope : 


‘Nec enim fas est dicere quoniam ante praedicaverunt quam per- 
fectam haberent agnitionem; sicut quidam audent dicere, gloriantes 
emendatores se esse Apostolorum. Postea enim quam surrexit Dominus 
noster a mortuis, et induti sunt supervenientis Spiritus sancti virtutem 
ex alto, de omnibus adimpleti sunt, et habuerunt perfectam agnitionem ; 
exierunt in fines terrae, ea quae a Deo nobis bona sunt evangelizantes, 
et caelestem pacem hominibus annuntiantes, qui quidem et omnes 
pariter et singuli eorum habentes Evangelium Dei.’ 

This is the developement of the first part of the thesis: the apostles 
after the resurrection were filled with knowledge of the Gospel, and they 
went forth and preached the same Gospel in all lands’. 

The explanation of the second part of the thesis has fortunately been 
preserved in Greek for us by Eusebius. It answers the question ‘ How 
has this preaching come down to us in writing?’ The reply is that two 
of the apostles wrote down their own teaching, while two others were 
reported by a follower : 

‘O piv &) MarOaios év rots “EBpaios 77 idia duadéxtw airav cal ypadyy 
efiveyey evayyeXiov, tov Térpov Kai rod TavAov év ‘Popy ebayyedLopevwv 
Kal Gepedovvtow THY éxxAnoiay. Mera 8 Hy tovtwy é£odov, Mdpxos 
6 pabyrhs kal Epynvevryns Ilérpov, cai airds ra id Ieérpov Knpuo copeve. 
eyypdgus Hpiv mrapadeduxe. Kai Aovxds 5é, 6 dxddovGos Tavdov, 1d in’ 
éxeivou Knpuoo Spevov _cbayyéAvov év BiBriy xaréGero. "Exerra "Ilwavvys 
é pabyris Tov Kupiov, 6 6 cal éxi rd or7Oos airod dvarecwv, Kai aiTos efedwxe 
70 ebayyéduov, év "Edéow ris "Acias diatpiBuv. 

The emphasis throughout is upon the writing down of what was 
preached: xai ypadyv, eyypadus, év BiBriw, ééédwxev. The meaning 
is surely not obscure. I translate literally, word by word : 

‘Matthew among the Hebrews in their own language published 
a writing also of the Gospel [besides preaching it |, 

‘Peter and Paul preaching the Gospel [ot to Jews dbut| at Rome 
[without writing it down), and founding the Church there | whose testi- 
mony I shall give presently, viz. iii 3). 

‘But [although they died without having written a Gospel| after their 
death | their preaching has not been lost to us, for| Mark, the disciple and 
interpreter of Peter, has handed down to us, he also in writing [ke 
Matthew, | the things which were preached by Peter, 

1 The impossible construction ‘ gui quidem . . . habentes’ in the last clause will 


represent in Greek of 3)... €xovres, which the translator has rendered as if it 
had been of . . . Exovres. 
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‘And Luke besides, the companion of [ ¢he other, | Paul, set down in 
a book the Gospel preached by that apostle. 

‘Finally, John, the disciple of the Lord, he also published a Gospel, 
while he was living in Ephesus of Asia.’* 

The point which St Irenaeus has made against the Valentinians is 
this: ‘We know what the Apostles preached in various lands, for we 
possess written records of what was preached in Palestine, in Rome, and 
in Asia by four Apostles. Two of these wrote down their own preaching. 
That of the other two has been preserved in writing by their disciples.’ 

(1) A careful study of the passage will certainly convince the reader 
that the genitive absolute eiayyeALouévwv cannot possibly be pressed to 
mean ‘ during the time that Peter and Paul were preaching’. The notion 
of contemporaneousness is almost as faint in the phrase as in the English 
‘While Peter and Paul preached at Rome’. The chief point in the 
clause is the contraposition of ‘at Rome’ to ‘among the Hebrews’. 
The only simultaneity implied is that both events occurred during the 
same period—the apostolic age—and presumably the earlier part of it. 
But Irenaeus has no intention of asserting that the three events—the 
writing of the Gospel, the preaching of Peter at Rome, and of Paul in 
the same city—occurred in some given year. This would merely have 
confused the one point he wished to emphasize. The general period 
when all three events occurred was ¢he time subsequent to the going forth 
of the Apostles to preach, of which mention was made in the preceding 
sentence: ‘They went forth to the ends of the earth . .. preaching the 
Gospel. . . . Matthew preached it (and also wrote it) among the Hebrews, 
Peter and Paul doing the same at Rome, but not writing.’ 

If this be so—and I do not see how it can reasonably be supposed 
that Irenaeus meant anything more definite than this—it is interesting 
to find that nothing whatever is added to the famous words of Papias : 
Maraios piv otv “EBpaid: duadrexrw ra Adya ovverdgaro. The éy rois 
“EBpaios is merely an inference made by Irenaeus, for he wanted 
a parallel to év ‘Péyy and to ’Acig. That he is actually using Papias 
is shewn by the close parallel of év rots “EBpaios 77 idia Suadéxry airév 


1 It should be noticed that Tertullian has understood Irenaeus rightly, 
c. Marc. iv 5: ‘Eadem auctoritas ecclesiarum apostolicarum caeteris quoque 
patrocinabitur evangeliis, quae proinde per illas et secundum illas habemus, 
Ioannis dico et Matthaei, licet et Marcus quod edidit, Petri affirmetur, cuius 
interpres Marcus; nam et Lucae digestum Paulo adscribere solent. Caput magi- 
strorum videri, quae discipuli promulgarint.’ Here Tertullian has caught the idea 
of Irenaeus that the four Gospels represent four Apostles and various churches— 
Rome, Palestine, Ephesus, and St Paul’s foundations. But the rest of the 
argument makes it clear that Tertullian did not understand any dates to be given, 
for he goes on to say that Luke was not probably the oldest, as Marcion thought, 
but rather likely to be later than the others, as not written by an Apostle. 
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with “EBpaté duaréxrw. The necessity of emphasizing the writing down 
caused the change from ovverdgaro (so Schwartz for the common reading 
ovveypawaro in Euseb. H.£. iii 39) to ypadiy ééjveyxev. The latter word 
insinuates that the publication was authoritative, by the Apostle himself. 

(2) With regard to St Mark the case is clearer still. —The two Apostles 
preached at Rome and did not write. How then do we know what they 
preached? A little further on St Irenaeus will assure us that the tradi- 
tion of the Roman Church witnesses to their teaching. But here he 
gives a different answer. After their death their actual words would 
have been lost, had not Mark and Luke (already) written them down. 
This is the force of the perfect wapadédwxe, ‘Mark has handed down to 
us after their death what Peter used to preach, for he wrote it down’. 
It is obvious that ‘after their death’ has no connexion with ‘in writing’, 
but that it goes with ‘has handed down’. It is evidently implied that 
the preaching of Peter has been preserved to us after his death by being 
written down Jefore his death. ‘And Luke also, the follower of Paul, 
set down in a book the Gospel which that Apostle used to preach.’ 
Here again St Irenaeus seems to have presumed that it was while Paul 
was still preaching that Luke wrote. When once we follow the argument 
of Irenaeus, his meaning is perfectly unmistakeable ; nor in reality will 
the Greek bear any other meaning’. 

It follows that these two clauses about Matthew and Mark should not 
have been quoted by Harnack (Cfrono/. i 165) as examples of dating 
events by contemporary Apostles and bishops, for there is no attempt to 
give any dates at all. The utmost that we can gather is that all three 
Synoptists were thought by Irenaeus to have written before the death of 
St Peter and St Paul. 

We have seen that the words about Matthew are simply Papias 
re-written. The same is quite evident with regard to the words about 
Mark. The expression épyyvevrjs Iérpov is borrowed directly from 
Papias. The addition pafyrys represents the statement of Papias that 
Mark followed not Christ, but Peter. Again Papias tells us that Peter 
had no intention of composing a regular Gospel in order (ov domep 
civragw trav Kvupiaxdv rovvpevos oyiwv). Accordingly Irenaeus talks 
of the Gospel of Matthew, of Luke-Paul, and of John; but with regard 
to Peter he only has ra xypvocdpeva, for Papias tells us that Peter 
merely mpos ras xpeias érovetro tas SidacKaXias. 


1 If Irenaeus had wished to lay stress on the fact that the two Apostles were 
already dead when Mark wrote, he would not only have been giving away his 
case to the Valentinians, but he would have been obliged to use the aorist instead 
of the perfect, and some other word for mapadi8e, for instance 7a xd Mérpov 
«npvoodpeva éypayyev, and the meaning would have been clear; and if he had said 
xexnpvypéva it would have been clearer still. 
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It follows that the information given to us by Irenaeus about 
Matthew and Mark has no independent value of its own; it is simply 
Papias written out, with a purpose. 

What he says about Luke is also of no importance. In chapter xiv 
of this book he remarks that the Acts of the Apostles shew Luke to 
have been inseparable from Paul. Luke therefore was to Paul what 
Mark was to Peter,—so he argues,—consequently, as Mark wrote down 
what Paul preached, so Luke may be considered to have recorded the 
preaching of Paul. I do not believe St Irenaeus had any authority for 
this statement beyond this misleading parallel. 

The sentence about St John may be from Papias, as it tallies 
perfectly with the fragment in the Latin prologue: ‘Evangelium 
Iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab Iohanne adhuc in 
corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine, Hierapolitanus, discipulus 
Iohannis carus in exotericis id est in extremis quinque libris retulit.’* 
St Irenaeus says ‘ published while living in Ephesus of Asia’; Papias 
is represented as saying ‘ published and gave to the churches [of Asia] 
while yet in the body’. 

The remark of Papias is so very obvious that there is nothing to 
surprise us in the fact that Eusebius did not think it worth quoting, 
if it is genuine. 

On the other hand it is clear why in early writers no echo is found 
of the supposed dates given by St Irenaeus for Matthew and Mark. 
They had the continuous Greek before them, and they understood 
him rightly. 

He does, however, date John after the rest, for érera is clearly to be 
taken of time. I shewed in the Revue Bénédictine for October 1904 
that this is what Clement of Alexandria meant when he said that the 
Gospels containing the genealogies were the first to be written (Euseb. 
H, E. vi 14): the carnal genealogies of Matthew and Luke were 
written before the spiritual genealogy given by St John in his prologue ; 
the mention of Mark is an importation by Eusebius from the Adumbratio 
on 1 Peter. I am sorry I published the proof of this so hastily, for 
I have since found further evidence that it is correct. 

The result is that no date is given by the ancients for the Gospel of 
St Mark, except that it was written while Peter was at Rome. For 
St Luke there is no date given at all. For St Matthew we have 
Eusebius’s statement (#7. Z. iii 24) that it was written when he was 
about to leave the Hebrews in order to go elsewhere. This would 
perhaps imply the ‘dispersion of the Apostles’ as the date in the mind 

1 So the Cod. Reg. published by the Blessed Thomasius. The Cod. Tolet. may 


be right in adding in Asia after ecclesiis. (Text in Wordsworth’s Vulgate Gospels 
PP. 490-1.) 
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of Eusebius; but it may be only an amplification by the historian of 
what he read in Irenaeus’. There is also Origen’s statement (Euseb. 
H.E. vi 25) that Matthew was the first to write; he has been copied 
by Epiphanius and Jerome. But it is doubtful if much credit is due 
to this statement. I believe Papias mentioned Matthew before Mark ; 
so did Irenaeus, and Origen found this order in his Bible. But the 
fact that Matthew was an Apostle accounts for this. 
For St John there is universal consent that he wrote last. 


Joun CHAPMAN. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST JUDE AND THE 
MARCOSIAN HERESY. 


Havinc been for some years engaged on an edition of the Epistle of 
St Jude and the Second Epistle of St Peter, I was interested to see that 
an attempt had been made, in the April number of this JouRNAL, to 
bring forward some new evidence bearing on the date and authenticity 
of the former Epistle. I am not, however, convinced by Mr Barns’s 
paper, and am grateful to the Editors for allowing me to state here the 
reasons which lead me to an opposite conclusion. I agree with 
Mr Barns in holding, in opposition to Spitta, Zahn, and Dr Bigg, that 
Jude’s is the earlier of the two Epistles, but I cannot see any plausibility 
in the suggestion that 2 Peter was written by a Montanist bishop 
between the years 185 and 195 (p. 392), and cannot therefore attach any 
weight to the inference that Jude must have been written between 122 
and 185. I proceed to examine the more substantial arguments put 
forward by Mr Barns and others against the traditional view that Jude 
was written by the Brother of the Lord. 


‘There are’, says Mr Barns, ‘two passages in the Epistle which point 
to its post-apostolic origin. The writer is moved to action by the 
danger which threatens ¢he faith once for all delivered to the saints (v. 3). 
It is clear that the faith was already recognized as a fixed tradition, 
treasured by the Church as the safeguard of the common salvation. 
The writer also bids them remember ¢he words which had been spoken 
before by the Apostles (v. 17), which implies that the apostolic writings 
already enjoyed some kind of canonical authority in the Church.’ 
Again ‘ the salutation (éAcos tiv Kai cipyvy Kai é-ydarn ty OvvOein) is unique 

} St Irenaeus says the Apostles went to the ends of the earth, He then adds 
that Matthew wrote ‘among the Hebrews’. Eusebius may well have supposed 


that Matthew wrote at Jerusalem before starting for the ends of the earth, and at 
the request of those whom he was leaving. 
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among the canonical books of the New Testament. The Epistle of 
Polycarp . . . cannot be placed later than 125’. . . Its ‘salutation is €\cos 
ipiv xai eipnvy rapa Geod ravroxpdtopos Kai "Incotd Xpurrod tod awripos 
jpav tryOvvOcin. Bishop Lightfoot in his comment on the form xapis 
ipiv, €dcos, cipyvn, tropovy dua wavrés of Ign. Smyrn. xii says: The 
additional words éreos, tropovn, point to a time of growing trial and 
persecution. Ignatius still opens his salutation with the word xdprs, 
which may be regarded as the apostolic formula. Polycarp, writing at 
the very close of the apostolic age, leaves out the xdpus and uses only 
€Xeos xai cipyvn. The letter of the Smyrnaeans on the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, written... in 155 or 156, marks a further step in advance. 
It opens with a somewhat fuller form: éAcos xai eipjvy Kai dydwrn Oeod 
matpos Kal xvpiov jpov “Incod Xpurrod zAnOvvbein. It is a fuller form 
than that of Jude, but the same words éAcos, cipyvy, dydry, are used, 
and used in the same order.’ Hence he infers that ‘ Jude’ was written 
‘ within the range of the traditional use of Smyrna, and about the same 
period as the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna’. 

We will take these arguments backwards. Those who hold that the 
Epistle was written by its professed author may, I think, justly take 
exception to the last inference, that because the salutation in the 
Smyrnaean letter resembles that in Jude, therefore it is antecedent to it. 
Precisely on the same grounds it has been argued by some that Hermas 
wrote before St James. While far from agreeing with the late Canon 
Cook in his article on Peter in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible or 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth in his commentary on the New 
Testament in their vehement protests against any questioning of 
canonical tradition, I think it is only a matter of common sense to 
regard such tradition as having a prima facie presumption in its favour, 
though a presumption which is of course liable to be set aside if opposed 
by real evidence. What then is the real evidence against the salutation 
in Jude having been written, say, before 80 a.p.? The form, we are 
told, is unique in the New Testament. But there is great variety in 
these salutations. On the one hand we have the simple xaipew of James 
and eipyvn of 3 John 15; on the other hand, every part of the saluta- 
tion of Jude is found elsewhere in the canonical writings. Thus éAcos 
and «ipyvy occur in Gal. vi 16 eipyvy én’ adrois wal éAcos Kai éxi tov 
"IopayA rod Geod, and with xdpis prefixed in the two Epistles to Timothy 
and 2 John 3: «ipyy is joined with dydry in Eph. vi 23 «ipyvy trois 
adeAdois kal dyary pera wiorews dd Oeod ratpos Kai Kupiov “Invot Xpurrod, 
and 2 Cor. xiii 11 5 Oeds rijs dydmys Kal cipyyys éora pe ipav ; while 
dydry is found joined with xdps and xowwvia in another salutation 
(2 Cor. xiii 13). Lastly rAnOvvOein occurs in the two Epistles of Peter 
and in Dan. vi 25 (cipyvy ipiv wAnPvvbein). I see therefore nothing to 
wonder at in Jude’s form of salutation or in its being imitated first by 
Polycarp and afterwards by the Church of Smyrna. But is not xdpis 
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an essential part of the apostolic formula? We have seen that it is 
wanting in James and 3 John, and there does not seem to be anything 
remarkable in its being replaced by its equivalent éAcos in our Epistle. 
After all, is there any reason why people should be bound down to 
a single form of salutation any more than they are to a single form of 
doxology? Whoever the writer of this Epistle may have been, he was 
certainly no mere machine for the repetition of ecclesiastical formulas, 
but a very vigorous personality, quite as capable of devising new ways 
of expressing himself as the gentle and lovable Polycarp. Mr Barns 
makes one other point with regard to the salutation. He quotes Bishop 
Lightfoot’s comment on Ign. Smyrz. xii to the effect that ‘ the words 
éXcos, izropovy, point to a time of growing trial and persecution’. This 
is true, no doubt, as regards irouovn; but the force of €deos by itself 
needs no outward persecution to justify it, and the internal dangers 
against which Jude’s warning is directed are quite sufficient to account 
for it. 

I turn now to the argument based on 2. 17 pvjoOyre trav pypdtwv tov 
mpoeipnpevww td Tav drocToAwy Tov Kupiov Hpov Incod Xpiorod, to which 
I take leave to add the following words dr éXeyov ipiv. These last 
explain that ‘the words spoken by the apostles’ were not written epistles, 
but words uttered on more than one occasion to those who are here 
addressed. I do not think this language justifies the inference that ‘the 
apostolic writings already enjoyed some kind of canonical authority in 
the Church’. But, as regards the date implied by the recognition of an 
established tradition and of apostolic authority, I will quote a writer who 
certainly cannot be charged with an over-regard for tradition. Prof. Paul 
Wernle in his treatise on The Beginnings of Christianity (Eng. tr. p. 120) 
says: ‘From the very first the Apostles were to be the incarnation of the 
idea of tradition. However much they might differ externally from the 
rabbis, they were to agree with them in the value they attached to the 
careful handing down of the sacred tradition, in the one case the oral 
law, in the other the words of Jesus.’ Though, however, I see no 
reference to apostolic writings in Jude 17, I fully agree that it implies 
a very real authority attaching to the living Apostles. As Professor 
Wernle says (p. 119), ‘The Apostles were animated by a lofty self- 
consciousness. They felt themselves to be the representatives of Jesus 
... The self-consciousness of the Apostles and the veneration of the 
disciples helped to complete each other almost from the first.’ How 
could it possibly be otherwise? Bearing, as they did, the commission of 
the Lord; chosen witnesses of His three years’ ministry, of His death 
and Resurrection ; organs of the Holy Spirit ; founders and rulers of the 
Church, the promised kingdom for which the Old Dispensation was 
merely the preparatory discipline—how could they but feel that they 
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had a higher inspiration than that which spoke to Israel of old through 
the Law and the Prophets, and how could those who had received from 
them the gift of the Holy Spirit fail to acknowledge the work and the 
teaching of Christ in the work and teaching of His Apostles? We may 
go beyond this. The written words of the Apostles, like the spoken 
words of their Master, carried a higher authority than any written words 
of the Old Testament. As Christ had set aside the teaching of 
Moses, as He had said of John the Baptist that, though there was no 
greater prophet than he, still he was less than the least in the kingdom 
of heaven, so St Paul and St John feel themselves to be uttering truths 
of a value incomparably greater than those which were known before 
the coming of Christ. Hence they had no hesitation in ordering that 
their Epistles should be read in the Churches. As an evidence of this 
lofty tone, it is sufficient to quote one sentence from Eph. iii 3-5 xara 
droxddupw éyvwpicOy por Td protypiov, Kabas mpoeypaya ev bALyw, mpos 
3 divacbe dvaywooxovres vonoa tiv civeriv pov ev TS pvoTnpio Tod 
Xpurrod, & érépars yeveais otk eyvwpicby . . . ds viv dmexahipOy Tois 
dyiots drooréAas adrod Kal rpopyras év tvevpati: oF, if earlier evidence is 
required, take the summary decision in 1 Cor. xi 16, ‘we have no such 
custom, nor the churches of God.’ 

Lastly, I take the argument founded on the words éraywvileorOa 7 
Gmag rapadobeion tois ayios mwiore. Others besides Mr Barns have 
taken objection to the phrase ziors, used for the object of faith, as 
alien to the apostolic period. It is, however, found in Gal. i 23 6 
Suixwv Has wore viv edayyeAiLerar tiv wiotw qv Tore érdpOe, id. iii 23 
apo tov Se éAOeiv tiv riotw id vopov éppovpovpeba, Phil. i 27 ovva- 
Odotvres TH Tiotre Tod ebayyediov (where see Lightfoot) and Acts vi 7 
modus GxXos Tév iepéwy tajKovoy TH tictea. Nor is there any reason why 
we should object to such a use of ziors, any more than to the corre- 
sponding use of éA7is, which we find in Col. i 5 dca tiv éAwida ri daroxet- 
pévnv dpiv, and 1 Tim. it "Incod Xpurrod rijs éAridos Hpav. Of course, if 
people choose to translate rv riorw by ‘the Creed’ they are guilty of 
an anachronism. The more correct equivalent would be ‘the truth’ or 
‘the Gospel’. ‘Contending for the faith’ here is pretty much the 
same as ‘holding the traditions’ in 2 Thess. ii 15 and r Cor. xi 2; the 
weightiest of all traditions being that singled out as the essence of the 
Christian religion both by St John (1 John iv 2) and by St Paul 
(Rom. x 8, 1 Cor. xii 3), viz. xipsos "Inoois. 

Having satisfied himself that the Epistle is post-apostolic, Mr Barns 
naturally finds that the words ddeAdos 5é "IaxwPov must be an interpola- 
tion intended to give apostolic authority to the letter. He meets the 
objection that ‘a forger would hardly have attributed his composition 
to a man otherwise so entirely unknown as Jude’ by suggesting that 
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the character assumed by the writer is not the obscure brother of 
James, but Judas the prophet, who was commissioned together with 
Barnabas and Paul to carry the decisions of the Council at Jerusalem to 
the Churches of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia. This protest of his against 
fornication and the eating of cidwAd@vra was remembered in after times, 
and he is thus mentioned, with Agabus and Silas and the daughters 
of Philip, by an anti-Montanist writer in 192 as one of the prophets 
of the Christian Church. Mr Barns takes some pains to prove that 
our Epistle has a prophetic character, which I have no wish to deny, 
holding, as I do, that both Jude and his brother James are rightly 
regarded as prophets. He considers that the Muratorian Canon agrees 
in his conclusion that the Epistle was written about 160 a.p., because 
‘it recognizes Jude as the first among the Epistles which are accepted 
in Catholica’, 1am entirely at a loss to understand this argument. 

I now go on to the second, and more original part of Mr Barns’s 
article, in which he endeavours to prove that the heretics referred to in 
Jude are the Marcosians. He seems to have been first attracted to this 
view by finding (1) that the latter heresy arose about the year 160, corre- 
sponding to the date ‘assigned on independent grounds to the com- 
position of the Epistle of Jude’, and (2) that the scene of the activity of 
the heresiarch Marcus is said to have been Asia, which agrees with 
the inference previously drawn from the resemblance between the 
forms of salutation used in Jude and in’ the Epistle and Martyrdom of 
Polycarp. I have endeavoured to shew that probability is against both 
of these assumptions ; but one can imagine such a close resemblance 
in the characteristics of the two heresies as to upset any @ prior? im- 
probability on the other side. On the contrary, I believe that it can be 
shown (a) that the resemblances are to be found in other parts of the 
New Testament as much as, or more than in Jude ; (4) that they are to 
be found in other Gnostic heresies as much as, or more than in the 
Marcosians ; (¢) that the most striking features of the Marcosian heresy 
are absent from Jude. 

I will take the last point first, though it will be hardly possible to 
keep it quite distinct from the others. Marcus was famed as a magician, 
as is shewn in the iambic verses quoted on p. 400°. Irenaeus, who 
gives the quotation in I xv 6, dwells much on the juggling performances 
of Marcus in I xiii 1, saying that he borrowed them from Anaxilaus, 
* Anaxilai enim ludicra cum nequitia eorum qui dicuntur magi com- 


1 I do not understand why Mr. Barns prints the corrupt & od yxopyyeis ds warip 
arava, ei db’ dyyeAuws dvvapews "ACaCHA moreiv, instead of the generally accepted 
amendment of Scaliger & oo: xopyye? ods warip Sardv dei «.7.A. i.e. ‘the works 
which your father Satan always enables you to perform through the angelic power, 
Azazel.’ 
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miscens, per haec virtutes perficere putatur apud eos qui sensum 
non habent et a mente sua excesserunt.’ The original Greek has 
been preserved by Epiphanius (xxxiv 1) with occasional variations and 
additions. In this passage it seems to be faithful enough: ra yap 
’AvagiAdov tratyna TH Tov Aeyopévww padywv tavoupyia ovppitas, 80° abrav 
gavrdlwv te Kai payedwv «is Exrdrn~w Tors Spavrds re Kal reBopévous aira 
mepéBarev . .. of S& 1a ard wepeepyias Spavres Soxodor Suvdues twas ev 
xepolv airod émireeio Oar . . . wy yewooxovres Soxydoa Sri dd payelas 7 
cvoracts Tov Tap airov maryviou ériredeira. aitoi yap éuBpovryro: waytd- 
macw yeyovacw. Some particulars of the methods of Anaxilaus are 
mentioned by Pliny (#7. 2. xxxv 15 175), ‘lusit et Anaxilaus eo (sul- 
phure), candens in calice novo (a/. addens in calicem vini) prunaque 
subdita circumferens, exardescentis repercussu pallorem dirum, velut 
defunctorum, offundente conviviis’. From these different authorities 
Mr Barns extracts the following result, ‘ By means of these fumes he 
not only frightened his followers by the death-like pallor, but induced 
a state of drowsiness which became the occasion for dreams and obscene 
practices’. He then adds that ‘ Epiphanius alludes to these dreams in 
his chapter on the Gnostic heresies (xxvi 13), and quotes Jude 8: These 
in their dreamings defile the flesh’. 1 shall presently say something as to 
this last sentence, but will meanwhile point out that neither Irenaeus 
nor Pliny is responsible for the statement that Marcus or Anaxilaus by 
the use of sulphur ‘induced a state of drowsiness which became the 
occasion for dreams and obscene practices’. Pliny says nothing beyond 
what has been quoted, and Irenaeus suggests no connexion between 
these juggling tricks and the immoralities of which Marcus and his 
followers were guilty. Mr Barns may have been misled by the word 
nequitia, which occurs in the old Latin version, but the Greek is 
mavoupyia, more correctly rendered by versutia in the later version. All 
that is implied is that Marcus joined to his dealings with evil spirits the 
ordinary tricks of the conjuror, and thus caused a belief in his miraculous 
powers (Svvdues, virtutes) on the part of his infatuated followers, who 
could no longer trust their senses (cis éxwAnéw mepéBarev, py ywo- 
cxovtes Soxidoa, ¢uBpovryro). Irenaeus goes on to mention some of 
these magic tricks, such as causing white wine to assume the colour of 
blood, over-filling a large chalice with the contents of a smaller one. 

I turn now to the book of Epiphanius in which, treating of the 
twenty-sixth heresy, he quotes Jude 8. But this book is headed xara 
tav eyopévwv Tyvwornxay, and I do not think it contains a single 
mention of the Marcosians, who rank as the thirty-fourth heresy. It is 
of course possible that the evil practices ascribed to one heresy may 
have prevailed also in another, but when an attempt is made to shew 
that the Marcosian heresy is particularly referred to in St Jude, it is 
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surely incumbent on a writer, who is looking for resemblances, to 
use the utmost care to confine himself to what is undoubtedly Mar- 
cosian. The charges made by Epiphanius against the Gnostics, 
whether true or false, are such as St Paul would have considered it 
a shame to speak of. It seems that they actually defended themselves 
by appealing to Jude 8. Epiphanius replies that they misinterpret the 
verse, ov wept ris évurvudcews A€éyer Tod trvov, GAA zepi THs pvOddous 
atrav tpaywdias Kal Anporoyias, ds Sa Trvov Acyouévns Kal ov awd 
éppwpévys Svavoias. As bearing on Mr Barns’s contention, the fact that 
they tried to claim the authority of Jude on their side, is not without 
importance. 

But though St Jude says nothing about the practice of magic by false 
teachers, Epiphanius, in the same passage in which he speaks of 
Anaxilaus, seems to refer to another writing of the New Testament 
as giving a warning against its use by Marcus. His words are: yivasa 
yap kai dv8pas in’ abrod rerdavnpéva te Kai werdavynpévous érnydyero .. . 
payixns trdpywv KvBelas éyrepdraros, drarjcas Te Tos mpoeipyyévous 
mdvras tpocéxew aitg os yrwotikwrdty Kal Sivapw peyiorny amd tov 
dopdtwv ... térwv éxovr. Again (in xxxiv 22) he says ovx dy SuvyOein 
xuBevruxy tus érivowa dvruryxeiv mpds Thy axtiva ts GAnOeias. Both these 
passages are quoted by Dr Armitage Robinson in illustration of Eph. iv 
14 Wa pyxére Gpev vari, krAvdwvitopevor Kai repupepdpmevor travti dvéeum 
ris Sidacxadias év rH xuBia tov dvOpirwv év wavoupyig zpos tiv peOodiav 
THs wAdvys. Perhaps we might also compare Eph. v 6 foll. uydeis tuas 
dmatdtw Kevois Adyous .. - Fre yap wore oxdros, viv St pds ev xupiy... 
kal pi) ovyKxowwveire Trois Epyors Tois dxdpmois tod oxdrous ... Ta yap 
kpupy ywopeva in’ abrav aloypov éotw Kai Eye x.7.X. 

A second note of the Marcosians is their influence with women, of 
which Mr Barns speaks in pp. 401, 402. We do not find this referred 
to in Jude, but we do find it elsewhere in the New Testament as in 
2 Tim. iii 6 & tovrwv ydp ciow of évdivovres cis Tas oikias Kai al wri- 
Covres yuvatxdpia ceowpevpéva. duapriass, dydpeva erPupias rouxidats, wav- 
tote pavOdvovra, kat pndérore cis éxiyvwow GAnbeias éXOciv Suvapeva, where 
Alford refers to the account given by Irenaeus of Marcus. A special 
point mentioned by Irenaeus I xiii 3 is that Marcus encouraged and 
even commanded women to prophesy, in reference to which Mr Barns 
quotes 1 Cor. xiv 34, 1 Tim. ii 12 dddoxew yovari oi éritpérw, ovde 
aidevreiy dvdpds, GAAG elvan ev Hovyia. Nothing of the sort occurs in 
Jude; but Mr Barns’s paraphrase of Irenaeus suggests that he has still 
in his mind the évwrvafopevar of Jude 8. Irenaeus says that if a woman, 
being called on to prophesy by Marcus, replied oix ola rpopyrevew, 
‘Marcus made certain invocations’ (I suppose, of his familiar spirit), 
where Mr Barns seems to translate émxAyjoes twas movovpevos ‘mes- 
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merized them’, and continues ‘having put them into a trance’ (cis 
xatamAnéw) ‘ he said Open your mouth and say what you like, and you wili 
prophesy. But xararAngis does not mean a france, but rather awe or 
terror at being brought into the presence of a supernatural power ; cf. its 
use in the passage quoted below as to apocryphal books. A third 
mark of the Marcosian heresy is the stress laid upon genealogies made 
up of mystical words and numbers, which occupy some sixty pages in 
Stieren’s edition. The only allusion to this which Mr Barns can find 
in Jude is in the péovov deomérny of v. 4, but such yeveadoyias are con- 
demned by name in 1 Tim. i 4 pyde mporexewy pibos Kal epee es 
drepavros, and Tit. iii 9 pwpas dé Sires kal yeveadoyias . . . wepiiorago : 
cf, 1 Tim. iv 7 rods BeByAovs cai ypawdas piOovs raparrod. 

Irenaeus, in his Preface, cites 1 Tim. i 4 as referring generally to 
the Gnostic heresies which had arisen since the time of Paul; but 
Mr Barns, if he is to be consistent, must regard the Pastoral Epistles 
as direct answers to the Marcosians, written therefore not earlier than 
160 A.D. 

Another ‘link’ between the Marcosians and Jude is found in their 
common use of apocryphal literature, on which reference is made to 
Iren. I xx 1 dpv@yrov rAHO0s dzroxpidwv Kai vibwv ypadav, &s abroi 
éxhacav, raperdhéepovew eis xaradrAnéw tov dvonrwv. But no one has 
accused Jude of forging apocryphal books or of using books forged by 
the Marcosians. Nor do we know for certain that Marcus used the old 
apocryphal books with which Jude was acquainted. All that is known 
is that he is stated by an opponent’ to have received the aid of 
Azazel in his sorcery, and that the name Azazel occurs in the book 
of Enoch. 

I come at last to what I allow to be real agreements between the 
Marcosians and the heretics of Jude. These are (1) the abuse of the 
Agapae, (2) antinomianism, (3) flattery of the rich. But there is 
nothing distinctive in these general characteristics. They are applicable 
to various forms of Gnostic heresy ; and St Jude does not enter into 
particulars which would suit one more than another. One minute 
point is made by Mr Barns. He says that ‘it was to check such 
perversions of forms of prayer (seemingly such as are involved in the use 
of ov dé) that the writer of the Epistle bids the faithful to pray in the 
Holy Ghost (Jude 20)’. I can hardly think that this is seriously urged. 
At this point in his Epistle Jude has left the heretics behind and turns 
to his own people to encourage them in the use of that highest form 


* I do not quite understand the remarks made in p. 411, that the iambic verses 
referred to ‘help to shew the identity of thought and responsibility between the 
elder of Asia (i. e. the iambist) and the writer of the Epistle’. What ‘thought’, 
what ‘ responsibility ’ is common to the two? 
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of prayer which St Paul had urged on the Ephesians (vi 18) and the 
Romans (viii 26, 27). 

I have no remarks to make upon the fifth part of the Article, dealing 
with the Liturgical formularies of the Marcosian Heresy, except that 
I notice a difference between the way in which Mr Barns speaks of the 
resemblance between certain formulas of Marcus and passages of 1 Cor. 
and of 2 Pet. Of the former he says ‘ The words of St Paul Rom. i11 
I long to see you, that I may impart (peradé) to you some spiritual gift 
(xdpuwrpa), taken in connexion with 1 Cor. xiv 1 Desire spiritual gifts, 
but rather that ye may prophesy, seem to suggest that there is possibly in 
the words of Marcus (Iren. I xiii 3: jperadoival co Oédw rips epijs 
xdperos .. . AdpBave tpGrov dx’ éyod, xai di’ éuod riv xdpw) some echo of 
the formula of the Church’. In this I am disposed to agree; but it is 
strange to find Mr Barns so much the slave of his theory as to the date 
of 2 Peter, that he speaks of the beautiful words in 2 Pet. iii 18 Grow 
in grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as being 
merely an echo of the eucharistic formula of Marcus, 4 dvevvonros xai 
Gppyros xapis wAnpwoat cod tov éow avOpwrov, cai wAnOivar & col Ti 
yracw aris, éyxararmeipovea Tov KéKKov TOU cwarews eis Tv ayabiy yi. 


J. B. Mayor. 


SOME NEW COPTIC APOCRYPHA. 


A RECENT publication of M. Pierre Lacau (/ragments d’ Apocryphes 
Coptes: Mémoires ... de ? Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale du 
Caire, 1904) has given us a welcome supplement to the texts edited in 
former years by MM. Révillout and Guidi, and augmented and trans- 
lated by Forbes Robinson in Coptic Apocryphal Gospels (Cambridge, 
1896). 

M. Lacau has edited from the MSS in the Bibiiothique Nationale such 
fragments as relate to the life of our Lord. His intention was to 
continue with those that concern the Virgin, Joseph, and the Apostles : 
but this intention, we regret to learn, he has relinquished in view of the 
fact that M. Révillout has undertaken a complete edition of the Coptic 
Apocrypha for a forthcoming series of Scriptores Christiani Orientales. 
The latter scholar has given a French version of nearly all that is new 
in M. Lacau’s publication, in a pamphlet entitled L’ Evangile des Douze 
Apétres récemment découvert, of which account must be taken in con- 
junction with M. Lacau’s work. 

A brief analysis must first be given of M. Lacau’s texts. 

VOL. VI. Pp 
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I. The first item is a fragment of the Acta Pilati (chapters ix—xi) in 
a version differing from those previously known. 

II. Two leaves, paged 53, 54 and 59, 60, of an interesting narrative 
about the Resurrection. Pilate examines the soldiers who guarded the 
tomb, separately, asking each of them how many men, or who, removed 
the body of Jesus. They give contradictory answers, that the eleven 
apostles and their disciples came,—that Joseph and Nicodemus and their 
family came,—that they, the soldiers, were asleep. Pilate orders them 
to be imprisoned, and goes with the centurion and the Jewish priests 
and elders to the tomb. Here they find the grave-clothes, and Pilate 
asks why, if the body were stolen, these were not taken with it. The 
Jews answer that these are not the grave-clothes of Jesus. Pilate 
remembers the words of Jesus—‘ great wonders must happen in my 
tomb ’,—and he embraces the grave-clothes and weeps over them. Then 
he turns to the centurion, who has but one eye, the other having been 
destroyed in battle. 

Here is a lacuna in which the centurion’s eye is healed by the touch 
of the grave-clothes (as M. Lacau rightly suggests), and he is converted. 
Then Joseph and Nicodemus are summoned, and it is pointed out by 
the Jews that in a well in the garden there is the body of a crucified 
man. 

We resume with a broken dialogue between Pilate and the centurion, 
and then the party go to the well, ‘and I Gamaliel followed’: an 
interesting clause, shewing the attribution of the narrative. The corpse 
is seen in the well, and the Jews cry out that it is that of Jesus. Joseph 
and Nicodemus, questioned, say that the grave-clothes, which Pilate 
is carrying, are those of Jesus, and the body is that of the thief who was 
crucified with Him. 

Pilate remembers the words of Jesus, ‘The dead shall be raised to 
life in my tomb’, and he suggests to the Jews that if this body be that 
of Jesus, it ought to be replaced in the tomb. 

Here the fragment ends: but it is easy to see, as M. Lacau points 
out, that the body when laid in the tomb revives, and bears witness to 
its own identity, and to the resurrection of Christ. I have seen 
a detached sheet of an Ethiopic MS (of which an account and a rough 
and incorrect version by myself was printed in the Mewdery House 
Magazine, 1892, pp. 641-6, by the Rev. A. Baker, together with a fac- 
simile of two pages) which plainly relates to the same story. I will 
reproduce the version here ‘ with all faults’. 

p. 1, col. 1. ...the linen cloths, for he said ‘O my brother, dost 
thou not behold how it smells and is beautiful, the fragrance of that 
linen cloth, and it is not like the smell of the dead, but like the fine 
linen (purple) of kings’ wrappings’. And the Jews said to Pilate, ‘Thou 
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thyself knowest how Joseph put upon Him much spice and incense and 
(rubbed) Him with myrrh and aloes, and this is the cause why they 
smell (col. 2) fragrant’. And Pilate said to them, ‘ Although there was 
put ointment upon the linen cloth, wherefore is that sepulchre as 
a chamber which has in it musk and sweet spices, and is warm and 
smells fragrant?’ And they said, ‘This odour which is sweet, Pilate, 
that is the smell of the garden which is what the winds blow into it’. 
And Pilate heard them and (p. 2, col. 1)... Pilate and he said unto 
them, ‘Ye have prepared for yourselves a way of perdition and gone 
astray, and fallen into a place which shall not be visited for ever’. And 
they hearkened to him and said to him, ‘It is not proper or desirable 
for thee to come to this sepulchre, for thou (art) governor and. the city 
desires thee: and lo! the elders of the priests and the chiefs (col. 2) of 
the Jews will learn this speech and deed of thine. And it is not a proper 
thing for thee to cause war among the Jews on account of a man (who 
is) dead.’ And he? said to him, ‘ Alas, O my brother, look at this great 
hatred wherewith the Jews hate Jesus. We have done their will and 
crucified Him : and all the world has come to view through their wicked- 
ness and injustice. And He will visit (?) 

{Here at least two leaves are gone. We resume with the end of 
a prayer of Pilate, as it seems. | 

(p. 3, col. 1) and giver of life to all, give life (resurrection) to all the 
dead. 

[The rest of the column is occupied by a picture: above, men laying 
a shrouded corpse in a tomb; below, Pilate praying with extended 
hands. | 

(Col. 2) I believe that Thou hast risen and hast appeared to me and 
Thou wilt not judge me, O my Lord, because I acted for Thee (did this 
to Thee) fearing this from the Jews. And it is not that I deny Thy 
resurrection, O my Lord, I believe in Thy word and in the mighty works 
which Thou didst work amongst them when Thou wast alive ; Thou didst 
raise many dead. Therefore,O my God, be not angry with me because 
of what I did (p. 4, col. 1) (putting) another body in the place where 
they put therein Thy body, for I did that, that there might be shame and 
disgrace upon those who believe not in Thy resurrection, false ones, for 
upon them is shame for ever. Praise and honour and power becometh 
Thee from the mouth of Thy creatures for ever andever. Amen.’ (Col. 2) 
And when Pilate had finished this prayer, while he stretched forth his 
hands over the sepulchre, there came a voice from the mouth of the 
dead and said, ‘O my Lord (?) I behold Thy sepulchre how Thou hast 
opened it. I behold the garden before (?). Roll away the stone O my 


? Perhaps ‘she said’: it is not unlikely that Pilate’s wife was introduced into 
the story. 


Pp2 
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Lord Pilate, that I may go and come out in the power of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, who rose from the dead’. And Pilate cried out with great joy. 

That this is nearly related to the Coptic story does not need to be 
explained. Whether it is actually part of the same document is not 
clear: there are differences. In the Coptic, for instance, the Jews deny 
that the grave-clothes belonged to Jesus; in the Ethiopic they allow it. 
But the central point, of the placing of a body in the tomb of Christ 
which revives and bears testimony to the resurrection, is common to 
both: and this is an episode which we do not find anywhere else. 
M. Lacau refers to an Arabic Martyrium Pilati in MS Arab. 152 at the 
Bibl. Nat. as containing or likely to contain similar matter. This clearly 
deserves investigation : it would be most interesting to have the story in 
a completer form. 

III. Three fragments, the last preserved partly in two recensions, of 
a narrative connected with the Passion. 

Christ and the Apostles are at table: the table, it is said, used to 
turn of its own accord after Christ had partaken of a dish, in order to 
present the dish to each of the Apostles. 

Matthias (not yet, of course, one of the twelve, but represented, one 
supposes, as an attendant?: just as St Martialis and St Ursinus were repre- 
sented in Western legends) places a cock on the table in a dish, and 
tells how, when he was killing it, the Jews taunted him by saying that 
his Master’s blood would soon be shed like that of the cock. Jesus, 
smiling, assents to this, comparing the cock to John Baptist, as the 
herald of light. Then touching the cock, He revives it and bids it fly 
away and announce the story of His betrayal (one would have expected 
‘of His resurrection’, but the word is rapad:déva). 

The second fragment, which has many gaps, tells shortly how Judas 
received the pieces of silver. Then, that Judas’s wife was nursing the 
child, only seven months old, of Joseph of Arimathaea. On the day of 
Judas’s bargain the child fell ill (apparently), and Joseph was summoned 
to see it. On his arrival it cried out, begging to be taken away ‘from 
the hands of this @ypiov, because yesterday at the ninth hour they 
received the price (of blood)’. Joseph took the child away accordingly. 

Then follows a very short narrative, only a few lines, of the Passion 
and Crucifixion. 

The third fragment tells the story of a man of Bethlehem, by name 
Ananias, who, after the death of Jesus, ran forward and embraced the 
body and the cross. A voice came from the body, blessing him and 


1 Or as the master of the house in which the meal takes place. In the 
apocalypse of Bartholomew (Lacau p. 77) Matthias is said to have been rich 
in worldly goods, this is no doubt the result of confusion with Matthew. Matthew 
is mentioned in this same paragraph, without any allusion to his riches. 
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promising him immortality. The Jews in wrath stoned him without 
effect, then placed him in a burning furnace for three days and three 
nights, and finally the high priest pierced him with a lance. The voice 
of God was heard blessing him, and promising that his body should 
never decay. 

The episode of the resuscitation of the cock in the first of these frag- 
ments is one which took hold on popular imagination, both in East and 
West. It is told in Danish and other northern ballads, and represented 
in early northern art, in connexion with Christ’s birth, the actors being 
St Stephen and Herod ; and again in connexion with the Passion in late 
Greek forms of the Acta Pilati, and in a good many Latin MSS, as 
a detached story, the actors being Judas and his wife or mother. An 
Ethiopic writing called the Book of the Cock’, described in D’Abbadie’s 
catalogue, contains the tale in a form probably much like the Coptic. 
It deserves publication. 

To the other two fragments I can at present adduce no parallel. 

IV. A large portion of the Apocalypse of Bartholomew, in two recen- 
sions. Both of these are from the convent of Amba Schenoudah (whence, 
indeed, most of the other fragments also come), where Bartholomew’s 
body was thought to be preserved. 

One portion of this Apocalypse had been long known by a publication 
of E. Dulaurier in 1835. We now have an important accession. The 
extracts of the whole are as follows : 

Christ has descended into Hell. He tramples on Beliar and Melchir 
(cf. Belkiras in the Ascension of Isaiah). Meanwhile Death is convers- 
ing with the grave-clothes of Christ in the sepulchre. The grave-clothes, 
it is evident, are caused to personate Christ and to hold Death in parley 
while Christ descends to harry Hell. 

Christ addresses the soul of Judas in terms resembling those of the 
lamentation over Elihu in the Zestament of Job (ch. xliii). Only the 
beginning of this remains. Two pages (one leaf) are lost *. 

After this speech Death (Abaddon), who must have found out the trick 


1 D’Abbadie’s account (Catal. Raisonné de MSS Eth. 1859, p. 10) is: ‘ Aussitot 
aprés la Sainte Céne, Akrosina, femme de Simon le Pharisien, apporta un coq roti 
dans un pot, le mit sur un joli plat et le posa devant notre Sauveur... et Jésus 
lui rendit la vie en le touchant et l’envoya épier Judas dans Jérusalem ; il lui 
donna aussi la voix humaine. Et Rigrimt, femme de Judas, l’envoya aux Juifs. 
Le coq assista au marché conclu par Judas et s’en alla l’annoncer a Jésus, qui, aprés 
Yavoir écouté, l’envoya monter en volant jusqu’au ciel pendant 10,000 ans... 
Ensuite vient Vhistoire de la Passion... Sail, Yodnan et Alexandre sont parmi 
les persécuteurs de Notre Seigneur.’ 

2 It will be remembered by some that in the fragmentary Coptic Acts of Andrew 
and Paul, there is a long conversation between Paul and the soul of Judas, which 
is found alone in Hell by the former. 
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practised upon him, descends into Hell with his Power, the Pestilence 
(Aowpds), and his six Decani. They find the place laid desolate, and 
only three souls left, namely, those of Cain, Herod, and Judas. We are 
reminded of Dante’s Jnferno here: a mutilated sentence reads, ‘Ils se 
trouvaient dans ce lieu comme un xedos (?) & trois tétes (rpixépados) de 
l’absence de pardon qui était sur eux, etc.’ 

Meanwhile Christ with the delivered souls emerges to find the angels 
singing the hymn of dawn. 

The holy women had come to the tomb. They were Mary Magda- 
lene, Mary mother of James, whom Christ had delivered from Satan, 
Salome who tempted Him, Mary and Martha, Johanna wife of Chuza, 
Berenice whom He healed of an issue at Capernaum, Lia the widow, 
whose son He raised at Nain, and the woman that was a sinner, to whom 
He said, ‘Thy sins which are many are forgiven thee’. They were in 
the garden of Philoges the gardener, whose son Simeon Christ healed 
when He came down from the Mount of Olives with His disciples (i. e. 
after the Transfiguration). 

Then follows a conversation between Philoges and the Virgin, in 
which he tells her how the Jews had buried Jesus in his garden, and 
how in the night a vast multitude of angels and His Father had come 
and raised Him. 

Now the Saviour appears in His chariot and calls to the Virgin in the 
language of His deity. She answers ‘ Rabboni’ (with other words), and 
He addresses her in a long benediction. After this, in one recension, 
she says, ‘Jf thou permittest me not to touch thee, bless me’. In both 
texts she asks for a blessing, which is given. Then she goes to summon 
the apostles. Two leaves (four pages) are gone. After the gap follows 
the passage published by Dulaurier treating of the forgiveness of 
Adam, the blessings pronounced on the several apostles, and the appear- 
ance in Galilee. Bartholomew appears throughout as the narrator. 

The device of the talking grave-clothes in this fragment is new and 
curious. It has a flavour of the familiar popular tale in which drops of 
blood are made to call in answer to the ogre or wizard and make him 
believe that his prisoner is still in the house, and so delay his pursuit. 
A more interesting point is the mention of Salome as having tempted 
Christ. We can hardly be wrong in seeing here a reference to the 
dialogue between Salome and our Lord which was contained in the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians’. Any indication of the continued 

1 In the Comptes rendus de [' Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres 1903 pp. 246 sqq. 
in an account of a paper read by M, Révillout on these same apocrypha. The only 
document of which no notice is given in the other publications before me is 
one relating to Salome. I will quote what M. Révillout says of it: 


‘Aun vangile de l’enfance encore inconnu appartient sans doute le récit des 
aventures de Salomé. Ces aventures sont peu édifiantes . . . Selon notre 
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influence of this book in Egypt is welcome and valuable. Perhaps the 
strangest thing in the whole is the apparent confusion between the 
Virgin and Mary Magdalene. The Virgin is not mentioned in the list 
of holy women ; and the incident of the Voli me tangere is pretty clearly 
transferred from the Magdalene to her. So grave a mistake is hardly 
conceivable, as a mistake. It must be rather an intentional and con- 
scious perversion. It recurs in another document, of which a notice 
will be found later on in this paper. 

The general tone of the book is late. There is, indeed, one mention 
of Aeons (‘ Hail to thee [the Virgin] who hast united the seven Aeons 
in a single creature’), but it is very vague. The primacy of Peter, ‘the 
great archbishop’, is strongly emphasized. 

It will be asked what connexion there is between the Coptic Apoca- 
lypse and the Questions of Bartholomew (Greek and Slavonic), edited by 
Vassiliev and by Bonwetsch. Both, it may be answered, have this in 
common—that the scene is laid after the Resurrection, and that the 
Virgin is prominent in both. But there is no actual coincidence of 
matter, though I feel the probability that a complete text of the Coptic 
Apocalypse would furnish some point of connexion. I am inclined 
to suspect that the Coptic text was an elaboration, made at Amba 
Schenoudah, in honour of the local saint, of some earlier text, whereof 
relics are also embedded in the Questions of Bartholomew. 

V. Eleven leaves containing matter relating to the ministry of our 
Lord. Most of this has already been published by Révillout and Guidi, 
and translated by Forbes Robinson. M. Lacau gives a translation of 
the inedited portions. These are two in number. 

The first continues the text at the point where Robinson’s fragment ITI 
(p. 176) ends. It tells of the intrigues for and against the making Jesus 
king of the Jews. John the Apostle, it is said, was taken by Carius (an 


apocryphe, Salomé était une demi-mondaine trés connue, qui avait autrefois 
acquis une grande fortune. Le saint vieillard Siméon, qui bénit le Christ 4 sa 
naissance, était allé alors la trouver, comme si la réputation de sa beauté l’avait 
attiré. Salomé trés émue croit le reconnaitre sans en étre certaine. Sur sa 
demande, elle l’emméne dans des chambres de plus en plus secrétes, pour éviter 
de le compromettre. Enfin il s’ouvre a elle de ses intentions et finit par la 
convertir. Elle abandonna alors sa maison et ses richesses. I] la baptise au nom 
de la Sainte-Trinité, qui lui a été révélée sur le Jourdain, que le Christ devait plus 
tard visiter, il le sait. Salomé se retire 4 Bethléem, oi: elle construit des lieux de 
refuge pour y servir les voyageurs. C’est la que viennent plus tard Joseph et 
Marie. Sur la demande de Joseph, Salomé va chercher une sage-femme (comme 
dans le proto-évangile de Saint-Jacques). La sage-femme et elle devaient, d’aprés 
le dernier texte, assister au miracle qui lui montra, ainsi qu’a Salomé, en Jésus 
le Fils de Dieu.’ 

Provisionally this must be regarded as not at all an early story, and as very 
probably influenced by such legends as that of Mary of Egypt. 
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imperial officer) to Tiberius, and gave him an account of Jesus. Jesus, 
‘as it is written in the Gospels’, retires to a mountain with the Apostles. 
And here follows a solemn blessing of Peter, not unlike that in the 
Apocalypse of Bartholomew. Similar blessings of other apostles appear 
to be contained in a fragmentary leaf (pp. 97, 98) not translated by the 
editor. Then, after no long gap, in all probability, we resume with 
Robinson’s fragment IV (pp. 177-9). This, it may be remembered, 
ends with an appearance of the devil as a fisherman, who catches men 
by different parts of their bodies. A leaf in Lacau (pp. 99, 100: transla- 
tion p. 108) gives us the continuation of this scene. The devil is put 
to flight by John: Bartholomew then asks to see ‘him whom Thou didst 
create to laugh at him (i. e. Leviathan : see Ps. civ 26), whom Thou didst 
cast down from the height of the heaven’. Jesus replies that no man 
can bear the sight, but that He Himself, who puts all fear to flight, is 
with them. A cloud then appears in the sky, which is that same cloud 
on which Moses and Elias went up to heaven, and from which the voice 
of the Father was heard: ‘This is my (Son)’. Here the fragment ends. 

It seems not doubtful that a vision of Satan is to be vouchsafed to 
the Apostles in answer to Bartholomew’s request. In this I see a near 
resemblance to the Questions of Bartholomew, where (ed. Bonwetsch 
pp. 18 sqq.) Bartholomew makes the same demand and receives a very 
similar answer: Beliar is then brought, chained, by angels, and reveals 
many mysteries to the inquisitive Apostle. This affinity between the 
Coptic fragment and the Greek book is to my mind in favour of the 
notion that the Coptic Apocalypse of Bartholomew will be found to be 
ultimately identical with the Quwestions: at the least it points to an 
acquaintance with the Questions in Egypt. 

Another Greek document which should be mentioned in connexion 
with this incident is the Dispute of Christ with Satan, edited in two 
late texts by Vassiliev. In this there is no mention of Bartholomew, 
but there is a rather similar setting ; and there is the common feature 
of a cloud appearing (which suspends Satan in the air). I rather imagine 
that this would be the ultimate function of the cloud in the Coptic 
fragment. 

The general complexion of the piece is, of course, already known. 
It is professedly not in the nature of a supplement to the Gospels 
(Robinson p. 165), but one cannot easily find another description for 
it. It constantly refers to the Gospels, and gives information which 
they do not contain. Possibly we ought to regard these narratives as 
illustrative extracts from older books introduced by the preacher to add 
interest to his sermon (for these documents are nearly all in the form of 
sermons): at least in the case before us we have seen what looks like 
a borrowing from an apocryphon of Bartholomew. Other amplifications, 
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e.g. the long address of Christ to Thomas (p. 170), may be put down 
confidently to the writer’s imagination. In the case before us it does 
not appear (as it does in some others) that the author is supposed to be 
an eye-witness, or a companion of the Apostles. But until some more 
complete text containing the beginning or end of these homilies is 
discovered, we cannot pronounce with certainty on the claims which 
their writers made for them. 

It is now time to take account of the fragments which M. Révillout 
has translated in his pamphlet Z’Zvangile des Douze Apitres récemment 
découvert (pp. 56). His main thesis in this work is one for which he 
will not find many supporters. It is that the fragments described above 
under Nos. II, III, and V, together with many others, belong to a single 
work which he identifies with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles men- 
tioned by Origen (im Zucam): that this was an orthodox compilation 
attributed to Gamaliel, and dating from the beginning of the second 
century. However, as far as our present knowledge goes, we are not 
justified in regarding the ‘homiletic’ fragments (No. V) as belonging to 
the same work as Nos. II or III: and I shall be surprised if many or 
any students incline to assign to any of the documents a date anterior 
to the fourth century at earliest in their present form. Still, we must 
be grateful to M. Révillout for what he has given us in the way of new 
matter, and we shall look eagerly for his promised full publication of 
the texts in M. Graffin’s series. 

His pamphlet is arranged in a rather confusing order. He follows 
the Gospel story and intercalates his texts in the midst of his comments, 
and extracts from the canonical Gospels. It may be useful to give 
a list of the passages. 

p- 7- = Robinson p. 168. 

p. 10. R. p. 169. 

p. tr. New. Accusation of Philip the Tetrarch by Herod to Tiberius, 
and deposition of Philip. 

p. 12. Robinson p. 169. Miracle of the loaves. 

p- 14. Robinson p. 169. Lazarus. p. 16. R.p.172. pp. 17-19. 
R. pp. 173-5- 

p. 19. Lacau p. 105. 

p- 22. Lacau p. 106. 

On p. 24 is a paragraph from the Apocalypse of Bartholomew. Lacau 
P- 75- 

p. 25. Robinson pp. 176-8. p. 28. R. p. 178. 

The fragments on pp. 7-25 are (except that on p. 24) from the 
‘homiletic’ narrative. 

p- 30. New. A paragraph on Judas, who is instigated by his wife to 
take money from the purse, and also to betray Christ. This resembles 
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Lacau’s No. III, in that mention is made of Judas’s wife: but it does 
not fit into that text. 

p. 32. Lacau p. 33, No. III. 

On pp. 36, 37 is given the Strasburg fragment published by Jacoby. 
This also Révillout considers to form part of the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

pp. 38, 39. New. A conversation between Jesus and Pilate. A 
longer one discovered subsequently by the editor is given in a note 
on p. 37- 

p. 41. Lacau pp. 34-6. The episode of Ananias of Bethlehem. At 
the end of this, on p. 42, Révillout adds a new fragment which to my 
mind cannot but be an address of Christ to Thomas after the resurrec- 
tion. It is an amplification of the words, ‘ Reach hither thy finger’, &c. 

p. 44. New. An account of the appearance of Christ to the Virgin 
in the garden, in which the words Wodi me tangere are undoubtedly 
addressed to the latter, and not to Mary Magdalene: ‘6 mire, ne me 
touchez pas .. . Il n’est pas possible que rien de charnel me touche 
jusqu’a ce que jaille au ciel.’ 

pp. 46-8. Lacau pp. 19 sqq., No. II. 

On pp. 49 sqq. fragments of an account of the Assumption of the 
Virgin are given, which the editor conjecturally attributes to the same 
hand and source as the rest. 

It will have been gathered from what I have said that I do not assign 
a very early date to any of the fragments I have described. In spite of 
this, I feel that considerable interest attaches to them in view of the fact 
that they probably embody (in the allusion to Salome they do plainly 
embody) matter taken from much earlier books. This element will 
have to be carefully strained out by protracted study; and before that 
study can be usefully prosecuted, we must have a Corpus of the texts 
such as we hope M. Révillout will shortly give us. Besides their 
borrowed ingredients, however, these writings have an interest of their 
own. The wealth of fancy, the boldness of invention which they display 
(side by side with a good deal of poor rhetoric, it is true), is really 
remarkable. I think even the ‘general reader’, if he be not too im- 
patient of asterisks and broken sentences, would be interested and 
pleased by the perusal of them. But perhaps a long familiarity with 
this department of fiction has inclined me to an undue tolerance. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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THE SO-CALLED TRACTATUS ORIGENIS AND 
OTHER WRITINGS ATTRIBUTED TO NOVATIAN. 


THE twenty Latin homilies discovered by Batiffol under the title 
‘ Tractatus Origenis de Libris SS. Scripturarum’ were published in 1900, 
and in the October number of the JouRNAL of that same year and the 
January number of 1901 (ii 113 and 254) I contributed notes wherein 
I discussed the problems raised in the early stages of the literary con- 
troversy called forth by the appearance of these 7vactatus. 

Now, after the controversy has been running for five years, and 
a number of scholars have pronounced upon it, it may be of interest to 
report progress. I shall not go back upon the ground covered in the 
previous notes, but shall endeavour to define the present position of 
the discussion, and shall indulge in some practical reflections upon 
certain methods of literary criticism commonly in vogue. 

The one point about which there appears to be common agreement 
is that Weyman has solidly established his thesis that the 7ractatus are 
essentially a book of Latin origin ; consequently Batiffol and Harnack 
have frankly abandoned their first theory of a translation from Origen 
(by Victorinus of Pettau)*. 

The controversy has practically narrowed itself to a choice between 
the two following views. 

(1) The Zvactatus were written by Novatian ; 

(2) They are the work of an unknown author (or compiler), certainly 
post-Nicene, and probably of the later part of the fourth century at 
earliest *. 

The first upholders of Novatian’s authorship, Weyman, Zahn and 
Haussleiter, have all reasserted their view, and defend it in face of the 
criticisms levelled against it ; and their ranks have been reinforced by 
Jordan, who has produced a substantial book entitled Die Theologie der 
neuentdeckten Predigten Novatians (1902); he practically assumes 
Novatian’s authorship as proved, and proceeds without more ado to 
analyse and systematize the teaching of the Zractatus, and to present 
the result as ‘ Novatian’s theology.’ 


1 The proof offered in my first note, that fragments of true Origenistic matter are 
embedded in the 7vactatus, is, however, accepted as valid by these scholars and 
others. 

2 Batiffol it is true has adopted a middle position: he is strongly opposed to 
Novatian’s authorship, but believes that the author was an unknown Novatianist, 
ante-Nicene, perhaps of the first years of the fourth century (Bulletin de litt. 
ecclésiastique (Toulouse) 1900 p. 283; Revue Biblique 1903 p. 81). A similar 
view seems to have been put forward by a Danish scholar named Torm. But it 
has not made way or gained recognition. 
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Against the claim to the authorship thus set up for Novatian weighty 
voices have been raised. Funk was the first carefully to examine the 
new theory ; we shall return to his argument ; here it will suffice to say 
that he concludes that the Zvactatus are certainly not by Novatian, and 
that they are certainly post-Nicene, and probably later than 3650. 
Bardenhewer, in his great History of Early Church Literature, devotes 
six pages to the Zvactatus ; he weighs carefully the hypotheses hitherto 
broached, and concludes that the author lived at the earliest in the 
second half of the fourth century, but that there are no means for 
identifying him’. Harnack in his ‘Chronology’ also discusses the 
problem, and in his article ‘ Novatian,’ in Herzog-Hauck, he summarizes 
his conclusions : the evidence points to an unknown writer at least far 
on (¢if) in the fourth century*. In the second edition (just published) 
of Part III of the History of Roman Literature by M. Schanz, professor 
at Wiirzburg (to be distinguished from the late Professor Schanz of 
Tiibingen), a wonderfully clear and comprehensive résumé of the whole 
controversy may be found: he sums up in favour of the position defined 
at the end of my second note in the JourNAL, that the Zractatus as 
we have them are the work of an unknown writer in the fifth or sixth 
century *. 

Now it will probably be agreed that on a point of early Christian 
historico-theological literary criticism, a stronger court than Funk, 
Bardenhewer and Harnack could hardly be formed ; and these qualified 
judges are unanimous in the verdict that Novatian’s claim must be 
rejected unconditionally, and that the Zyactatus are definitely post- 
Nicene : Bardenhewer and Harnack add that they are not earlier than 
350, and may be considerably later ; in his article Funk abstained from 
any more precise pronouncement than ‘ Post-Nicene,’ but he tells me 
his belief is that the date must be postponed till the fifth century *. 

In these circumstances it was a surprise to read in a little textbook, 
prepared by Jordan for use in ecclesiastical colleges, the statement that 
the Zractatus ‘are with good grounds attributed to Novatian by a series 
of students, and undoubtedly were not composed later than the beginning 
of the fourth century, and certainly belong to the Novatianic circle’®. 


Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur ii 568-74. 

2 Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur ii 407-10; Real-Encyklopddie xiv 227. 

8 Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur iii 423-27. 

* He writes: ‘Meine Grande sind tibrigens derart, dass ich jedenfalls ins 5. Jahr- 
hundert herabgehen muss.’ 

5 Die erste von den 20 Predigten, welche Pierre Batiffol im Jahre 1900 zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben hat, und welche von einer Reihe von Forschern mit 
guten Griinden dem Novatian zugeschrieben werden, zweifellos aber nicht spater 
entstanden sind als am Anfang des 4. Jahrhunderts und sicher dem novatianischen 
Kreise angehéren’ (Rhythmische Prosatexte p. 3 (1905)). 
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This, it has to be said, is a method of assertion rather than of science ; 
but it is not uncharacteristic of the general method pursued in this dis- 
cussion by the upholders of Novatian: they steadily advocate Nova- 
tian’s authorship, but ignore what has been advanced on the other 
side. It seems that in these circumstances perhaps the most useful 
contribution that can at present be made to the controversy will be just 
to mark time, by stating succinctly the arguments that have been urged 
against Novatian or any ante-Nicene author of the Zyactatus; which 
are accepted as decisive by Bardenhewer, Harnack, Schanz and most 
others ; but to many of which Novatian’s supporters, to the best of my 
knowledge, have hitherto attempted no answer. 

These arguments are internal and external. 

In regard to the internal arguments, practically nothing has been 
added to the reasons put forward by Funk against an ante-Nicene origin 
for the Zractatus in the article which he wrote at the beginning of the 
discussion '—an article characterized by all the learning, solidity and 
acumen which is associated with Funk’s name. 

(rt) The point on which he lays most stress is the terminology in 
which the Trinitarian teaching and the Christology of the Zractatus 
are couched throughout; this Funk declares to be decisively post- 
Nicene. This argument is the one with which the defenders of the 
Novatian theory have tried to grapple—as indeed they were bound. 
Weyman had already suggested ‘a slight retouching’—ein wenig re- 
touchiert—in the sense of Nicene or post-Nicene Orthodoxy ?. 

Jordan endorses Funk’s judgement, but labours to shew that the 
pieces in question are interpolations*. Bihlmeyer (Repetent in the 
Catholic Faculty at Tiibingen) contended that the pieces in question 
belong to the structure of the context, and cannot be regarded as 
interpolations *. 

Funk, Batiffol, Bardenhewer, and Harnack agree in pronouncing 
the interpolation-theory to be quite inadmissible; and what is more 
significant still, Weyman, who had been disposed to acquiesce in the 
theory, after Bihlmeyer’s article reverted to his previous idea of a 
retouching, or even rewriting of the Zractafus®. It is hard to draw the 
line between interpolation and retouching; for instance, in the chief 
passage in question (Tr. xiv p. 157, 11): ‘Nemo enim vincit nisi qui 
[Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum aequali potestate et indifferenti 
virtute] crediderit,’ Jordan attributes the words in[ _] to interpolation; 


1 Theologische Quartalschrift 1900 p. 534. 

2 Archiv f. lat, Lex. 1900 p. 551. 

> Die Theologie, &c. pp. 50-65. 

* Theologische Quartalschnift 1904 p. 38. 

5 ‘Bearbeitung und Uberarbeitung,’ Biblische Zeitschrift 1924 p. 236. 
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can Weyman attribute much less to retouching? I believe Batiffol 
stands quite alone in thinking that all the expressions in question may be 
(not Novatian’s, indeed, but) ante-Nicene. Even though Hippolytus used 
the term ¢as é« gdwrds, and Tertullian wrote ‘ita de spiritu spiritus 
et de deo deus ut lumen de lumine accensum ’, still few will see in the 
language of the Zractatus : ‘deus de deo et lumen ex lumine’ (p. 67, 21) 
and ‘deus verus de deo vero’ (p. 33, 19) anything else than the Latin 
version of the Creed. 

(2) In Tr. xii (p. 135) the Church is represented as consisting of 
three grades,—catechumeni, competentes, fideles. The middle grade 
(otherwise electi or dwri{ouevor) were the ‘ candidates for baptism’, and 
there is no trace of their being recognized as a distinct grade before the 
middle of the fourth century. 

(3) The application (in Tr. vii p. 80) to our Lord’s bodily appearance 
of the text: ‘Speciosus forma prae filiis hominum’, with the comment that 
He was ‘omni pulchritudine pulchrior, omni formositate formosior’, is 
a post-Nicene conception, elsewhere appearing first towards the end of 
the fourth century, the ante-Nicene conception being that of Is. liii 2, 3. 
These two arguments, (2) and (3), have received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of Bardenhewer and Harnack ; they have, to the best of my 
knowledge, been ignored by the supporters of Novatian. 

(4) Funk points out also that the author of the Zvacfatus gives the 
Sacred Writers whom he quotes the epithet ‘ beatus’ more than twenty 
times ; but Novatian not once does so: this difference, says Funk, tells 
more strongly against Novatian than all the parallels adduced tell for 
him. I have not seen any notice taken of this point. 

We now turn to the external arguments against Novatian. 

(5) Batiffol pointed out the existence of parallels between Tr. ix and 
a passage in Gaudentius of Brescia as a proof that the Zractatus could 
not at any rate be placed in the fifth century, thus assuming that the 
plagiarism lay on the side of Gaudentius. Morin, on the other hand, 
maintains that Gaudentius was the original, and that for reasons that 
merit attention. 

The following is the text from Gaudentius (Serm. III, de Exodi 
Lectione, Migne P. Z. xx 865): 

Agnus enim perfectus, masculus, inquit, anniculus erit vobis: ut nihil 
mediocre de perfecto sentias, nihil infimum de masculo, nihil de 
anniculo semiplenum. Perfectus est quia in eo habitavit omnis pleni- 
tudo divinitatis corporaliter. Masculus est quippe quia vir nasci di- 
gnatus est ex virgine, ut sexui utrique consuleret. Anniculus est, quia 
post illud baptismum quod pro nobis in Iordane susceperat, usque ad 
passionis suae diem unius anni tempus impletur ; et ea tantum scripta 
sunt in Evangeliis quae in illo anno vel docuit vel fecit, nec ipsa tamen 
omnia... [he illustrates this]... Hic est annus domini accepius... 
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Hic est annus cuius coronam (victorialem quippe circulum operibus 
bonitatis Christi benedicendum) propheta laetus nuntiavit in psalmo: 
Benedices, inquit, coronam anni benignitatis tuae, et campi tui replebuntur 
ubertate: corda nempe credentium populorum, percepto semine verbi 
vitae, fructu etiam centesimo redundabunt. 


It is plain, as Morin points out, that Gaudentius’s text of Ex. xii 5 
was: ‘ Agnus perfectus masculus anniculus erit vobis ’—it so stands not 
only at the beginning of the comment, but also when he cites the whole 
context, Ex. xii 3-7, earlier in the Sermon (col. 862), and in the pre- 
vious Sermon (col. 854); and these are the three adjectives on which 
the commentary is based. Thus the commentary belongs to the text ; 
and moreover it has in itself a perfect unity of thought and structure. 

Let us now turn to the parallel passage in Tr. ix (p. 99) :— 


(a) Sed illud mirari me fateor, dilectissimi fratres, ut cum ovem 
diceret, masculum nominaverit. Nemo enim ovem masculum appellat : 
hic vero sic ait: Ovis autem maturus masculus anniculus erit vobis ab 
agnis et haedis. Cum enim ovem nominat carnem Christi indicat, 
quam ecclesiam esse apostolus definivit dicens: Caro, inquit, Christi 
quod est ecclesia, ex qua omnes credentes in Christo generati sumus, 
cuius fetus sancti appellantur. Masculum autem ideo dicit, ut carnem 
ipsam non femineam sed virilem, id est perfecti viri, esse ostenderet, quia 
non est masculus et femina, sed omnes unum sumus in Christo Iesu. 

(4) Et ideo hic talis agnus immaculatus eligitur, ut simplicitas et 
innocentia Christi sub agni istius figura monstretur: masculus quaeritur, 
ut invicta virtus ipsius comprobetur : 

(c) Anniculus dicitur quia ex quo in Iordane baptizatus est a Ioanne, 
quando dixit: Zee agnus dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi, expleto 
et exacto praedicationis tempore, passus est Christus, sicut David de 
hoc praedixit: Benedices, inquit, coronam anni benignitatis tuae. Per- 
fectus est quoque quia, ut apostolus ait, omnis plenitudo divinitatis 
corporaliter in illo inhabitat. 


Here again I think that Morin’s analysis must be accepted: he 
points out that the passage falls into three sections : 

In (a) the biblical text in Ex. xii 5 cited and commented on is: Ovis 
maturus masculus anniculus erit vobis, and it is so cited also, with v. 6, 
earlier in the Tractate (p. 97). The comment turns on the word Ozis, 
and there can be no doubt that Ovis maturus is what the writer of the 
Tractatus had in his biblical text’. But in (4) we find that the comment is 
on another reading of the verse—Agnus immaculatus masculus, and we 

1 I agree with Morin in rejecting the (as it seems to me) paradoxical view that 
there is no biblical text in the Tvactatus ; on the contrary, I hold that not only is 
there a biblical text, but a highly curious and interesting one. I have not the 
special knowledge necessary for investigating it fruitfully, but it is a piece of work 
that ought to be undertaken, and would probably repay the labour spent upon it 
(see note at end of my article in Zeitschr. fiir die NTliche Wissenschaft 1903 
p- 87). 
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have an explanation of mascudus different from that in (2): the source 
of this fragment has not yet been found. It is in (¢) that the parallel to 
Gaudentius occurs, the comment on anniculus being surely a manifest 
depravation of that of Gaudentius ; and then his comment on ferfectus 
being added, as by an afterthought, though Zezfectus has not occurred 
in the verse as cited in the Zvactatus: in other words, we have in (c) yet 
a third type of biblical text, that of Gaudentius—Agnus perfectus &c. 

Can it be supposed that the apparently composite passage of the 
Tractatus is primary, and the passage of Gaudentius, with its transparent 
unity, is secondary? This is Morin’s argument, slightly developed *. 

(6) At the end of my first article in the JourNat I called attention 
to a series of parallelisms between Tr. III and Rufinus’s translation of 
Origen’s Hom. vii in Gen., and I said the presumption is strong that 
the writer of the Zyactatus is the plagiarizer. Batiffol pronounced the 
argument ‘fragile’, but Morin* and Schanz* accept it as decisive. 
That the readers of the JouRNAL may have an opportunity of judging 
I print out the chief of the parallels : 


Origen-Rufinus Hom. VII in Gen. § 3 Tract. Orig. Il, ed. Batiffol, 
(P. G. xii 200). Pp. 27, 17-28, 7. 
Superius iam exponentes spiritualiter Nunc vero fratres attendite quod dico, 
loco virtutis posuimus Saram. quia et ludus iste aliud significare po- 
test, quia in omnibus caro adversatur 
spiritui. 


Si ergo caro cuius personam gerit Ismael etenim figuram carnis gerit, quia 

Ismael, qui secundum carnem nascitur, secundum carnem nascitur, 

*spiritui blandiatur, qui est Isaac, 
Isaac autem spiritus, quia per repromis- 
sionem generatur. et ideo caro 
*blandiatur spiritui 

et illecebrosis cum eo deceptationibus ut inlecebrosis cum eo deceptationibus 

agat, si delectationibus illiciat, volupta- agat, delectationibus inliciat, voluptatibus 

tibus molliat, molliat, 

+huiuscemodi ludus carnis cum spiritu 

Saram maxime, quae est virtus, offendit, 

et huiuscemodi blandimenta accerbissi- 

mam persecutionem iudicat Paulus. Et 

tu ergo, o auditor horum, non illam 

solam persecutionem putes quando 

furore gentilium ad immolandum idolis 

cogeris : sed si forte te voluptas carnis 

illiciat, si tibi libidinis alludat illecebra, et libidinis alludat inlecebra. 

haec si virtutises filius tamquam persecu- 

tionem maximam fuge. Idcirco enim et 

apostolus dicit : Fugite fornicationem. Unde, dilectissimi fratres, videte quia 


1 Revue Bénédictine 1902 p. 228. ? Ibid, p. 226. 
* Op. cit. III? 424. 
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Sed si iniustitia blandiatur, ut personam 
potentis accipias et gratia eius flexus 
non rectum iudicium feras, 

intelligere debes quia sub specie 
ludi blandam persecutionem ab iniustitia 
pateris. Verum et per singulas malitiae 
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etiniustitia hominiblanditur, ut personam 
potentis accipiat et gratia eius flexus 
non rectum iudicium ferat. Quapropter 
intellegere debet quis quia sub specie 
ludi blandam persecutionem ab iniustitia 
patitur. 





species, etiamsi molles et delicatae sint 

et ludo similes, has persecutionem spiri- 

tus dicito, quia in his omnibus virtus 

offenditur. 
Sed quia Sarra figuram virtutis gerit, 
proinde 
+ huiuscemodi ludus Ismael cum Isaac, id 
est carnis cum spiritu, Sarram, quae est 
virtus, maxime offendit. 


There is no need to repeat what I urged in the Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1903 p. 86) against the notion that 
Rufinus is here dependent on the Zvactatus; after Novatian’s advo- 
cates have dealt with the passage it will be time enough to reinforce 
what is there said; it is to be hoped that they will consider the effect 
on Origen’s homily of the removal of the various passages which (they 
must hold) Rufinus interpolated from Novatian. Here I shall direct 
attention to yet another consideration. It will be noticed that a piece 
of Rufinus’s text, suggested by the pagan persecutions and very natural 
in Origen, is not found in the Zractatus, except the three words ‘libi- 
dinis alludat inlecebra’. That Rufinus, when translating Origen, should 
have substituted for his author a piece out of Novatian, and then have, 
so to say, plastered on to three words of Novatian this piece on per- 
secution, whether out of Origen or out of his own head, would surely 
be an altogether fantastic hypothesis. 

In short, are the defenders of the Novatianic (or ante-Nicene) author- 
ship of the Zractatus prepared to assert, with Jordan, that the above 
parallels present ‘by no means a case of direct literary dependence’, 
but only ‘a common inheritance of preaching-tradition’*? Or will they 
try to make reasonable the view that Rufinus, in his work of translation, 
substituted pieces of Novatian for pieces of Origen, and thus produced 
a patchwork of Origen and Novatian? Or, lastly, will they have recourse 
to further applications of the interpolation theory ? 

Until the six difficulties just rehearsed have been in some reasonable 


' «Was die von Butler erwahnte Tatsache von Ubereinstimmungen im 3. Traktate 
mit der Rufinusibersetzung der Homilia in Genesim VII anbetrifft, so wird 
dariber dasselbe zu sagen sein wie ... oben gesagt ist.’ This is the passage 
referred to: ‘...setzen die Ubereinstimmungen keineswegs einen direkten lite- 
rarischen Zusammenhang voraus, da die Ubereinstimmungen, die sich finden, ein 
gemeinsames Erbteil der vorangegangenen Predigtpraxis sein kénnen und wahr- 
scheinlich auch sind’ (op. cit, 205, 206). 


VOL. VI. Qq 
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measure removed, the case for Novatian, or any ante-Nicene author, 
cannot be seriously considered. 

But lest I should expose myself to the same reproach as Novatian’s 
advocates —viz. the failure to notice what is advanced on the opposite 
side—it is necessary to deal with an argument recently put forward by 
Weyman, not indeed as proof of Novatian’s authorship, but as a sign 
that the Zyactafus cannot be placed later than the middle of the fourth 
century’. In Tr. XVIII (p. 198) we read, ‘Novum etenim genus per 
Christum inventum est: interire ne pereas, mori ut vivas’. And in Lucifer 
of Cagliari’s Moriendum esse pro dei filio we find, ‘ Siquidem novum salutis 
genus per dei filium fuerit tributum: interire ne peream’ (P. Z. xiii 1016). 
Weyman urges that it is unlikely that a trained rhetorician and stylist 
like the author of the Zvactatus should have borrowed this elegant anti- 
thesis from a writer so rude as Lucifer, who nearly always uses a common- 
place (‘vulgar’) style of writing, and who (‘soweit meine Kenntnis 
reicht ’) has exercised no literary influence on posterity. Moreover, the 
presence of the explanatory genitive sa/utis is a sign of secondary 
character. And Lucifer in two other places makes use of pseudo- 
Cyprianic treatises attributed to Novatian. As this treatise of Lucifer’s 
was written in 360 or 361, Weyman concludes that the Zracfa‘us must 
be placed earlier. Now whatever weight may be attached to these 
arguments—and Kriiger seems to have been impressed by them *—it 
will, I think, be conceded that the case in favour of Lucifer’s dependence 
on Tr. XVIII fades away in presence of the vastly greater counter-diffi- 
culties involved in postulating Gaudentius’s dependence on Tr. IX or 
Rufinus’s dependence on Tr. III®. 

Schanz agrees with Morin and myself that the plagiarisms from 
Gaudentius and Rufinus are proved, and places the 77acfatus in the fifth 
century at the earliest ; in his judgement, my verdict that they ‘ will find 
their level among the anonymous writings of the fifth or sixth century’ 
(JOURNAL ii 262), is the position in which the investigation at the 
time stands: Bardenhewer goes even further, and says there is no sure 
landmark to fix the posterior limit until 690-750 *. 

' Biblische Zeitschrift 1904 p. 238. 

2 Géttingische gelehrie Anseigen 1905 p. 51. 

3 Weyman, in the same place, hesitatingly calls attention to the fact that the 
phrase ‘ut potui et puto ut debui’ occurs twice in the Tyvactatus, while in a writing 
of Victricius of Rouen (c. 400) we find ‘si non ut debui, tamen ut potui’: and he 
suggests as a mere possibility that Vitricius is indebted to the Tractatus. It is diffi- 
cult here to see any relation on either side: ‘si non ut debui tamen ut potui’ 
seemed quite familiar to me, though I could not recover it; but I have since met 
the identical formula in the writings of St Gertrude (ed. 1875 vol. i p. 74): she 
certainly did not get it from Victricius or the Tractaius, It may have been 
a proverbial expression. [Cf. Ap. constt, viii 12 ebxapiorodpévy co,. . . obx Scov 
épeiroper, GAX’ Scov SvvdpeOa.—F. E. B.] 

* In the article in the Zestschr. f. NTliche Wissenschaft 1 shewed that even if 
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It is practically true to say that the only substantive ground on which 
Novatian’s claim has rested is the linguistic argument, based on resem- 
blances of vocabulary, expression, and style, elaborated with such care 
by Weyman. I must not go over the ground already traversed in my 
second article in the JOURNAL, wherein I offered some criticisms both 
on Weyman’s application of the method in this particular case, and also 
on the conditions and limitations of the valid use of the method in 
general. But on this latter point I propose to offer some further con- 
siderations, suggested by the whole series of recent attempts to father 
anonymous writings on Novatian. The treatises de Zrinitate and de 
cibis Iudaicis, and Letters 30 and 36 among the Z//. Cypriani have 
been for some time, and now are, recognized on all hands as being by 
Novatian ; since 1892 there has been a growing tendency to attribute 
to him, in addition, various anonymous writings, viz. 
from among the ‘ Spuria Cypriani’: 

De spectaculis. De laude martyrii. 
De bono pudicitiae. Adversus Iudaeos. 
De singularitate clericorum. 
from among the ‘Opera Cypriani’ : 
Quod idola. 
Tractatus Origenis. 

As a basis of discussion, I have drawn up, mostly out of Ehrhard, 
Bardenhewer, Harnack, and Schanz, a Table of names, indicating the 
current state of opinion, vo and con., in regard to Novatian’s author- 
ship of each of these works. A name in brackets signifies reserve or 
hesitation in the opinion expressed. 

Pro Con. 
De spectaculis 
De bono pudicitiae 
Weyman Monceaux 
Landgraf Geyer 
Haussleiter Watson (J.7.S. v 434) 
Demmler (Funk)? 
Harnack (Schanz) * 
Bardenhewer 
Ehrhard 
Jordan 
(Wolfflin) * 
(Kriger)? 
Morin’s attribution of the Homily parallel to Tr. XI to Caesarius of Arles be 
accepted, it affords no clue to the date of the 7vactatus, as that Homily is not 
derived from Tr. XI, 

1 On Wolfflin, Funk, and Schanz, see below. 

2 Krager evidently has some lingering scepticism in spite of Novatian’s ‘ strong’ 
case. (Kritische Bemerkungen su A. Harnacks Chronologie, Gotting. gelehrte 
Anseigen 1905 p. 48.) 


and finally :— 


Qq2 
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Pro Con. 
De laude martyrit 
Harnack Weyman 
Loofs Monceaux 
Hilgenfeld Bardenhewer 
(Jordan) Kriger 
Schanz 
(Ebrhard) 
Adversus Iudaeos 
(Landgraf) (Weyman) 
Harnack Bardenhewer 
Jordan Krager 
Schanz 
De singularitate clericorum 
Blacha Harnack 
Hennecke 
Kriger 
Schanz 
Bardenhewer 
Weyman 
Quod idola 
Haussleiter Weyman 
(Jordan) Monceaux 


Tractatus Origenis 
Weyman 
Zahn 
Haussleiter 
Jordan 


Bardenhewer }-Cyprian 
Benson 

Bayard 

Ehrhard 

Schanz Neither 
Watson Novatian 
Harnack nor Cyprian. 
(Kriager) 


Funk 
Batiffol 
Morin 
Kanstle 
Ehrhard 
Butler 
Ammundsen 
Torm 
Andersen 
Bihlmeyer 
Bardenhewer 
Harnack 
Schanz 





The study of this Table must set all a-thinking. We have the best 
scholars of the day in hopeless contradiction, and we seem threatened 
with a system of mere authority—a counting of the names that support 
the rival theories—as the practical method of settling these and similar 
questions. The scholars who can best claim to be specialists in Nova- 
tian are probably Weyman, Landgraf, Haussleiter, and Harnack; and 
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yet in the Table they are divided into every combination. And the 
examination of points in detail is calculated still further to lessen con- 
fidence. For instance, the De spectaculis and De bono pudicitiae have 
been almost universally accepted as Novatian’s on the strength of 
Weyman’s and Demmler’s linguistic arguments; and Harnack says 
that ‘if it ever is possible to identify an author on internal evidence, 
it is so in this case’*. On the other hand, Funk declares the linguistic 
argument in favour of Novatian’s authorship of the Zractatus to be just 
as strong as that in favour of his authorship of the De spect. and De bono 
pud.; as, therefore, the argument is certainly invalid in the case of the 
Tractatus, Funk declares that we cannot rely upon it in the case of 
the other two*; and Schanz considers that Funk’s scepticism in regard 
to Novatian’s authorship of the De spect. and De bono pud. is very 
intelligible*. On the other hand, Ehrhard and Bardenhewer agree with 
Harnack in accepting the linguistic proof offered in the case of these 
two writings, but rejecting that offered in the case of the Zvractatus. 
Wélfflin seems to acquiesce in Demmler’s proof of Novatian’s author- 
ship of De spect. and De bono pud.*, but he had not long before written 
an article, based largely on similar linguistic considerations, to urge that 
De spect. is a genuine work of St Cyprian ®, and Matzinger, a pupil of 
his, had done the same for De dono pud.® 

Again, Harnack maintains that the internal arguments for Novatianic 
authorship are just as strong in the case of Adv. Judaeos as in the case 
of De spect.and De bono pud."; yet Weyman and Bardenhewer, who 
accept the latter proof, do not accept the former. 

Concerning Quod idola the difficulties are still greater, for three views 
are in the field: a number of scholars of first rank (Weyman among 
them) cling to the Cyprianic authorship; Haussleiter claims the tract 
for Novatian ; others deny that it belongs to either. Among the last 
is Harnack, who once upon a time thought the Novatianic author- 
ship to be possible or even probable, but now definitely rejects it*. 
Of the two chief authorities on St Cyprian’s stylistic and linguistic 
peculiarities, the one, Bayard °, believes that Quod ido/a is by St Cyprian, 
the other, Watson”, believes that it is not. In 1899 Weyman, while 


1 Chronologie ii 402. 2 Theol. Quartalschr. 1900 p. 543. 

3 Gesch, d. rim. Lit, iii (2 ed.) 424. Schanz’s position in regard to the authorship 
of De spect, and De bono pud. is not easy to determine : in the first edition (1896) 
—so at least I gather from Ehrhard—he did not admit Novatian’s authorship; in 
the second (1905) he allows it ‘a certain degree of probability’ on p. 423, but on 
the next page he expresses sympathy with Funk’s scepticism. 


* Archiv f. latein. Lexicogr. 1896 p. 319. 5 Ibid. 1893 p. 1. 
® Des hl. Th. C. Cyprianus ‘ De bono pud,’ (1892). ™ Chronologie ii 403. 
® Herzog-Hauck xiv 226™, ® Le Latin de St Cyprien (1902). 


» ‘The Style and Language of St Cyprian’, Studia Biblica et Eccl. iv (Oxford 1896). 
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opposing Novatian’s authorship, said he found it extremely difficult 
to accept Cyprian’s!; but in 1904 he veered round to the view that 
we must receive Quod idola as a genuine production of Cyprian*, 
Kriiger seems undecided (/s. cit.). 

When we come to the Zractatus we find Weyman and Haussleiter, 
than whom more diligent and competent students of Novatian could 
not be found, affirming that the style and language are throughout 
altogether like Novatian’s, and afford a convincing proof that he and 
no other wrote the Zvactafus; on the other hand, Harnack, a no less 
diligent and competent student of Novatian—who declares, moreover, 
that Novatian’s style is ‘easily recognizable’,—says that only in the 
portions of the Zvactatus taken from Novatian can he discern any clear 
resemblance to Novatian *. 

In my second article in the JouRNAL (ii 259) are indicated other 
examples, which have arisen out of the Zractatus controversy, of the 
uncertainties to which these critical methods lead; and if the survey 
were extended beyond the horizon of the 7vactatus, similar phenomena 
would meet us on all sides. 

The kaleidoscopic variations of expert opinion cannot but engender 
scepticism, not perhaps regarding the theoretical validity of the current 
linguistic and stylistic method of investigating authorship, but regarding 
the practical possibility of applying it in concrete cases ; and agnosticism 
regarding the results obtained by such methods. As subsidiary proofs 
they may play a useful part in literary criticism ; and as negative proofs, 
to establish difference of authorship, they may easily be decisive. But 
it seems that Ehrhard and Bardenhewer speak only the language of 
sound sense and sound criticism, when they say, the former, that 
Weyman’s proof that Novatian wrote the Zractatus is ‘inadequate, 
because of a purely linguistic nature’ ‘; the latter, that on such grounds 
of language and style alone, ‘ only in quite exceptional cases is it possible 
to prove authorship’ *. 

The time will probably come before long when a great review and 
revision will be held of the numerous assignments of authorship made 
in the present generation, and it can hardly be doubted that many 
works are destined then to sink back into the anonymity whence they 
have been temporarily evoked. E. C. BuTLer. 


1 This I take from Ehrhard Altchrist, Lit. ii 462. 
? *Doch werden wir ihn uns als ein echtes Produkt Cyprians gefallen lassen 
miissen’ (Biblische Zeitschrift 1904 p. 237). 


* Herzog-Hauck xiv 227. * Altchristliche Litteratur ii 331. 
5 Gesch. der altkirchlichen Litteratur ii 571. 
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HYMNS ATTRIBUTED TO HILARY OF POITIERS. 


In April 1904 this JouRNAL contained an interesting paper on the 
fragmentary Hymns attributed to Hilary of Poitiers in an eleventh- 
century MS at Arezzo, published first by Gamurrini. That paper proved 
to my satisfaction that the hymns in question were written by him. 

That he was the first hymn-writer of the Western Church is certain. 
The united evidence of Jerome, of Isidore of Seville +636, and of the 
Fourth Council of Toledo in 633, proves this fact beyond the possibility 
of cavil. But when we try to lay our hands on his hymns, other than 
the three Arezzo hymns, we are on less sure ground. However, Daniel* 
cites seven under his name, and Mr Wrangham?® talks of ‘ eight hymns, 
the attribution of which to him is more or less certainly correct’. Are 
these things so? Let us take the eight hymns one by one and test the 
evidence which can be brought forward for Hilary as their writer. 

First comes a good morning hymn ‘ Lucis largitor splendide | cuius 
sereno lumine | post lapsa noctis tempora | dies refusus panditur’. This 
hymn was, to the best of my knowledge, first assigned to Hilary by 
P. Coustant, the Benedictine editor of the works of Hilary, in 1693°. Now 
in some MSS there is found a letter, attributed to Fortunatus, purporting 
to be written by Hilary to his daughter Apra‘ from his place of exile in 
Asia Minor, at the close of which he says that he is therewith enclosing 
a morning and an evening hymn for her use®. The letter is almost 
universally condemned as a forgery*. And supposing it to be genuine, 
what grounds had Coustant for suggesting ‘ Lucis largitor splendide’ as 
the hymn in question, as he did? To begin with, not one of the eighty 
or ninety ancient hymnals or breviaries which I have examined contain 
the hymn at all, and this is most unlikely if it was the work of such 
aman as Hilary. Chevalier quotes it as in two not very old codices’: 
other MS authority for it I know not. It seems at least possible that 
Coustant, finding it in the Paris MS, jumped to the conclusion that it 
was the one referred to in the letter. 

Next comes a series of three short hymns, also morning hymns, from 
the Mozarabic Breviary :—‘ Deus Pater ingenite’, ‘In matutinis surgimus’, 

' Thesaurus Hymnologicus i pp. 1-7. 1 take the seven hymns in Daniel’s order. 

2 Julian Dictionary of Hymnology p. 522. 

3 Published in Paris at the charges of the congregation of St Maur. 

* The name is variously written Abra, Afra, Apra. 

5 ‘Interim tibi hymnum matutinum et serotinum misi, ut memor mei semper sis.’ 

* The letter was condemned first by Erasmus, 1523, nowadays by wellnigh 
every scholar who has approached the subject. 

7 Paris B.N.1. n. acq. 1455; Rouen, 1381. Chevalier, Repertorium 10701, not 
only confidently gives Hilary as author, but the precise date, the end of 358. 
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‘Iam meta noctis transiit’. These are assigned to Hilary by Daniel’, 
and by others in blind reliance on Daniel. What then is Daniel’s 
authority? The story is rather quaint. 

Thomasius quotes the hymn ‘ Lucis largitor splendide’, giving Hilary 
as writer*. Then he quotes these three hymns, with a footnote, Bre- 
uiarium Mozarabum. Daniel took Thomasius to mean not merely that 
they were in the Mozarabic Breviary (which Daniel had not himself 
seen), but that this Breviary gave Hilary by name as their author. On 
this foundation Daniel at once begins to build*. ‘Quod cum certum 
sit Hilarii carmina in Gothorum ecclesia per Galliae meridionales partes 
ac Hispaniam uulgatissima fuisse, haud prorsus spernenda est Mozarabum 
sententia.’ And Kayser‘: ‘Sie sind dem alten mozarabischen Brevier 
entnommen, welches sie ausdriicklich unserm Hymnoden zuschreibt.’ 

What are the facts? In the first place, Cardinal Tommasi did not 
say more than that the hymns are to be found in the Mozarabic Bre- 
viary, by which presumably he meant the printed edition of 1502, pre- 
pared by Alphonso Ortiz at the charges of Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop 
of Toledo®. In the next place, in the Mozarabic Breviary no names 
are given of writers of hymns or of any other part of the offices. And 
as a matter of fact only one of the three hymns (‘In matutinis surgimus’) 
is found in any MS of the Breviary*. The other two are to be found 
only in this Breviary of Ortiz, which leaves it extremely doubtful whether 
they did really belong to the ancient Mozarabic use. 

Then we have the Epiphany hymn ‘Iesus refulsit omnium | pius 
redemptor gentium’. Here we have Kayser’ on our side, saying 
that the combined mention of the Magi, the Baptism of Christ, and 
the Miracle at Cana with reference to the Epiphany could hardly 
have been made by so early a writer as Hilary*, Then Mone 
objects to the rhyme—not casual, but carried throughout the hymn— 
and still more to the alliteration®. Let these objections carry what 
weight they may. There remains the fact that the hymn is not assigned 
to Hilary by any writer earlier that Fabricius, a.p. 1564, some 1,200 
years after Hilary’s death. 

1 Daniel iv 36. In Dreves’ and Blume’s Die mosarabischen Hymnen (Leipzig, 
1897) a better text of the three hymns is to be found on pp. 71, 102. 


2 pp. 408 ff of the ed. brought out by Fr. Vezzosi, 1747. 

3 Thes. Hymn. iv 36. 

* Beitrdge sur Geschichte und Erklarung der dltesten Kirchenhymnen i? 64. 

5 Cf. Dreves and Blume, id. pp. 6, 28 fi. 

® Madrid cod. 100s (Hh 60) x cent. p. cxxiv. T Op. cit. i? 67. 

® Dreves, Ambrosius pp. 37 ff, makes this objection of dodbtful weight, quoting 
Petrus Chrysologus (born 406) tria Deitatis insignia (of the Epiphany), and 
Maximus of Turin, 

® Lat. Hymnen des Mittelalters i '78. A theory vigorously combated by Pimont 
Les Hymnes du Bréviaire Romain i 93 ff. 
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The sixth hymn is the Lenten ‘Iesu quadragenariae | dicator absti- 
nentiae’, of which Daniel himself to be sure says ‘Sequiori aeuo 
compositum esse tam certum est quam quod certissimum’. Kayser the 
conservative doubts if the forty days’ fast was already, in Hilary’s day, so 
fixed as the hymn takes for granted. And the rhyme is persistent. And 
the earliest authority is again Fabricius. 

Last of the seven hymns given to Hilary by Daniel is the Whitsuntide 
‘Beata nobis gaudia | anni reduxit orbita’, The rhyme is again very 
marked, and Fabricius again is the earliest voucher for the Hilarian 
authorship. But the greatest objection is this. In Hilary’s time, and 
for two centuries more, the Easter hymns were sung up to and including 
Whitsunday. So that he would not have thought of writing a hymn 
specially for this latter festival. As late as the Rule of Aurelian of 
Arles (+555) the Easter ‘ Hic est dies uerus Dei’ of Ambrose’ covered 
the whole of the fifty days. And Ambrose expressly says: ‘Maiores 
tradidere nobis, Pentecostes omnes quinquaginta dies ut Pascha cele- 
brandos.’? 

The last of the eight is ‘the noble matin hymn in praise of Christ’ 
‘Hymnum dicat turba fratrum, hymnum cantus personet’*. This really 
has some definite evidence for its Hilarian authorship. It is in so many 
words assigned to him by the so-called Antiphonary of Bangor, by two 
ancient codices at St Gall, by two manuscript copies of the Irish Lider 
HHymnorum, and twice by Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims‘. Against 
this we have to set the fact that Bede, in his mention of the hymn, does 
not give the writer’s name, which (say some) he would have given if it 
had been Hilary’s. But the argument from silence is notoriously unsafe. 
Bede may have known the hymn to be his and yet not have stated the 
fact. And it may have been Hilary’s without Bede knowing it. The 
Antiphonary was written when Bede was yet a child®. 

Daniel is inclined to identify the Hymnum dicat with the hymn to 
Christ as God sung before daybreak by the early Christians of Bithynia, 
and Kayser quotes his opinion with approval. However, it is but 
a guess, resting upon no direct evidence of any facts that can be 

? & Daniel i 49; Mone § 167; Thomasius p. 368; Werner 32; Biraghi 63; 
Dreves Ambrosius 136. 

2 In Luc. viii 25 (cf. Apologia Dauid viii 42). Ambrose was perhaps not thinking 
about hymns in particular when he wrote these words, but, considered in the light 
of Aurelian’s Rule mentioned above, they seem to me to indicate that only the 
Easter hymn was used. 

% J. D. Chambers in Dict. of Hymnology. 

* The Bangor Antiphonary (now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan) was 
written about 680. St Gall cod. 567 in the eighth, cod. 577 in the ninth century. 
The two MSS of the Irish Liber Hymnorum (Dublin E. 4. 2 and Franciscan Library) 
in the eleventh century. Hincmar died 882. 

> Bede was born about 672, 
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brought forward other than ‘the well-known connexion of the British 
and Irish Church with the Churches of Asia Minor’. And the hymn of 
which Pliny speaks was, of course, a Greek one. On the whole then, 
until stronger rebutting arguments have been brought forward than have 
been as yet adduced, we may be content to regard Hilary of Poitiers as 
the writer of the hymn. It is true that Muratori thought that it lacked 
the elegance that might have been expected in a hymn written by Hilary, 
and others have echoed his words. But what right have we to look for 
elegance in Hilary? The directness and simplicity of the hymn have 
persuaded some that it was not his. To such I should like to point out 
the contrast in regard to simplicity between one of Browning’s elaborate 
poems, e.g. Paracelsus, and the Pied Piper of Hamelin. An obscure 
writer can be plain on occasion, when the obscurity does not arise from 
confusion of thought, which in Hilary it certainly did not. 

It is just possible that the author of the Hymnum dicat was not Hilary 
of Poitiers, nor yet Hilary of Arles, but a third, otherwise unknown, 
Hilary, who lived in Gaul in the fifth century and who wrote, in 204 
hexameters, an account of the Creation, which he dedicated to Pope 
Leo’. According to Peiper he also wrote the poem de martyrio Macca- 
bacorum and another de euvangelio*. But with the hymn both the 
St Gall MSS mentioned above and the Irish preface in the Lider 
HHymnorum expressly connect the Bishop of Poitiers. 

There is also a series of verses*—a hymn in the strict sense of the 
word it is not—often identified with the evening hymn sent by Hilary 
to his daughter, an abecedarius of twenty-three stanzas and a doxology 
beginning ‘ Ad caeli clara non sum dignus sidera | leuare meos infelices 
oculos’. In spite of Mai and Dreves—and on such a point the weight 
of their opinion is great—I cannot think that the bishop would have 
sent to his little girl for her daily use a hymn of such length, and con- 
taining such a sentiment as this: ‘[ingluuies] extendit uentrem, temu- 
lentum reddidit, | miscuit risus’, And to me Kayser’s criticism appears 


to be just: ‘die darin ausgesprochenen Empfindungen sind iibertrieben, 
die Gefiihle unwahr ’*. 


2 Pope from 440 to 461. 

® Corpus script. eccl. lat. xxiii 270 ff. This is a fragment of 114 hexameters. It is 
worth noting that while the Hymnum dicat, in enumerating the gifts of the Magi, 
makes no mention of the myrrh—perhaps as not being especially suitable for 
a king—the poem omits the gold. Manitius (Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen 
Poesie 101 ff) treats Hilary of Poitiers as the writer of this fragment. 

% Mone i 387 ff, Du Méril Poésies populaires latines antérieures au xii™ siecle 182 ff. 
An Ottobon MS of the ninth century attributes the verses—which Mone with 
a Paris MS (ninth century) entitles uersus confessionis de luctu paenitentiae—to 
Hilary of Poitiers, Others give them to Paulinus of Aquileia ; ¢/ Dammler i 147. 

* Op. cit. i* 69. 
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The opinion, therefore, at which I have arrived is that almost cer- 
tainly Hilary did not write the first seven and the Ad caeli clara. But 
the Hymnum dicat he probably did write, or at least may have written. 


A. S. WALPOLE. 


AN ANCIENT OFFICE FOR HOLY SATURDAY. 


In spite of the great labours of liturgiologists in the past there still 
remain services and customs in old MSS which have not yet been 
published or described. The communication of a passage in a Vatican 
MS at the meeting of the Roman Conferences on Christian Archaeology 
in January last, and the subsequent discussion at the February meeting, 
seem too important to be lost without some permanent record of a 
liturgical point then treated for the first time. 

The passage in question is found in Cod. Vatic.-Urbin. Lat. 602, 
a troper usually, though without sufficient authority, assigned to Monte- 
cassino, with Beneventan script and musical notation of the twelfth 
century ; a thirteenth-century writer has inserted on ff. g9—-100¥° with 
neums : 

Si quis cathecuminus est, procedat. 

Si quis hereticus est, procedat. 

Si quis iudeus est, procedat. 

Si quis paganus est, procedat. 

Si quis arrianus est, procedat. 

Cuius cura non est, procedat. 

I)sté sunt agni novelli qui annuntiaverunt alleluia, modo venerunt ad 
Sontes. 

Repleti sunt claritate, alleluia, alleluia. 

In conspectu agni amicti stolis albis et pal{ 

[For convenience, the words Jsté sunt... palmis, which are separated 
from the preceding by a slight break, will be referred to as Part II.] 

The neums clearly shew that these insertions were not made merely 
to preserve a dead rite, but for actual use. But what rite is referred to? 
In the absence of other similar texts, the first and not unnatural inter- 
pretation was that the first part represented the ancient missa infidelium 
before the oblation, when the catechumens were dismissed by the formula 
‘Catecumini recedant. Si quis catecuminus est, recedat’ (Mabillon Jus. 
Jtal.; Lutet. Paris 1684 vol. ii p. 79), whilst the second referred to the 
words which the subdeacon pronounced on the Saturday im a/bis as he 
presented to the Pope the wax Agnus Dei. 

This explanation of Si guis &c., seemed to be so at variance with the 
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general opinion that heretics, Jews, and infidels were not permitted to 
be present even at the commencement of the sacred mysteries, and also 
to be founded on the supposition that procedat and recedat were synony- 
mous terms, that I endeavoured to find other examples of this formula 
which would give an explanation more in accordance with the text and 
the traditional theory *. 

I have fortunately been able to discover the passage in three other 
MSS, and to find a reference to a fourth. 

1. A twelfth-century Beneventan troper (now No. 28 in the Chapter 
Library of Benevento) has on fol. 27 for the office of Holy Saturday, 
after the tract ‘Sicut cervus desiderat’, &c., a short neumed litany which 
is worth reproducing for its simplicity and archaic character : 

Domine, defende nos. 

Domine, protege nos. 

Hemmanuhel, nobiscum Deus, adiuva nos. 

Kyrie leyson. Christe leison. Kyrie leison. 

Christe, audi nos. 

Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis. 

Christe, audi nos. 

Omnes sitientes, venite ad aquas, querite dominum dum inveniri potest, 
dicit dominus. 

Here follows the first part of the formula as in the Urbinas MS, 
except that the clause of the heretic precedes that of the Jew. The 
second part does not appear, but the MS without any break goes on 
with the Mass for Holy Saturday. 

2. Vatican MS Ottob. Lat. 576, a neumed Missal of about A.D. 1200, 
which Ebner ascribes to a Benedictine cloister near Montecassino 
or Benevento, has on fol. 209° sqq. ‘Iste ordus dicendus est sab- 
bato post scrutinium. Quando procedunt ad fontem, dicitur ista 
Antiphona: Omnes sitientes...dominus. Deinde circa fontem faciant 
Letaniam’ (with many saints, Leucius of Brindisi appearing second 
in the list of martyrs, between Stephen and Linus). ‘Post Letaniam 
cantet diaconus hos versus. Respondeat diaconus similiter*: Si guis 
cathicuminus’ &c., as above, except that the last sentence begins with 
huius instead of Cuius (the initial 4 is not rubricated like the C). This 
is followed immediately by the usual blessing of the font. 


1 After this notice was in type Prof H. Benigni in the April number of Miscel- 
lanea di Storia e Cultura Ecclesiastica (Rome) vol. iii no. 6 p. 365, has defended 
the above interpretation, explaining procedat as equivalent to recedat. But the text 
of the office of the scrutinium makes a very clear distinction between the two verbs; 
the invitation to the catechumens to come forward is invariably procedant, whilst 
their dismissal is recedant. 

? The contraction marks leave it doubtful whether the scribe did not intend 
cantent diaconi. . . respondeant diaconi. 
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3- MS C. 32 of the Vallicellan Library at Rome, an Ordinal of 
Beneventan script and musical notation, probably written in the twelfth 
century, has on fol. 30 sq. the Office for Holy Saturday, with part I as 
above (except curam for cura) preceded by the Rubric ‘ Quando proce- 
dunt ad fontes. Ant. Omnes sitientes’ &c., and a South Italian litany, 
and followed by the Order of Baptism. 

4. The ‘Codice diplomatico Barese’ (Bari 1897 vol. i p. 209) gives 
the text of a Holy Saturday neumed Roll written for Bari in the eleventh 
century and still preserved in the cathedral. The service for the blessing 
of the font runs: ‘Tunc procedit pontifex ad fontem. canunt clerici 
antiphonam hanc: Omnes sitientes &c. Venientes (!) ad fontem incipit 
episcopus letanias [very short]. Deinde legitur lectio: Hec est hereditas 
&c. Tractus: Sicut cervus &c. Tunc presbyter dicit: Oremus. 
Omnipotens sempiterne deus respice propitius ad &c. Deinde dicantur 
a duobus diaconibus hi versus: Si guis &c.’ The invitation to the 
Arian comes second; and the last clause has Cué for Cuius. Then 
follows the blessing of the font. 


It will at once be seen that all four sources agree in assigning this 
formula to the procession to the font on the vigil of Easter; and an 
examination of the Urbinas MS shews that here too the thirteenth- 
century scribe intended Si guis to serve for that day; he had erased 
the Gradual-tropes at the beginning of the MS in order to insert 
the processional Antiphons &c. and had written Sicut cervus desi- 
derat &c. for Holy Saturday on fol. 22¥°-23, but would not erase 
the following pages as he desired to retain the Kyrie-tropes which 
were still in use ; so he continued his insertions (Si guis &c.) for that 
day on the next page which he erased, viz. fol. 99%°, although he had 
already inserted on the margin of fol. 23 the letter S as a sign to the 
rubricator. 

Hence there is no doubt that even as late as the thirteenth century 
Benevento and its neighbourhood used for the procession that day 
an office which we have found nowhere else (all five MSS agree in 
providing the same melody). 

The precise meaning of our formula is not so clear: we have appa- 
rently six classes of persons to whom the church appeals; the first five 
need no explanation, though it is strange to find Arians put in a class 
by themselves apart from other heretics ; but the last ‘Cuius cura non 
est’ is a strange expression, and in the absence of any parallel passage, 
one can but offer suggestions as to its meaning. The variants cud, huius, 
curam make it possible that we may not have the original text and the 
different order of the preceding sentences adds to the difficulty. Six 
separate explanations have occurred to me and to liturgical scholars 
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whom I have consulted. It has been suggested that if the Arian clause 
is an interpolation due to a marginal note, the scale would descend from 
catechumens to (i) atheists, sine cura, a degree lower than pagans who 
had some sort of religion ; or that the appeal is to (ii) the careless and 
indolent, the reference being to times when baptism was deferred until 
late in life*, but such would scarcely form a definite class by themselves, 
and the formula should rather have run ‘Cuius cura non erat’. In fact 
the construction Cus, not Cuius, seems necessary to justify either this 
or the preceding rendering of the passage. Again, it is possible that 
the intention may have been to sum up the five classes, (iii) any one 
who is outside the charge of the church, though it seems hard to 
bring catechumens under this category. If, as I think, this is the right 
meaning to give to cura, I should venture to make this class (iv) the 
excommunicate, of whom for the time being the church took no care, 
i.e. ‘cuius curam non habet ecclesia’; it is difficult to say what one 
word in early ecclesiastical Latin would represent the class later on 
called the ‘excommunicati’. Two other possible explanations have 
occurred to me; if sui could be understood after cura, the reference 
may be to (v) energumens ; or, if the expression is a general one, the 
invitation to join the procession may be addressed to (vi) the body of 
the faithful, who did not on this occasion need the special care of the 
church, as the function was primarily intended for the classes already 
summoned. I must be content to leave the matter thus, though I am 
inclined to favour the fourth explanation. 

But another question arises as to the rite for which these various classes 
were bidden to come forward. It is apparently for baptism, and we 
could quote as a similar rite not only the present Roman Missal which 
refers to baptizing catechumens* on Holy Saturday, but also the custom 
of baptizing ‘ Jews’ at the Lateran on that day. But baptism is out of 
the question for the last class if we are right in supposing them to be the 
excommunicate, and also for the Arians, if we are certain that the rite 
here referred to is Western in its origin, for the rebaptism of Arians 
was never allowed by the Roman Church, whatever may have been the 
belief and custom of the Easterns °. 

‘ Another solution of the question is suggested by the order in which 
the classes are called up: the first four appear according to their near- 
ness to the church—(1) pious catechumens, (2) Jews by descent, (3) 
heretics, quasi-Christians, and (4) pagans, all of whom require baptism ; 

1 Cf. the Holy Saturday prayer in the Missale Gallicanum vetus: ‘ Pro negligen- 
tibus tardisque domini nostri cultoribus, id est neophytis.’ 

2 The formula Caticumini procedant is found in all the Offices of the Scrutinium : 
cf, inter alia MS Vatic. Palat. 485, fol. 37”° (a Lorsch MS of the ninth century). 


* Cf. the sixth-century Timotheus De iis qui ad ecclesiam accedunt, Migne P. G. 
Ixxxvi col. 1059 sqq. 
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then come Arians, separated from the class of heretics in general as 
already validly baptized, and for such Confirmation was the public recep- 
tion into the body of the Catholic Church; and lastly the excommunicate 
who needed reconciliation with their mother. As a matter of fact Con- 
firmation was always administered after the Holy Saturday baptism, 
and penitents expelled at the beginning of Lent were received back on 
one of the last days of Holy Week, though I cannot for the moment 
recall an instance of their reconciliation being appointed in the West 
for the day preceding Easter’. 

Further research may settle the question definitely ; but the above is 
offered as a possible explanation of the formula. As in the Good Friday 
prayers the Western Church prayed, and still prays, ‘pro catechuminis 
nostris, pro haereticis et schismaticis, pro perfidis Iudaeis, pro paganis’, 
so on Holy Saturday she invited them to approach the sacrament, whether 
of baptism, confirmation, or absolution, which they respectively needed 
before they could be admitted to the paschal feast. 

This explanation suggests a corresponding one for the second part of 
our formula which is not found in the three MSS quoted above. 
It is true that the blessing of the wax Agnus Dei goes back as far as the 
eighth or ninth century, but, unless commentators are mistaken, the 
function was restricted to Rome and sudurbanis civitatibus. Moreover, 
whilst the blessing of the Agnus was on Holy Saturday, the distribution 
and the use of these three sentences by the subdeacon took place on the 
following Saturday ; as in the Urbinas MS the words follow the Si guis 
and apparently belong to the same office, and as all the additions by 
the second scribe have reference to processions, it seems very unlikely 
that Js#i sunt can refer to the subdeacon’s appeal to the Pope in 
a stationary rite. Hence I prefer connecting these three sentences 
with the procession back to the church after the baptism on Holy 
Saturday. It will at once be seen how appropriate is the description 
of the newly baptized as ‘agni novelli, qui modo venerunt ad fontes’, 
whilst ‘repleti claritudine’ and ‘amicti stolis albis’ well fit in with the 
lights they carried and the clothing by the bishop’, and the ‘qui annuntia- 


1 The oldest pontificals may perhaps be cited as witnessing to some similar 
arrangement: e.g. the ninth-century Poitiers pontifical (MS Paris, Arsen. 227) 
and the so-called Gellone Sacramentary of the eighth (MS Paris, B.N. 12048) after 
the usual ceremonies for Holy Saturday provide the following offices: Si quis 
nondum catecuminus ad baptisandum venerit ; ad catecuminum faciendum ex pagano; 
reconciliatio ab hereticis rebaptisati: benedictio super eos qui de variis heresibus veniunt ; 
veconciliatio redeuntium a paganis ; impositi' super energumenum, It is true 
that the precise day for the use of these collects is not mentioned, but their position 
after the Easter-even offices suggests that they may have been intended for that day. 

* Cf. the rubric in the South Italian MS Barberini Lat. 561 (xii 4) = dat singulis 
stola, casulla et chrismale et decem siliquis et vestiuntur. 
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verunt alleluia’ recalls the words of the eleventh Ordo Romanus which 
speaks of the newly-baptized children as those ‘qui annuntiant alleluia, 
id est gloriam caelestis patriae’. 


On the whole formula it is noticeable that its use was apparently 
restricted to the south of Italy, and that it points back to some date 
before the final disappearance of pagans, whom St Benedict found 
at Montecassino in the sixth century, and before the Arianism of the 
Goths had died out; the Beneventan liturgy has several references to 
this period, e.g. the cathedral is termed the ecclesia catholica; in the 
farced Kyrie trope Devote canentes which I am now publishing 
(Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi vol. x\vii p. 173) we meet with: Judaea 
lugeat, garrit Arius, sileat, centies victus est. The baptism office of the 
South Italian manuscript missals has many allusions to the time when 
adult baptism was common ; to take only one example—Ottobon. 576 
speaks of the catechumen on fol. 192 ‘quem de errore seculi ad agni- 
tionem nominis tui vocare dignatus es’, on fol. 196 ‘quem liberasti de 
errore gentilium’, and as one ‘qui in seculi huius nocte vagatur incertus 
et dubius’, whilst on fol. 193 it adjures the pagan ‘ horresce idola, respue 
simulacra’, and the heretic or Arian ‘cole Deum patrem omnipotentem 
et Iesum Christum filium eius cum Spiritu sancto’; these expressions 
occur, it is true, in an office for the baptism of infants’, but are a clear 
indication of the surroundings of the time when it was originally 
drawn up. 

If it appear strange that such a formula as ours was preserved and 
was in use as late as the thirteenth century, whilst no traces of it are 
found in the corresponding Roman office, it is, I venture to think, due 
to the fact which, as far as I know, has not yet been noticed, that the 
local ritual and offices of South Italy seem to have escaped the Gallican 
influence of the ninth century which so changed the Roman rite, and 
that, even after the arrival of the Normans with the usual Gallican- 
Roman books, they were allowed to be retained for some time ; in some 
MSS, e.g. Barberini Lat. 560 (xii 3) of the tenth century, the 
office for the processions to and from the font, which may have con- 
tained the two formulas we have been describing, was not cancelled 
until a thirteenth-century scribe inserted other rubrics in their stead, one 
evidently of the local rite, the other ‘secundum morem Romanae eccle- 
siae’; whilst in MSS still at Benevento the two rites seem to have been 
allowed to go on side by side in the twelfth century. 

It must be reserved for some future notice to consider how far we 
may be able to find in the Beneventan MSS traces of the original 
Roman liturgy, such as are probably still to be seen in the Ambrosian ; 


1 These expressions occur in the present Roman office for adult baptism. 
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for the present it may not have been without interest to call attention 
to one small but not unimportant part of it in the Office for Holy 
Saturday. 


HENRY MARRIOTT BANNISTER. 


PS.—/July 7, 1905. I have now found that the formula occurs in the 
Ambrosian Antiphoner of the twelfth century (B.M. add. MS 34209), 
for Sabbato in traditione symboli. ‘This fact may on investigation lead 
to a modification of my theory. If so, I hope to publish a further Note 
upon the subject in the next number of the JournaL.—H. M. B. 


THE IDEA OF SLEEP IN THE ‘HYMN OF 
THE SOUL’. 


Mr A. S. Duncan Jones in his review of Dr E. Preuschen’s Zwei 
gnostische Hymnen in the Journal of Theological Studies No. 23 p. 450 
writes as follows : 

‘The idea that Christ fell asleep and forgot his heavenly origin seems 
difficult to understand. Preuschen represents it as the result of par- 
taking of the food of the world.’ 

The verses of the Bardesanic hymn in question are thus translated by 
Prof A. A. Bevan : 


‘I forgot that I was a son of kings, 

And I served their king ; 

And I forgot the pearl, 

For which my parents had sent me, 

And by reason of the burden of their... 

I lay in a deep sleep... 

To thee our son, who art in Egypty greeting! 
Up and arise from thy sleep.’ 


In a Summa contra Patarenos contained in an early thirteenth- 
century Codex of the San Lorenzo library in Florence, Bibl. Aedilium 
37, fol. 75¥° foll. is a passage which throws some light on the reference 
to sleep in the hymn. The Summa is in the form of a dialogue between 
a Catholic and a Patarene, and on fol. 77° the latter speaks as 
follows : 

‘Villicus iniquitatis de quo euangelium (Lk. xv 25) dicit, fuit dia- 
bolus, cuius omnis {cohors) angelorum cum fuerit deputata, ut laudum 
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et psalmorum pensiones deo ab angelis reddendas ipse colligeret, sed 
cum angelis pro tam dura pensione generatis, coniurauit, ut similis esse 
posset altissimo, et pensionibus iam dictis cotidie fraudauit dicens : 
Quantum debes domino meo? c. choros tritici. Et dicit. Accipe 
cautionem tuam, inquire et scribe Lxxx. et similia. Hoc autem 
uidens Altissimus, Michaelem ei substituit, et ipsum a uillicatione 
remouit, et cum suis complicibus de celo eiecit. Ipse uero diabolus 
terram aqua discooperuit, et duo hominum corpora fabricauit. Sed cum 
per xxx. annos uitalem spiritum istis corporibus infundere non posset, 
accessit ad misericordiam Altissimi et duos angelos ab ipso (ms iro ?) 
quaesiuit. Astiterunt statim duo, quia diabolum occulte diligebant, et 
rogauerunt Altissimum et (ge ut) essent cito reuersuri. Quorum 
fraudem Deus cito agnoscens dixit: Ite sed cauete ne dormiatis, quia 
per soporem reuerti non possetis et uiam obliuioni traderetis. Sed si 
dormiueritis, post .vi. millia annorum ueniam ad uos. Venerunt igitur, 
dormierunt, in corpora praedicta obliti celestis patriae inclusi sunt. 
Isti fuere Adam et Eua. Isti spiritus per corpora Enoc, Noe, Ha- 
braham et omnium patriarcharum et prophetarum errantes nunquam 
salutem reperire potuerunt. Sed demum in Symeone et Anna secun- 
dum promissionem in paradiso factam saluati sunt. Unde Symeon 
dixit: Nunc dimittis seruum tuum, Domine, secundum uerbum tuum 
in pace. Verbum intellige promissionis, quam michi in celo antequam 
descenderem fecisti. Sic et omnis spiritus qui ceciderunt in diuersa 
corpora intrant, et per amaritudinem poenae et uiam terrarum saluantur. 
Et si uno corpore hoc non fecerunt, intrant alia puerorum nascentium 
corpora et saluantium; nec aliud sunt animae hominum quam spiritus 
qui ceciderunt.’ 

The ideas embodied in the above may easily be as old as the second 
century, and the exegesis may be that of Marcion. Egypt in the 
language of religious symbolism denoted the flesh. The idea that 
Adam received his soul at the age of thirty is a familiar one, and 
St Jerome’s Rabbi repeated very similar teaching which had come 
down to him from Aquila. The belief in six millennia having elapsed 
is also ancient. The modern Syrians believe that a man receives his 
parsopa when he is thirty years old. 

F. C. ConyBEARE. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SEPTUAGINT OF 1665 AND 1684. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERY. 


Tue Catalogue ‘ Bible’ of the British Museum describes under ‘Old 
Testament, Greek’ (col. 261): 

‘H [ladaa Atabyxn xara rovs “EBdouynxovra. Vetus Testamentum 
Graecum ex versione Septuaginta interpretum: juxta exemplar Vati- 
canum editum. [With a preface by J. P.,i.e. Dr John Pearson.] pp. 19, 
755, 516, 273. J. Field: Cantabrigiae, 1665. 12°. 

There are three copies in the British Museum, bearing the press- 
marks 676. a 6, 7, 8 (2); 1003.4 5,6; 218. 4 17, 18 (2). 

The next editions of the Septuagint described are: Amstelodami, 
1683. 8° and Oxonii 1707-20. 

To the first edition attaches a curious history, which seems to be little 
known. I do not remember to have found it mentioned lately. 

In a letter signed T. B., i.e. Dr Thomas Brett, Oct. 17, 1729, and 
printed in London 1743, entitled: ‘A Letter Shewing why our English 
Bibles Differ so much from the Septuagint, though both are translated 
from the Hebrew Original’, we read (p. 47 f): ~ 

‘It was also printed at Cambridge by John Fie/d, 1665, in 12°. To 
this Edition the learned Bishop Pearson prefixed an excellent Preface. 
And John Hayes, who succeeded Fie/d as Printer to that University, 
reprinted the Sep/wagint there in the Year 1684. But as he took care 
to print it Page for Page, and, I suppose, Line for Line with Fie/d’s, so 
he put Fie/d’s Name to it, and dated it as Fie/d’s was, 1665. By which 
he put a Cheat upon the World: His Letter being not so clear, nor his 
Book so correct as Fie/d’s is, This Edition of Fie/d’s and Hayes’s does 
more exactly give us the Roman Edition, than that of London in 1653, 
though both differ in some Particulars.’ 

In a later, much enlarged edition, entitled: ‘A Dissertation on the 
Ancient Versions of the Bible; Shewing why our Zng/ish Translation 
differs so much from them... . In a Letter toa Friend. The Second 
Edition, prepared for the Prefs by the Author before his Death, and 
now printed from his own Manuscript. By the late Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Brett, London, 1760’: the passage concerning these impressions runs 
(p. 84 f): 

‘But I must here observe, that this Cambridge Edition, which Dean 
Prideaux (from whom I have chiefly taken what I have here said of the 
three eminent Editions) says was twice printed, first by John Field in 
the Year 1665, and then by John Hayes in the Year 1684. But Hayes 
(who succeeded Fie/d as Printer to the University) put Fie/d’s Name to 
his own Impression, and dated it 1665 as Fie/d’s was, and printed it 
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Page for Page like Fie/d’s, and so put a Cheat upon the World, to make 
it pafs for Fie/d’s Edition, though the Print was not so clean and neat, 
and I question also whether so correct as Fie/d’s. As I was admitted 
at Cambridge within a Year after Hayes reprinted Fie/d’s Septuagint, and 
was well acquainted with Hayes, I remember I asked him how he came 
to set Fie/d’s Name, and the Date of 1665 to a Book himself had just 
printed? He only smiled, and made me some slight Answer, intimating 
I shewed myself a Stranger to the World, by asking such a Question.’ 

This new impression is mentioned in Graesse’s Zrésor des livres, ‘Cam- 
bridge, Hayes 1684, contrefagon de 1665’; but nowhere have I found 
a more accurate description, which would make it possible to distinguish 
the two editions. I therefore beg to put the question: Is the story 
of this ‘Cheat’ true, and how may the two editions be distinguished 
from each other? My own copy, which I bought as complete, omits 
the third part, containing the Apocryphal books. On the last page of 
the Preface is the ‘ Index Librorum Veteris Testamenti’, running from 
pp. 1 to 745 and 1 to 512, containing no clue that a complete copy 
has a third part of 273 pages. 

Maulbronn. Es. NESTLE. 


{With the help of the officers of the University Press and Mr Worman 
of the University Library, and after examination of various copies of 
the LXX, all bearing Field’s name and the date 1665 (one in the 
University Library, four in Pembroke College Library, and others in 
other College Libraries and in private hands), it is only possible to 
give a somewhat uncertain answer to Dr Nestle’s questions, though the 
evidence seems to point to some positive conclusions. 

The books examined shew that the title-page and the preface 
were set up three times. The three editions may be distinguished : 
(a) probably Field’s own original edition, bearing on the title-page the 
mark which is commonly found in his books, viz. a plain long oval, 
the symbolic figure having the arms full extended, and the motto ‘ Hinc 
lucem . . .’ beginning at the bottom on the left side and running left to 
right ; (4) probably the edition of Hayes, with the mark which (though 
he also still continued to use Field’s mark) is found often in his books, 
viz. a smaller and rounder oval, with a scroll round it, the figure having 
the arms uplifted, and the motto beginning at the top of the right side 
and running right to left ; (¢) probably printed abroad, the printer’s mark 
being like those which were used by a Paris printer, C. Wechel, a 
century before, and not known in books printed in England. 

The same fount of type seems to have been used in (a) and in (4), 
with the exception of one or two letters, but the setting of a few of the 
lines in the preface is different. The title-page of (4) has the misprint 
day x7 for dann, but the preface seems to be accurately set up. The 
paper used throughout both books appears to be the same. On the 
other hand the paper of the title-page and preface of (c) is different 
from the paper of the rest of the volume (which appears to be the same 
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as that of (a) and (4)), and there are misprints in the preface, such as 
‘ab eam’ for ‘ad eam’ in the first sentence, and "72 for 7723 on the 
second page, and the Hebrew type all through is different—a bold 
staring type much too large to suit the type of the rest of the page. 

But in all the books examined—(a), (4), and (¢) alike—the Greek text 
of the whole of the O. T., including the Apocrypha, so far as I have 
examined them, is identical, page for page, line for line, and word for 
word, and there seems to be no doubt that all the sheets belong to one 
impression. Certain curious errors in pagination are found in all the 
copies: e.g. in the O. T. (1 Kings) the pages run 444, 445; 446, 447; 
446, 447 (repeated); 450, 451; 450, 451 (repeated); 454, 455; 454, 
457. And again (1 Chronicles) 646, 647; 648, 647; 648,649; and 
(2 Chronicles) 688, 689; 690, 691; 692, 693; 694, 685; 686, 687; 
688, 689 ; 690, 691. And in the Apocrypha (3 Maccabees) there is 
a similar error, the pages running 262, 263; 464, 265; 266, 267; 268, 
469; 470,471; 472,273. But apart from this evidence, the officials of 
the Press are of opinion that it would be impossible for any compositor, 
even if he used the same type, to follow his copy so minutely and 
exactly. It appears, then, that all the sheets of the Greek text are of 
Field’s printing; that a smaller number of the title-page and preface 
were originally printed (a) (or else that the stock was mislaid), and that 
the type was set up again (4), and that some of the sheets of the text 
passed into the hands of some one abroad who set up the title-page and 
preface for himself and issued the book as Field’s (¢). 

In any case it seems clear that no real ‘cheat’ was perpetrated ; and if 
the text of all editions was the actual text, the actual sheets, of Field’s 
original printing, we have the explanation of Hayes’s smile and his 
‘slight answer’. 

With regard to Dr Nestle’s other question: the book was printed in 
three parts—(1) Genesis—Esther pp. 1-755, sheets a-Kk; (2) Job- 
Malachi pp. 1-516, sheets Aaa-yy y, with réAos raév mpopyray at the 
end; (3) Esdras-3 Maccabees pp. 1-273, sheets a-z. Parts (1) 
and (2) were frequently bound together in one volume. Part (3) 
was issued separately, but commonly bound up in one volume with 
Duport’s Greek Version of the Prayer Book (with the LXX version of 
the Psalms in the middle), and the New Testament in Greek, making a 
volume of the size of parts (1) and (2) together. Otherwise the whole 
is divided into three volumes of nearly equal size—(1) being found 
alone, (2) and (3) forming the second volume, while the third com- 
prises the Prayer Book and the New Testament. These other contents 
of the volume also were printed separately in parts: the Prayer Book 
pp. 1-126 (ending with the Commination Service); the Psalms, Special 
Forms of Prayer, and Ordinal pp. 1-171; and the New Testament pp. 
1-419. 

The Psalms (the LXX version, arranged according to the divisions 
of days and verses in the Prayer Book; the titles of the LXX being 
retained and supplemented, in place of the Latin headings of the Prayer 
Book) had been printed as a separate volume, with title-page and last 
page bearing the printer’s (Field’s) mark, in 1664; and the sheets of 
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this impression, title-page and all, were used for the 1665 edition of the 
Prayer Book, the pages of the version of the ‘special forms of prayer’ 
and the Ordinal being numbered continuously with the last page of the 
Psalms. 

I have before me the two-volume edition of the whole in its original 
binding, and a copy of the Prayer Book and of the N. T. (not the same 
setting as in the original two or three volume editions of the whole) each 
in one volume ; but I have not seen a copy of the Apocrypha by itself. 
The copy of the N. T. (belonging to one of the Readers of the Press) 
contains the advertisement of the London agents of the Press in and about 
the year 1698 as follows: ‘The Septuagint Bible in Greek: the Greek 
Apocrypha: the Common-Prayer in Gree: Printed in the same Volume 
with this; and making two equal Volumes when bound together ; are 
Sold compleat or separately, by 4. and J. Churchill, in Pater-noster 
row.’ 

It may be of interest to add that, whatever the facts are with regard 
to Field’s edition of the Old Testament, there is no doubt that the 
Prayer Book was set up and printed more than once. The two copies 
before me bear Field’s name and the date 1665 (xée), but there are 
numerous small differences in type and setting. The Psalms, however, 
in both books seem to be the same impression, viz. that of 1664, as 
they purport to be, with the same minute displacements of single letters 
and other resemblances which it seems impossible that a compositor 
could have reproduced. There appears, therefore, to have been a larger 
impression of the Psalms of 1664 than of the Prayer Book of 1665 ; and 
the history of impressions of the Psalms and the Prayer Book in Greek 
—so far as we can recover it—seems to furnish a parallel to that of the 
LXX and the preface’.—J. F. B-B.] 


1 The Amsterdam edition of 1683, which Dr Nestle mentions, reprints Pearson’s 
Praefatio Paraenetica without acknowledgement, omitting the signature J. P. In 
the Zarich edition of Grabe (1730-1732) Pearson’s Preface is also printed, but as 
his, with an appendix by the Editor. The London Edition of 1653, mentioned by 
Dr Nestle, was also printed by a Cambridge printer, whose patent was cancelled 
for neglect in 1650. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ. By W. Sanvay, D.D. (T. & T. 
Clark, 1905.) 

No sooner had Dr Sanday’s article ‘Jesus Curist’ appeared in the 
second volume of Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible than the wish was 
expressed that it might be reprinted in a separate form for the benefit 
of readers who could not procure the Dictionary as a whole. It is 
matter for general congratulation that this desire has now been fulfilled. 
Few greater gifts could be bestowed upon the rank and file of the reli- 
gious teachers of England than a book which, within the compass of 
250 pages, offers a summary of all that is at present known of its great 
subject, written by a scholar whose name is a guarantee for fullness of 
information, sobriety of judgement, and perfect candour in the treatment 
of disputable points. 

So far as our examination has gone, the Oué/ines have proved to be 
an almost exact reprint of the article. No change has been made in the 
literary form beyond the breaking up of the text into chapters. Occa- 
sionally we have noticed a slight addition or correction: thus, on p. 47, 
the author refers in a footnote to his acceptance of 7e// Him as the 
site of Capernaum, which was announced in the Journal of Theological 
Studies for October 1903; and on pp. 145, 151 his description of 
a writer (Dr Chwolson) is modified, presumably in the light of fuller 
knowledge. But as a rule nothing has been altered, even when a slight 
change would have brought the information up to date; e.g. on p. 29 
the third edition of Schiirer’s Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, which was 
completed in 1901, is said to have ‘begun to appear (vols. ii and iii, 
1898)’; and, generally, no attempt has been made to bring the biblio- 
graphical lists down to the present year. Thus the book, like the article, 
must be regarded as the work of 1899 (p. 239). As the prefatory note 
explains, this course has been deliberately adopted, in view of Dr Sanday’s 
intention of publishing a larger work on the subject a few years hence ; 
and it is easy to understand his desire under these circumstances to 
postpone the publication of results which must still be incomplete and 
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judgements still open to reconsideration. But it is permissible to express 
a hope that when the larger work has been given to the world the Owt- 
dines may be revised in the light of the author’s latest researches. Pro- 
bably there will always be room for the smaller as well as for the fuller 
book. 

Dr Sanday’s article is so familiar to all readers of this JouRNAL that it 
would be superfluous to review what is practically a simple reprint. As 
a manual of the Life of Christ it has the merit of blending clear and 
well-balanced statements, such as a beginner may comprehend, with 
occasional discussions which meet the wants of the maturer student. 
The textual notes on Luke xx 14 ff (p. 158f) and Matt. i 16 (p. 197 ff) 
may be mentioned as examples of expert guidance for which scholars 
will be grateful. Yet these admirable digressions do not impose on the 
neck of the English reader a yoke which he is not able to bear; he can 
pass them over without being conscious of any break in the continuity 
of the exposition. 

There is one feature, inherited from the article, which it is difficult 
not to regret, though much may obviously be said in its favour. In the 
reprint, as in the article, the Life of our Lord begins with the Ministry, 
and the Birth and early years are treated near the end of the book under 
the head of ‘supplemental matter’. Although the author carefully 
guards against misconception (p. 3 and ch. vii assim), it is only too 
probable that events thus relegated to the position of a supplement may 
be regarded as of inferior importance, if not as standing on a lower 
plane of historical truth than the rest of the Gospel narrative. More- 
over, while the Ministry and its sequel may fairly be treated, as they are 
treated in the second and fourth Gospels, without reference to the pre- 
paratory years, a Life of Christ, even in outline, seems to call for an 
orderly view, so far as it may be obtained, of the whole course of events 
from His birth to His departure from the world. For these reasons 
it might be wished that ch. vii had been placed, mutatis mutandis, 
in the foreground of the Ou¢/ines, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
a change of order would have involved. 

But this is a mere matter of arrangement, and one on which readers 
will differ. As to the value of every part of the work, and the skill with 
which it meets the wants of students of every class, there cannot be two 
opinions. Where all is admirable it is difficult to particularize, but to 
the present writer the sections on ‘the Miracles of Jesus’ and ‘the 
Resurrection’ have always seemed to bear the palm; it is hard to 
conceive of any more worthy or satisfactory treatment of these difficult 
subjects within so short a compass. But the book is one to be read 
and digested from cover to cover ; and nothing better can be desired in 
the interests of a sane and intelligent teaching of the Gospel history than 
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that these Outlines of the Life of Christ should be accepted as a recog- 
nized authority upon the subject in our pulpits, our theological colleges, 
and our public schools. 


H, B. Swete. 


ST PAUL’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE GOSPEL 
HISTORY. 


Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu, in ihrem gegenseitigen Ver- 
haltnis untersucht von D. A. Rescu. Texte und Untersuchungen, 
N. F. xii. (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1904.) 

Tuts book is the result of infinite pains and is full of interesting 
suggestions. Dr Resch has for years been an independent student of 
the Synoptic problem, and by a careful comparison of the three Synoptists, 
of all the variant readings of their text found in MSS and in patristic 
quotations, and of the non-canonical sayings attributed to our Lord, he 
has come to the conclusion that St Mark’s is the earliest of the three, 
that behind St Mark lay an earlier narrative which existed primarily in 
Hebrew and which was used independently by the three Evangelists, 
each taking from it as much as suited the primary purpose of his Gospel. 
This earlier narrative he calls the Zogia, identifying it with the Logia of 
Papias, and regarding it not as a mere collection of sayings, but as 
a narrative Gospel including the main outline of the synoptist story 
as well as much of the material peculiar to each Synoptist and even the 
Pericope Adulterae, and this he attempted to reconstruct both in 
Hebrew and Greek, and published in 1898 in his volume entitled Die 
Logia Jesu. 

In the present volume he approaches the same question from a 
different side, from the study of Paulinism. The Pauline Epistles 
seem to him to prove that St Paul had a wide knowledge of the 
facts of the life of Jesus, and his teaching and language shew many 
points of coincidence with those of the Evangelists; and this agree- 
ment is found in all the letters, the earliest as well as the latest. 
Whence then had St Paul, who at first purposely abstained from oral 
communications with the earlier apostles, acquired this knowledge? 
This is the question which Dr Resch sets himself to answer here. 
He is inclined to believe that St Paul had seen the Lord during 
His earthly ministry; indeed, he hints that he was the rich young 
man, the ruler, whom Jesus loved, but who turned away from Him 
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being as yet unprepared to give up his riches. This hint is, however, 
not followed up. The main answer to the question is that St Paul, after 
his conversion, received a written copy of the Hebrew Logia, perhaps 
from Ananias, that he had this with him during his three years in Arabia, 
that his mind was thoroughly steeped in it, and that all his teaching was 
developed from germs to be found there. To this document he sees 
allusions in 1 Cor. xv 3, 1 Tim. v 18, 2 Tim. iv 13. In order to prove 
this point he marshals his facts with great skill. First (pp. 35-154) he 
prints every passage from St Paul in which any coincidence with the 
Gospels or the Agrapha can be detected; next (pp. 155-464) follow 
a series of excursuses in which the chief phrases and thoughts are 
examined ; finally (pp. 464-639), each epistle is examined separately, 
and the effect of the Logia on its language and teaching drawn out ; 
then the Pauline vocabulary and Pauline doctrine as a whole is treated 
in the same way ; and an attempt is made to shew that while Paulinism 
has been dependent on the Logia, it has itself influenced, though not to 
the degree often assumed, the final form of our three Gospels. 

Does he succeed in his main contention? Not, I think, wholly or 
conclusively. The array of quotations is indeed imposing at first sight ; 
but he has all the cleverness of a general, who makes the same soldiers 
pass quickly by a given point dressed in different uniforms each time, 
and so deceives his enemy into the belief that his force is three times its 
real size. Again, there can be no doubt that the author overpresses his 
point: he prints many passages in which he would himself admit that 
the coincidence was very, very precarious: he does not allow for the 
independent use by the two writers of the same passage of the Old 
Testament ; or for the effect of oral tradition ; or, again, for the necessity 
of two writers using similar language when treating the same topic. To 
take but one instance, from 1 Timothy he quotes fifty-two points of 
comparison : of these, thirty leave on my mind the impression of acci- 
dental coincidence, two are due to use of the Old Testament, and only 
twenty suggest a possible dependence on previous material, and of 
these one only (v 18) suggests, and it does not require, dependence 
on a written document. 

Yet when all deductions have been made, much of real value remains, 
and the book will be of permanent interest to the student of the Gospels 
and of the Pauline Epistles alike. To put this at its lowest estimate, 
the facts accumulated supply a rich illustration of St Paul’s language 
and are often very illuminating as to his meaning: but in addition to 
this, there is much valuable material in the excursuses, e.g. the collection 
of passages bearing on Trinitarian doctrine (p. 368), on prayer (p. 223), 
on St Paul’s use of “Iovdaio: as the equivalent of Papwraio: in the Gospels 
(p. 194), on the references to Jerusalem (p. 326), Gethsemane (p. 353), 
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on the use of xawi diabjxn (p. 341): the treatment of each Epistle, 
the defence of the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals, the account of 
Paulinism and its influence on Church history, are all well done, and in 
spite of the mass of his materials he makes his argument lucid and 
effective ; nor can it be denied that he has proved that St Paul was in 
close touch with the traditions of the earliest Christians, that he had 
a real knowledge of the facts of the Lord’s earthly life, and that there is 
a distinct possibility, nay probability, that some of the discourses and 
parables of the Lord lay before him in a written form. While it seems 
to me purely fanciful to suggest that he was thinking of the parable of 
The Good Samaritan in his account of his own treatment of Onesimus, it 
seems more than probable that he knew the Lord’s Prayer, the outline 
of the Sermon on the Mount, the eschatological discourse of our Lord, 
and that 1 Cor. vii 35 implies a knowledge of the story of Martha and 
Mary in the form which we have it now in St Luke’s Gospel. 


WALTER Lock. 


THE GENUINE WRITINGS OF APOLLINARIUS. 


Abpollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule. Von Lic. HANS LIETZMANN. 
(J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], Tiibingen. 1904.) 


FRESH interest in Apollinarius was aroused some dozen years ago by 
the researches of Dr Driaseke, who claimed (Zexte u. Untersuchungen 
vii 3, 4: 1892) as the genuine work of the great heresiarch (1) the 
letters to Basil which the Benedictine editors of Basil’s works inserted 
in their edition, though regarding them as forgeries ; (2) the two last of 
the five books against Eunomius attributed to Basil, the first three 
of which only are believed to be his; (3) the éx@eos wicrews or zepi 
tpuddos attributed to Justin, but clearly belonging to a later time ; and 
(4) the first three of the seven dialogues on the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, printed in the Benedictine edition of the works of Athanasius, 
and attributed by the MSS to Athanasius, Maximus the Confessor, or 
left anonymous. 

Dr Draseke thus added very largely to the scanty materials which 
were available for the study of Apollinarius, though none of these 
writings shews any trace of ‘ Apollinarian’ conceptions, and he took 
credit for giving back to Apollinarius his own, of which he had been 
deprived for so many years. His arguments met with some acceptance: 
—as a whole, in England, by the Church Quarterly reviewer (October 
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1893); as regards (1), by Harnack, Seeberg, Bardenhewer, Batiffol, 
Kriiger, Jiilicher, though the contrary view was maintained by Loofs 
(Zustathius von Sebaste, 1898), and independently in Zexts and Studies 
vol. vii no. 1 pp. 38 ff; and as regards (3), by Harnack, Seeberg, and 
others, while Funk (TZheol. Quartalschrift 1896—reprinted in his 
Kirchengesch. Abhandl. vol. ii pp. 253-291) attacked the main premiss 
on which Draseke’s argument rests. Similarly as regards (2), Funk, in 
1897 (0p. cit. pp. 291-329), by a searching examination shewed that the 
two books against Eunomius could not be a work by Apollinarius refut- 
ing the Afologeticus of Eunomius, as Draseke had maintained they were. 
And finally, G. Voisin (Z’Afollinarisme pp. 236-270, Louvain 1901), 
carefully reviewing the whole controversy, and adducing fresh arguments 
after independent study, shewed, as it seems to me conclusively, as 
regards all four works, that Draseke’s confident claim to have established 
the authorship of Apollinarius is not made good. Voisin himself styles 
the attribution both gratuitous and impossible, and, so far as I can 
judge, the words are not too strong. One is entitled to resent the 
publication of theories which are not more securely based. 

And now Herr Lietzmann, merely referring his readers to Funk and 
Voisin, ignores Dr Draseke as having altogether too great a ‘ combina- 
tionsgabe’, and gives us only about fifty of the two hundred pages that 
Draseke printed as the work of Apollinarius, adding to them some fresh 
materials from Syriac versions and some pages of writings by followers 
of Apollinarius. 

To establish the text he has spared no pains, utilizing the Latin and 
Syriac translations wherever they are available, as well as the Greek 
MSS. The Syriac translations are published separately in the trans- 
actions of the Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften of Gottingen 
(phil.-hist. Kl. N. F. vii 4). Where the Syriac only is extant, we have 
in this volume German (of the de fide et incarnatione, of which only the 
middle portion is extant in Greek, Herr Lietzmann gives us translations 
of the Syriac all through). Besides, by way of introduction to the texts, 
we have (ch. i) an interesting sketch of the ‘political history’ of Apolli- 
narianism, (ch. ii) the sources and chronology, (ch. iii) the history of 
the transmission of Apollinarian writings, and (ch. iv) an account 
of the writings themselves. We are promised a second volume with 
the exegetical fragments, an exposition of the theological position of 
Apollinarius, and discussion of other subsidiary questions. 

Pending the completion of the work, we may content ourselves with 
giving a hearty welcome to this volume, which seems to make it possible 
at last to read the genuine works of Apollinarius as a whole, so far as 
they have survived. The type is so arranged that we can distinguish 
at a glance between what he actually wrote and what his opponents 
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supposed that he meant and represented him as saying ; and so we may 
be able to arrive at the truth about his teaching. 

For example, to take one point, it is of course certain that he did not 
teach, as he was falsely charged with teaching, that the /esh of our Lord 
came down from heaven or was in any sense eternal. It also seems 
clear that he started from an Aristotelian basis, though in some respects 
he approximated to the Platonic standpoint. But did he get so far as to 
conceive the idea of an eternal prototype of humanity, which is an 
emphatically Platonic notion? And did he defend himself against 
the charge of mutilating the humanity of our Lord, by declaring that 
the Logos was the archetype of all human souls, and that, therefore, 
where the Logos Himself was present, there was full and perfect man- 
hood? As far as I know, Dorner was the first to find this conception 
in his teaching, following the lead which Gregory gave. ‘The Second 
Man is from heaven’ and ‘the Son of Man came down from heaven’ were 
favourite sayings with Apollinarius; and again, od« éorw éx ys advOpwros 
6 é£ otpavot xaraBas dvOpwros: dvOpurros pévror Kal ei &€ odpavod KaraPe- 
Byxev (fr. 17—L. p. 209) and zpoimdpye 5 dvOpwros Xpurrés (fr. 32—L. 
p. 211; cf. fr. 33). Gregory’s comment on the latter expression is that 
he taught 1d dvOpwrwov rod davévros jpiv Geod mpoausvov elvat, and it is 
difficult to resist the natural inference from such phrases that he did 
actually maintain that the Person who came down from heaven was 
already in some sense human. The conception is, in its philosophical 
aspects, an attractive one, and I wish some scholar would investigate it ; 
but he would perhaps do well to let Herr Lietzmann have his say first, 
as I understand from him he will in his second volume, as to what 
Apollinarius really taught’. I only note now, as illustrating the important 
results that Herr Lietzmann’s researches into the text sometimes have, 
that appeal can no longer be made to one well-known passage. In the 
address to Jovian (p. 251 1. 14) Draseke (p. 342 1. 7), reading od before 
perovoia and punctuating accordingly, gives a text which runs as follows: 
‘ He therefore that was born of the Virgin Mary is Son of God, and very 
God, by nature and not by grace, and [He is] man not only by parti- 
cipation [with us] as regards the flesh which was of Mary’—and so Apolli- 
narius is credited with a strange remark which at once suggests that the 
Logos was already somehow Man before the Incarnation. Hahn also 
(Symbole* p. 267) retains the ov, though he notes that the reading has 
little attestation, and joins ot perovoia with od xdperrx. The awkwardness 
of the clause, especially in connexion with the following sentences, is 
enough to throw suspicion on it. The text as we now have it, how- 
ever, with od omitted, gives us the sense, ‘. . . God, by nature and 

1 He writes to me that, while he must reserve a definitive judgement at present, 
Dorner’s view seems to him very questionable. 
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not by grace and participation; man only as regards the flesh which 
was of Mary’. This text is in agreement with many other passages, 
in which He is said to be Man in and by the flesh which was assumed, 
and it gives no support to the view in question. _I, for one, while thanking 
Herr Lietzmann for what he has already done for us, shall look forward 
with much interest to his second volume. 


J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINE AND PATRISTIC TEXTS. 


The Christian Idea of Atonement. By T. Vincent Tymms, D.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1904.) 


Tuis volume, which contains the Angus Lectures delivered in 1903, 
is a valuable addition to recent English literature upon the doctrine of 
the Atonement. It is not the least of its merits that it is written in 
a clear and forcible style, which is free from technical terms. In 
a few places the book suffers from the lack of careful revision, and 
there is an irritating use of the split infinitive. In one or two points 
of detail Dr Tymms’s treatment is open to criticism, e.g. his rendering 
of zepi dyaprias in Rom. viii 3 by ‘an account of sin’ (p. 49); or 
again his note on the same passage (p. 442), which scarcely does 
justice to the interpretation rejected by him. Nor again are we sure 
that Dr Tymms has fairly interpreted the passage of Augustine which 
he criticizes adversely on p. 448. But these are details which do not 
affect his treatment as a whole. 

The main value of the book is that it is an attempt to restate in 
a modern form the theory of the Atonement which has been associated 
with the name of Abelard. Dr Tymms does not indeed refer to 
Abelard or his view of the Atonement in the short historical sketch 
contained in Lecture I, but the exposition of his own view of the 
Atonement in Lectures IV, VI, VII presents striking points of contact 
with that of the mediaeval thinker. The following statements set forth 
the leading points in Dr Tymms’s treatment of the subject. ‘The only 
real remedy for sin, and the only perfect satisfaction of God’s nature, 
must consist in ¢he reconciliation of man to a state of voluntary obedience 
to the Divine will’ (p. 167). ‘This obedience can be induced only 
by measures which inspire that love which is the spring of all the 
conduct God enjoins, and the sum of all that He requires to see in 
human hearts’ (p. 169). ‘It was not enough that God eternally “ is 
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love”. There was a necessity for Him to shew that love, and to so 
shew it as to convince the minds and recapture the hearts of those 
who have denied or doubted its existence’ (p. 264). 

In Lecture VII, Dr Tymms developes his thesis, and exhibits the 
death of Christ as ‘a revelation, and the most intense, vivid, and 
sublime revelation of God in His relations with a sinful world’ (p. 285). 
Among the reasons given for the death of Christ are the revelation 
of the malignity of sin, of God’s antagonism to it, and of its impotence 
against God ; the demonstration of God’s sorrow for sin, of His power 
to forgive it, and of the costliness of mercy ; and lastly the necessity 
that Christ’s human experience should be complete, that He should 
confront the full force of temptation, and that He should ‘reveal 
Resurrection in such a manner as would assure His followers of fellow- 
ship in His risen life’ (p. 301). The resemblance of the view here 
propounded to that of Abelard is apparent. With Dr Tymms, as with 
Abelard, the prominent thought is that ‘it was God’s design to render 
the crucifixion a spectacle to the world, and through what, with all 
reverence, may be called its dramatic power, to work upon the ‘hearts 
and consciences of men’ (p. 286). This view of the Atonement has 
commended itself to many thinkers in modern times. It presents some 
points of contact with that of Ritschl in his great work Justification and 
Reconciliation, though Dr Tymms’s standpoint is far removed from that 
of Ritschl in the matter of sin and guilt and the person of Christ. In 
one respect Ritschl’s teaching seems an advance upon that of Dr Tymms. 
While the latter, following the general tendency of Protestant theology, 
fails to give sufficient emphasis to the corporate relationship of Christ 
and believers, in the teaching of Ritschl the love of God exhibited in 
Christ has as its correlate and object the Christian community, through 
which man attains fellowship with Christ and shares His Spirit. 
Dr Tymms does not indeed ignore this aspect. In his concluding 
lecture the mystical union with Christ and the work of the Spirit are 
referred to, but they are not brought prominently into connexion with 
his main thesis, and, as Dr Moberly has shewn, the full significance of 
the Atonement as a present power in men’s lives cannot be adequately 
set forth without them. On the side of what has been called the 
‘representative’ character of Christ’s human sufferings Dr Tymms’s 
treatment seems defective. Though he dwells upon the force of Christ’s 
example and His submission to human conditions, there is no com- 
prehensive treatment in his book of the place of our Lord’s humanity in 
the Atonement. Throughout, the emphasis is laid upon the spectacle 
of the Cross as a revelation of certain truths. Dr Tymms’s treatment of 
the cry upon the Cross is not wholly consistent. In one place 
(p. 290 foll.) he seems to be on the verge of explaining it away. A little 
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later he explains it by the very questionable supposition that the death 
of Christ ‘seems to have necessarily involved a temporary severance of 
the Divine and human’. ‘There was a passing away of the Father from 
His abode in the Son of Man prior to the passing of the human spirit 
from the flesh which left an inanimate body on the cross’ (p. 294). 
It is commonly agreed that the mystery of the Atonement culminated 
in this cry. Dr Tymms’s treatment of it seems to shew that his theory 
is inadequate to meet all the facts. 

In Lecture II there is a valuable discussion of the Scriptural teaching 
on the forgiveness of sins and a careful examination of the ‘ proof-texts’ 
of the New Testament, which are commonly quoted to shew that 
Christ bore the actual punishment of our sins. In Lecture V the 
significance of the Old Testament sacrifices is treated of in an able 
and convincing manner, and there is a criticism of some modern writers 
who are inclined to ‘throw overboard the Old Testament idea of sacri- 
fice as a survival of ancient Semitic heathenism, while insisting that in 
the New Testament this heathenish idea is not only discarded but 
reversed’ (p. 184). Lecture VIII contains a discussion of justification 
by faith, a criticism of imputation theories, and some careful positive 
statements upon the relation of St Paul’s idea of justification to the 
teaching of Christ. 

J. H. SRAWwLEy. 


Histoire des dogmes. I. La Théologie anténictenne, par J. TIXERONT. 
(Paris. Victor Lecoffre, 1905.) 

This is the first part of a Histoire des dogmes dans la théologie ancienne 
by the Dean of the Catholic Faculty of Theology at Lyons. A sub- 
sequent volume is to complete the history. 

As to how the history of doctrines should be presented, there is of 
course room for difference of opinion. It is possible to trace the 
developement of a particular doctrine, or group of doctrines, through 
a given period, and it is possible to give in more systematic form the 
teaching of the leaders of Christian thought in their chronological order, 
and various combinations of both methods are possible. M. Tixeront 
recognizes the advantages and some of the drawbacks of either method 
(p. 9). He chooses the latter, which he styles the ‘synthetic’ method. 
It seems to me to be the method of Patristics rather than of history of 
doctrines. It tends to concentrate attention on the particular teacher, 
and leaves a student uncertain how far the doctrine which he represents 
is only an individual’s opinion ; but it has, no doubt, its special ad- 
vantages, and the student who wishes to take his history in this form 


will find M, Tixeront an excellently equipped and a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic guide. 
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Full references are given in footnotes to the original sources and to 
the more important modern works upon the subject of French, German, 
and occasionally English writers (the latter including articles in this 
JouRNAL), so that a student is well guided to further investigation for 
himself. Special praise is due to this part of the work. And in the 
careful, though brief, résumés of the different special studies which the 
volume contains, an attempt is made, with a large measure of success, 
to gather together the main results and to mark the stages in regard to 
the developement of doctrines. 

Occasionally it seems to me there are misleading statements, as 
(p. 410) that Dionysius of Rome in his letter to his namesake of 
Alexandria says nothing of the term époovows. ‘ Le mot était nouveau, 
et si son collégue d’Alexandrie l’évitait, le pape, lui, ne voulait pas 
Yadopter’ (p. 410). The Latin equivalent of the term had long been 
current coin in the West, and it is clear from the reply of Dionysius of 
Alexandria that his avoidance of the term had not the Bishop of Rome’s 
approval. The recognition of this fact is of the first importance in 
tracing the history of doctrine. So, too, to say that by the oweppatixis 
Adyos Justin probably meant only ‘la raison humaine, dérivation de la 
sagesse éternelle, mais elle-méme créée et finie’ (p. 228) is to fail to do 
justice to the width and depth of Justin’s view of human life and history. 
Again, that the African Creed was originally derived from Rome is 
highly probable, but it is not accurate to say ‘Tertullien remarque 
dailleurs que les Eglises d'Afrique avaient regu de Rome la éessera 
de la foi’ (p. 159 n.). Inthe passage cited de praescript. 36 the true 
reading is contestetur, not contesserarit, and contesseratio which occurs 
ibid, 20 has no reference to the Creed. And it is strange to find 
M. Tixeront endorsing the view to which Dr Harnack has given 
currency that warépa in the first article of the Creed ‘ne designe pas la 
personne du Pére, mais affirme simplement l’universelle paternité de 
Dieu comme créateur’ (p. 160). It is certain that the conception of 
God as Father, in relation to Jesus Christ and, at least through Him, to 
men, was of the essence of the Gospel from the first. If stress is laid 
by some of the Apologists of the second century on the cosmic sig- 
nificance of the title, it is to be explained by their desire to find as 
much common ground as possible with their pagan opponents. It is 
unthinkable that Christians who invoked God as Father, through Jesus 
Christ, can ever have failed to attach to the title its special Christian 
sense. General considerations of this kind must correct inferences that 
may be suggested by other evidence. M. Tixeront himself fully 
recognizes the fact as regards the presentation of the Christian faith 
which we find in the Apologists (p. 223). 

The loose translation of otoia by nature (p. 261) also calls for comment. 

VOL, VI. Ss 
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There is perceptible, too, all through, a tendency to attribute to the 
Church of Rome and its bishops an authority in matters of doctrine 
which in these early days was not conceded to them. So we find the 
popular Roman reading of the appeal of Irenaeus to the tradition of 
the churches, which is described as not ‘sa tradition doctrinale, mais 
sa tradition hié¢rarchique ... Les successeurs des apétres sont seuls 
qualifiés pour nous enseigner la vérité’ (p. 200). For this point of view, 
however, allowance can easily be made. 

The book is in style and form a refreshing contrast to most recent 
works on doctrine, and others thanthe French students of ecclesiastical his- 
tory for whom it is primarily designed will read it with pleasure and profit. 


The Letters and other Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, edited by 
C. L. Fettor. Cambridge University Press, 1904 (Cambridge 
Patristic Texts). 


In this volume we have collected together the extant fragments of 
the writings of Dionysius of Alexandria, including a few which have 
been preserved only in a Syriac translation. A large amount of most 
careful and scholarly work and research has been put into the book 
in the determination of the text, the explanation of the historical 
setting of the fragments, and the elucidation of the thought and the 
language of a writer whose style and vocabulary, though ‘really satu- 
rated with classical uses’, often present more than momentary difficulties. 
The great St Denys is certainly one of the most interesting figures, 
as administrator, theologian, and biblical critic, in a most interesting 
period of the history of the Church, and Dr Feltoe has rendered a real 
service to all students by putting into their hands this admirable edition 
of his writings, which touch so many subjects of high importance. The 
volume is a worthy addition to the useful series of Cambridge Patristic 
Texts. 


Justin: Apologies, par Louis Pauticny, (Paris. Alphonse Picard et 
fils, 1904.) 

Tuis is the first of a series of Zextes et documents pour Tétude 
historique du Christianisme, which is to include the texts of the works 
of most importance for the history of Christianity, its institutions, and 
its doctrines, with a French translation. 

We have, accordingly, in this volume the Greek text of Justin’s 
Apologies (based on that of the third edition of G. Krueger) with the 
translation on the opposite page, a few notes on the text, an introduction, 
and an index of words and Biblical quotations. 

The Introduction is brief but excellent on all the points which call for 
notice, a few matters which would naturally come in expository notes 
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included ; and the admirable bibliography given at the end of each 
section furnishes ample materials for further study of all the questions 
that are dealt with. For the Introduction alone any student of the 
Apologies will be grateful. If subsequent volumes are as good as this 
one, the series will abundantly fulfil its aim. 

Justin’s involved and often clumsy periods become transparently 
clear and pleasant reading in the French of M. Pautigny. But this 
result is, of course, only attained by the exercise of a good deal of 
freedom of translation, and in some passages which are particularly 
difficult, and where the exact meaning is obscure, I am not sure that 
the sense is always caught or successfully expressed. 

I subjoin a few examples of passages in which it seems that the trans- 
lation is inexact or the text adopted unsatisfactory. 

iii 4 Gros py trip rav dyvodiv ra jyétepa vomlovrwv Thy Tywpiay dv 
dv wAnppeArdor trupdAwrrovres airoi Eavrois 6hAnowpev is rendered de peur 
que, pour ne nous étre pas fait connaitre de vous, nous ne soyons respon- 
sables devant notre conscience des fautes gue vous commettriez par ignorance. 
The meaning is ‘that we may not bring upon ourselves (lit. ourselves 
incur for ourselves) the punishment, which is due to those who are 
habituated to ignorance about us, for the crimes which in their blindness 
they commit’. The rendering given slides over the difficulties and 
devant notre conscience introduces an alien idea. Christians who let 
others remain in ignorance would have to bear on their behalf the 
divine punishment for their wrongdoings. iv 7 mapaxeXevovra is 
slurred over, and dAdAws in the next clause. vi 2 The translation 
given is no doubt right ; that we have here an instance of the substantival 
use of of dAdo, as is suggested in the note (p. xxix), is impossible. 
vii 2 dua tovs wpoArexGevras rendered parce gue d'autres ont été cites avant 
eux gives no sense. For the word mpoAcx@évras which is untranslateable 
(unless, indeed, Saipovas may be understood with Trollope), we should 
probably read—as has been suggested—zpocAcyxGévras, giving a good 
sense ; viz.: you have to condemn many, on the evidence of their evil 
conduct ; but you do it because you find them guilty of crimes of their 
own, not because others before them have been convicted : yet this is 
the principle you are following in the case of Christians if you condemn 
them as such, because some Christians have been convicted of crimes. 
xii 3 od yap... gives no sense, unless, perhaps with a question after 
ddtxotow. Veil’s correction of yap... is to be preferred. xxi 4 da- 
$Oopav xai raparpomyy are read instead of the MS dagopay xai rporporyy, 
which however can be understood as ironical. xxiv 2 & tadgais 
areddvovs with Otto, for év ypadais MS. We still wait for a convincing 
restoration of the text. xxix 3 the paraphrase seems to miss the 
meaning. xli 3 AdBere xdpw (i.e. ‘take a thank-offering ’}—af/ortes 
Ss2 
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des présents (Eng. V. ‘bring presents’), xliv 11 the construction is 
éxacrov ... péAXovra ... Ta Tap airod .. . dravrncer Gas, ‘ that every one 
shall meet with the things from him (sc. God), i.e. receive his reward’. 
The correction of the text to ra wap’ airov (tr. es offenses commises contre 
Zui) is unnecessary, and the translation of the whole clause is impossible, 
even if wap’ airéy, which occurs in the previous clause meaning ‘ with 
him’, could be used in two successive clauses in one sentence in such 
different senses. The second clause is really pleonastic. xlv 1 the 
correction éxr¥pwow is unnecessary—the MS émixvpwow ‘confirmation’ 
of a decree, so ‘consummation’ of things, is quite intelligible, and é«rv- 
pwow is not likely to have been altered to it. 17 dr dwréotparra: rd 
mpocwrov airod (i. e. ‘ because his face was turned away’) on se défourne 
de sa face. (Heb.=as one from whom faces are hid.) 10 év rj rawe- 
vooe abtod 7 Kpiots avrod npOn dans son humiliation, il a été jugé. Viz 
dacw tovs rovynpois avri ris Tapas airod je pardonnerai aux coupables 
@ cause de sa sépulture. xvi 2 & edyqs Adyou Tod wap’ airod edyapi- 
ornbcicay consacré par la pricre formée des paroles du Christ. 

I have noticed but few misprints, e. g. p. 7, 1. 4,15 for 19; p. 6,1. 24, 
marnyopovvras for xaryyopotvras ; p. 144, |. 6, rpovexts for xpovixis. 

J. F. BeTHUNE-BAKER. 


RECENT ASSYRIOLOGY. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections 
of the British Museum. Part VIII. By Proressor R. F. HARPER. 
(Luzac & Co., London. 1902. 8vo. vii+821-940+ xxiii pp.) 

Tue Eighth Volume of Professor R. F. Harper’s great Corpus Episto- 

/arum apparently completes the first half of his task, as it is to be 

followed by an index-volume containing the proper names occurring 

in the first eight volumes. This will, doubtless, prove a great help to 

those who want to refer to the rich and varied contents. Already 876 

of these specimens of ‘epistolary correspondence’ are thus rendered 

available for study. The texts have been edited with the greatest care, 
and each volume has added considerably to our knowledge of the last 
century of the Assyrian Empire. These letters form a mine of information 
concerning matters to which the formal historical inscriptions are often 
only summary and obscure guides. They are frank and outspoken and 
aim at conveying the truth; they are as candid about defeats as they 
are exultant over victories. Often they exhibit strange words and 
phrases, sometimes the faithful record of provincial usages, sometimes 
preserving examples of diction only to be paralleled later from cognate 
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Semitic tongues. They add to our knowledge of manners and customs, 
politics and religion, even at times contribute to the reading of obscure 
ideograms and other technical matters. ‘Their chief interest, however, 
consists in their being firsthand sources, subjected to no revision in 
party interests and guiltless of ‘tendency ’. 

The historical value of this volume is considerable. It contributes 
side-notes to many chapters of history. Thus, No. 764 is obviously from 
Apla, the governor of Arapha (cf. No. 326 in vol. III), who, with Kudur 
governor of Erech, was so hard pressed by Shamash-shum-ukin’s rebel- 
lion against his brother Ashurbanipal. Again, No. 774 is concerned 
with Ashurbanipal’s seventh campaign, against Elam (V. 2. p. 5, ll. 50— 
57). The city Shamauna is that elsewhere called Samuna; it lay in the 
district of Iatburu, had already been captured by Sargon, rebuilt by him 
and renamed Bél-iki8a, was taken again by Sennacherib, and now once 
more by Ashurbanipal. Its inhabitants bore names of the old Aramaic 
types, Abia-kia, Abia-ki’, Abi-iakar, Abi-biganu, &c. They write to the 
king about affairs in the land of Rashu, which Sargon’s inscriptions 
locate in Elam, on the borders of Babylonia and on the banks of the 
Tigris. It was captured at the same time as Shamauna. Ashurbanipal 
had to retake it in his seventh campaign. In No. 295 we have a letter 
from the king to the people of this land of Rashu, reminding them 
of his kindness to the Elamites in the time of famine and his continued 
friendship for them, but complaining of their bad faith, and urging the 
RAshai to be staunch friends. So we might go through letter after letter 
reconstructing the history of many a small town or state. 

Occasionally we meet with some welcome hints as to internal politics. 
Thus No. 870, from a writer whose name we can no longer decipher, but 
one who must have been highly placed, uses a plainness of speech truly 
remarkable when addressed to an Oriental despot. It opens with the 
startling words: ‘that which is not done in heaven, the king my lord, 
has done for his part on earth, or allowed to be done. Thou hast 
thrown a veil(?) upon the face of thy son (the writer?). Thou hast 
committed to him the kingdom of Assyria, thy eldest son thou hast set 
in the kingdom of Babylon.’ After a considerable /acuna the writer 
goes on to say that ‘what the king my lord has done to the kings his 
sons is not good for Assyria. Ashur has given thee, the king my lord, 
from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun; let him look upon 
these thy sons with favour and may he rejoice thy heart. May the king 
my lord dismiss from his mind that counsel which is not good’. Unfor- 
tunately the rest of the letter conveys no connected sense; but it is 
evident that the writer bitterly resented the king’s new policy. Now 
which king was this? One naturally thinks at once of Esarhaddon. 
We know that he made his sons Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum-ukin 
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kings of Assyria and of Babylon respectively; and that in his own 
lifetime. Further, we know that for some reason the nobles of Assyria 
offended him and that in B.c. 669 he put many of them to death. If 
we associate this letter with these events we must suppose it to be 
addressed to Esarhaddon. That would necessitate our concluding that 
Shamash-shum-ukin was really Ashurbanipal’s elder brother and that 
Esarhaddon passed him over in favour of his younger brother. The 
writer seems to regard the selection of the eldest son for the throne of 
Babylon as a slight to Assyria. Did he regard it as a step towards 
making Babylon the metropolis? Esarhaddon may have meant that, 
and afterwards have subordinated the elder to the younger in order 
to appease the disaffected nobles of Assyria. Or this stroke of policy 
may have been due to the great queen-mother, Zakitu, mother of 
Esarhaddon, who on his death, together with Shamash-shum-ukin, and 
the nobles of Assyria, proclaimed Ashurbinipal as the rightful king of 
Assyria. Was this adhesion of Shamash-shum-ukin to this policy an 
abdication of his birthright? If so, his disastrous rebellion twenty years 
later against his brother may have been an attempt to resume his father’s 
policy. We do know that he was only titular king of Babylon while his 
father lived, and did not take up his position there till some time after 
Ashurbanipal began to reign in Assyria.. Esarhaddon’s death on his 
way to Egypt may have been a result of the disaffection caused by 
his new policy, and the Assyrian nobles may have kept Shamash-shum- 
ukin in Assyria because they doubted his intentions. It would all fit 
together very well, but we have hitherto been accustomed to regard 
Ashurbanipal as the eldest son. He is named first in a letter to 
Esarhaddon which seems to give the list of that king’s family in order 
of seniority (No. 113). There AshurbAnipal is called eldest son, and 
the third child named is a daughter, Shérua-etirat, who is elsewhere 
called eldest daughter of Esarhaddon (No. 308). Then follow the 
names of two more sons. Shamash-shum-ukin is second in this list 
of five children. So too in my Assyrian Deeds and Documents, No. 970, 
the same order is given, and in a dozen other places Ashurbanipal 
seems to be the eldest. 

Now Sennacherib had placed his eldest son, Ashur-nddin-shum, on 
the throne of Babylon during his lifetime, while he destined a younger 
son, Esarhaddon, for the throne of Assyria. Could the writer of this 
letter have forgotten that example when he wrote that such a thing ‘ was 
not done in heaven’? One can hardly think so. Still, Esarhaddon 
was probably not called king of Assyria till after his elder brother was 
dead. ‘The difficulty may be got over by supposing that Ashurbanipal 
and Shamash-shum-ukin were really twins, but that one party claimed 
the status of eldest son for Shamash-shum-ukin. Ashurbanipal con- 
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tinually calls Shamash-shum-ukin his ‘a/imu, a word that has been a 
great puzzle. Delitzsch renders it ‘twin’, Lehmann ebendiirtiger Bruder, 
Meyer ‘illegitimate brother’, &c.; it may be merely a term of affection, 
something like ‘own brother’. Can it be that Esarhaddon originally 
meant Ashurbanipal, really the elder brother, to be king of Babylon, 
and Shamash-shum-ukin to be his successor in Assyria? He may have 
been forced to reverse that policy by his nobles and this letter may 
voice the discontent. 

Another most interesting reference to ancient history occurs in 
No. 872. The writer’s name has perished and we can only conjecture 
to which king he wrote. Evidently that king had the tastes of an anti- 
quary, for the writer prides himself on having presented to his royal 
master an ancient letter written in Aramaic, egirtu Arméti, which had 
been given to him by one Kabti, a scribe and once servant of Ashur- 
dain-apli, son of Shalmaneser. Now we know that in B.c. 827 Ashur- 
dain-apli, son of Shalmaneser II, rebelled against his father and suc- 
ceeded in holding the greater part of the empire for some years. This 
must have been Kabti’s master, for the writer says that Kabt? told him 
‘the letter concerned the rebel, 4é/ Aiffi’. Hence we may conclude 
that the Aramaic script was used for letters at least as early as B.c. 823, 
when Ashur-dain-apli was slain by his brother Shamshi-adad. The two 
lives, Kabti’s and the writer’s, can hardly be made to cover more than 
a century, and the royal antiquary can hardly be later than B.c. 700. 

As an example of curiosities in language we may note No. 771. Here 
Bélikbi and the people of Gambulu, writing to the king, address him as 
bélumni where we usually have dé/ini, ‘our lord’. Was this from a pecu- 
liarity of the Gambulu speech, or is it a scribe’s blunder? They say 
further, Zalbé mititu anini, ‘dead dogs were we’, but the king has 
restored them to life, and dm daldtu ana nahirini iltakan ‘has given 
the breath of life to our nostrils’, There are many other peculiarities 
in this and other letters which will interest philologists for some time 
to come. 

A contribution to the elucidation of the ideographic writing, so 
frequent in the long proper names, is made by No. 775. Here the 
writer, Nabf-ram-niséSu, is clearly the same as the Nabd-ram-Z-R/J who 
wrote No. 140. There and in No. 777 he is associated with Salamu 
and they both use the same style of address. Each letter refers to 
Elamite affairs. The city Dunni-shamash, named in No. 775, is placed 
by Sargon’s inscriptions in the land of RAshu, on the borders of Elam. 
The writer seems to have lived in Déri, or Darili, also on the Elamite 
border. This identification shews that Z-RJ is an ideographic writing 
for ni3é, ‘people’. We already knew that it stood for a7du, ‘servant’, 
and zéru, perhaps ‘person’. Thus gradually knowledge accumulates 
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and obscurities depart. Again, No. 295 shews that to the other values 
of the sign VZ may now be added sih. 

It would be easy to continue to point out the many other gems which 
this volume contains. Nabfa’s letters are of great interest. for the 
calendar, recording many observations of eclipses, but we must not 
trespass further. Of errors we have noticed very few. It is, of course, 
impossible without the favour of the Museum authorities to ascertain 
whether these are due to the original scribe or to the learned copyist. 
It may be of service to the reader to point these out, and they will no 
doubt be corrected in the editor’s notes, or at least assigned to their true 
source. On p. 873, rev. 3, the first sign as printed is not recognizable ; 
p. 826, rev. 6, the first sign should be am not ar; p. 838, line 19, 
tharbite is for ina harbite, but such an omission of xa is not without 
parallel; p. 849, rev. 3, the archaic sign for ‘god’ is surely not on the 
original ; p. 877, obv. 9, rev. 9, the kind of wood mentioned should be 
Surman not AkSurman ; in rev. 7, the official title is surely rab SE-GAR, 
not 4S-SE-GAR as given. The sign which follows the determinative 
of wooden objects on p. 876, obv. 6 and rev. 9, is Briinnow’s No. 4192, 
and forms the subject of K. 4257, col. 1, ll. 33-47. On p. 891, L. 15, 
the last sign should be completed to 4#. On p. 907, l. 9, aduk is more 
probable than aéw-az. According to No. 281, obv. 21, the last sign but 
one of No. 789, obv. 7, should be e not si. A comparison with the 
earlier volumes makes many more restorations possible than those given 
by Professor Harper. On the whole this is an error on the right side, _ 
for a wrong restoration is often cause of more trouble than an obscure 
lacuna. No. 793 is almost a duplicate of No. 283, though one is 
addressed to the king, the other to the Rabshakeh. Yet the use of 
either to restore the other must be made with great care. 

A fruitful source of obscurities is the detestable habit, in which some 
copyists have indulged themselves, of scratching the tablets with a pin, 
or pen, or knife, in order to remove the hard incrustation due to long 
burial in the earth. This incrustation of ‘silica’, or ‘bitumen’, often 
renders the characters illegible, but it can be removed scientifically and 
then proves to have been an invaluable preservative of them. After its 
removal the signs appear as sharp as on the day when they were first 
inscribed. Many of the tablets have been beautifully cleaned and all 
might be so. It is difficult to trace the culprits who thus damage tablets; 
but the widespread occurrence of their depredations makes it doubtful 
whether the habit is a failing of more than one or two. Probably only 
one man alive has handled them all, and it would be interesting to know 
in what state he found and left them. Now, whoever finds such traces 
can only say he has had a predecessor. 
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Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. PROFESSOR M. JASTROW, JNR. 
(Giessen: A. Tépelmann, 1902-1904. First 7 parts. Band I. 
PP- 552-) 

SEVEN years ago Prof M. Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
published what was at once recognized as the best history of Babylonian 
religion (Zhe Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Ginn & Co., Boston 
U.S.A. 1898). The best, because the most closely wedded to facts 
and furnished with invaluable references to the sources. A competent 
Assyriologist, a student of Comparative Religion (since author of Zhe 
Study of Religion, W. Scott, London, 1901), Librarian in a thoroughly 
equipped modern library, he had every qualification for producing good 
work on the subject. His own personal qualities of industry, accuracy, 
and method were guided by an eminently sane judgement. What he 
did then will always remain a fine piece of work. 

Seven years, however, is a long time in Assyriological research ; little 
short of a hundred important works have appeared, bearing on the 
religious life of Babylonia. Some of them have greatly increased our 
knowledge of the sources and naturally modified details or enlarged 
whole sections. A new edition was urgently needed to embody new 
material, and no one could be so competent to estimate the value of 
fresh results as he who had done so much for the earlier known facts. 
The better to meet the wants of students this work is being issued in 
instalments. The first volume includes such valuable introductory 
matter as a short sketch of Babylonian and Assyrian history, an excel- 
lent concise account of the discovery and decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and a programme of the sources and method of research 
to be followed in the work. Then there comes an admirable account 
of the Pantheon arranged in four strata; the ancient pantheon, that of 
the united empire, the Assyrian, and the later Babylonian. The next 
great section deals with religious literature as far as the incantations, 
prayers, and hymns. 

There is not extant any native treatise dealing formally with the 
subject of religion, and, in default of such a guide, the labour involved 
in collecting from scattered sources the materials for this work must 
have been enormous. The new edition is, however, far from being 
merely an enlarged text with insertions and excursuses. So far as it 
goes it is a triumph of classification and arrangement. It is singularly 
free from the fault so easy to commit of piling up references and quota- 
tions till each page becomes as wearisome to read as a dictionary. Not 
only is it free from cuneiform type but also from the disfigurement of 
Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, or Syriac type which spoils so many learned 
works. Any one can make out the meaning of what is printed. 

Naturally many questions are discussed on which a final pronounce- 
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ment cannot be expected for years to come. Some vital points may 
never be really settled. This is due to the fact that the material, often 
bewildering in its profusion, yet comes from widely distant localities, at 
wide intervals of time. Thus the cult of a particular god may be abun- 
dantly illustrated in early times, entirely unattested for a thousand years 
or more, and then appear in full vigour again. Nevertheless this may 
be no revival but only the result of the fact that we are without evidence 
for the interval. Exploration has not been carried out thoroughly on 
more than one or two sites. The connecting links still lie buried in the 
soil and it may be centuries before they are discovered. 

A marked feature of the discussion of the Babylonian Pantheon is the 
frequency with which one god is found to be an Zrscheinung of another 
god. Either he owed his distinguishing name to a local cult, or some 
aspect of his character gradually became more prominent. A compara- 
tively small extension of what seems to be proved for a very large 
number of cases would justify us in saying that the Babylonians wor- 
shipped one god in a multiplicity of persons. The discussion has 
a distinct value for the appreciation of what personality was to the 
ancients. Recalling their significant use of the name as implying and 
fixing the power and destiny of its bearer we may ask: ‘In what con- 
sisted the personal identity of a god?’ Was he a different god when 
worshipped under another name, or was there but one god worshipped 
by many names? That the gods were not unanimous was implied, we 
may suppose, by their oppositions, e.g. by their divided counsels in the 
deluge story. Yet the composite nature of that poem may be the real 
explanation of the apparent discord. It might seem impossible to 
suppose that gods were originally one with goddesses. Sex seems an 
impassable barrier to identification. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that gods became goddesses in time. Whether they were always male 
and female we cannot say, because our earliest evidence must be 
thousands of years later than the first gods. As we see the evidence 
preserved, either a new name, no uncommon event, conferred a fresh 
personality, which might lead to difference of opinion with the old; or 
we have to do with a gradual corruption of original identity. 

Most instructive in this aspect is the character of Ashur, the god 
of the city Asshur, then the national god of Assyria. He appears to 
have been destitute of the usual features of a nature god. Ashur was 
not worshipped in one place only, but wherever the Assyrian power 
became dominant there he was supreme. His worshippers readily did 
sacrifice to other gods in other lands, but he remained supreme wherever 
they became masters. He was a moveable god, symbolized by the 
standard carried into battle. Fierce, terrible, cruel to his foes, yet he 
was ‘the good god’ to his own. Like all the Babylonian gods he shares 
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in that estimable feature, which characterizes almost the whole cuneiform 
literature, the absence of lewd and disgusting traits. These old gods are 
eminently respectable beside the classical deities. 

Of far-reaching importance for ethical studies is the list of sins. 
True they were regarded as likely to bring on disease, and in every 
sickness the first question was ‘What is the sin?’ True, the disease 
and the sin also could be removed by magical rites associated with 
prayer. But the character of sin is the key to the ethical system. 
There is a very fine morality inculcated even in professedly magical 
rites: and most beautiful prayers are mingled with grotesque exorcisms. 
Possession by devils was firmly believed in, but there are sane attempts 
at medical treatment ; and surgical skill was by no means contemptible. 
It was apparently a chaos of incompatibles, yet there was much that 
was noble and worthy to survive. The prayers and hymns are a most 
striking feature of the religious literature. Professor Jastrow has given 
excellent renderings of them, and every page shews improvements on 
his predecessors. One only wonders, at times, whether the ancient 
Babylonian meant by his words what the modern translation can mean 
tous. If so, surely he too was not far from God. 

C. H, W. Jouns. 
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—M. STEINSCHNEIDER Allgemeine Einleitung in die jiidische Literatur 
des Mittelalters (concluded)—W. Bacher The Talmudical particle 
jah, and Note to J. Q. R. xvii 279—L. Bet.eL1 The High Priest’s 
Procession—I. ABRAHAMS The High Priest’s Procession and the Liturgy 
—Critical Notices—Bibliography of Hebraica and Judaica. 
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The Expositor, April 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 64: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). C. A. Briccs Loisy and his critics in the Roman Catholic 
Church—A,. R. Gorpon Wellhausen—W. H. Bennett The Life of 
Christ according to St Mark—G. Jackson The passive virtues in the 
ethical teaching of St Paul—W. M. Ramsay The early Christian symbol 
of the open Book—G. A. SmitH Jerusalem from Rehoboam to Heze- 
kiah. 

May 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 65). J. M. Rosertson The 
poverty of Christ—A. Carr The eclectic use of the Old Testament in 
the New Testament—J. H. Bernarp The transformation of the Seed— 
G. Jackson The intellectual virtues in the ethical teaching of St Paul 
—G. A. SmitH Jerusalem from Rehoboam to Hezekiah—J. Morratr 
Literary illustrations of the Book of Daniel. 

June 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 66). W.M. Ramsay The worship 
of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus—S. I. Curtiss Survivals of ancient 
Semitic religion in Syrian centres—V. BARTLET More words on the 
Epistle to Hebrews—H. H. B. Ayvtes Our Lord’s refutation of the 
Sadducees—N. J. D. Wuite The presence of Christ in His Church 
—G. Jackson The ethics of controversy in the teaching of St Paul— 
J. Morratr Literary illustrations of the Book of Daniel. 


(2) AMERICAN, 


The American Journal of Theology, April 1905 (Vol. ix, No. 2: 
Chicago University Press). E.D. Burton The present problems of 
New Testament study—J. A. Bewer The literary problems of the 
Balaam story in Numbers xxii-xxiv—J. M. Wuiron The God-con- 
sciousness of Jesus—N. S. Burton Fatherhood and Forgiveness— 
F. M. ScurELeE Harnack’s ‘ Probabilia’ concerning the address and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—T. F. ForHerincHam ‘The 
Offering’ or the eucharistic office of the Celtic Church—T. K. CHEYNE 
An appeal for the reconsideration of some testing biblical passages— 
Recent Theological Literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, April 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 2: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). A. H. Kettocc The Incarnation and 
other worlds—E. C, RicHarpson Oral traditions, libraries, and the 
Hexateuch—B. B. WarFIELD William Miller Paxton—R. D. WiLson 
Royal Titles in Antiquity: an essay in criticism (4th art.)—E. D. MILLER 
Professor Royce’s Idealism—J. O. Boyp Critical Note: an undesigned 
coincidence—Recent Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, April 1905 (Vol. xxii, No.2: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). F. Caprot La messe de Flacius Illyricus—G. Morin Un 
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écrivain inconnu du xré sitcle, Walter, moine de Honnecourt, puis de 
Vézelay—R. Proost L’idéalisme de Kant et de Descartes—R. ANCEL 
La question de Sienne et la politique du cardinal Carlo Carafa (suite) — 
A. Ciément Conrad d’Urach—S. Hamacker Nilus-Exzerpte im 
Pandektes des Antiochus—B. Lrsse De l’inerrance de la Bible— 
F. Uzureavu L’abbaye de Fontevrault (1790)—G. Mo..art Pierre Ber- 
suire, chambrier de N.-D. de Coulombs—Bibliographie. 


Revue Biblique, April 1905 (Nouvelle série, 2° année, No. 2: Paris, 
V. Lecoffre). Communications de la commission pontificale pour les 
études bibliques—A. Van HoonackER Notes d’exégése sur quelques 
passages difficiles d’Amos—LaGRANGE Le Messianisme dans les 
psaumes—HyvernatT Le langage de la Massore—Mélanges: A. Jaus- 
SEN, R. SavicNac, H. Vincent ‘Abdeh; H. Vincent Une antichambre 
du palais de Salomon—Chronique: LAGRANGE Deux bustes palmyre- 
niens ; H. V. Les fouilles en Palestine—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue d@’Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, March-April 1905 
(Vol. x, No. 2: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). A. Loisy La 
mission des disciples—P. Leyay Le réle théologique de Césaire d’Arles; 
1€F article: Théologie spéculative: L’opuscule sur la Trinité, Doctrines 
de Césaire, Symboles de Césaire—P. Leyay Notes bibliographiques sur 
Césaire d’Arles—L. DE LA VALLE£E Poussin Religions de l’Inde: Cowel, 
Le Nyadyakusumafijali et le théisme philosophique, les Bhaktisiitras et la 
dévotion krsnaite. 

May-June 1905 (Vol. x, No. 3). P. Leyay Le réle théologique 
de Césaire d’Arles ; 2¢ article: Le péché originel et la grace: L’opuscule 
sur la grace, Le sermon sur l’endurcissement du Pharaon, La doctrine 
éparse dans les sermons, La lettre d’Anastase II, Le concile de Valence, 
Le concile d’Orange—A. BoupinHon Note sur le concile d’Hippone 
de 427—A. Loisy La mission des disciples; 2° article—P. Lrjay 
Ancienne philologie chrétienne: Ouvrages généraux et ouvrages d’en- 
semble (1897-1904); IV Histoire des dogmes (suite); V Avant Nicée— 
J. Datsret Littérature religieuse moderne. 


Revue d Histoire Ecclésiastique, April 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 2: Louvain, 
40, Rue de Namur). J. WARICHEz Le Pasteur d’Hermas: un nouveau 
manuscrit de lancienne version latine— L. Satter Les sources de 
Y "Epavwrrys de Théodoret (@ suivre)—P. pe Puniet Les trois homélies 
catéchétiques du sacramentaire gélasien pour la tradition des évangiles, 
du symbole et de loraison dominicale (suite e¢ fin)—G. MoLiat Les 
doléances du clergé de la province de Sens au concile de Vienne (1311- 
1312)—G. Morin De la besogne pour les jeunes: sujets de travaux 
sur la littérature latine du moyen 4ge—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 
Bibliographie. 
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Revue de [Orient Chrétien, January 1905 (Vol. x, No. 1: Paris, 
A. Picard et fils). J. B. Resours Quelques manuscrits de musique 
byzantine (fix)—Fr. TourNEBIZE Histoire politique et religieuse de 
PArménie (sui#e)—L. CLucnet Vie et récits d’anachorttes—D. P. DE 
MEESTER Le dogme de l’immaculée conception et la doctrine de 
VE glise grecque (suite}-—P. Girarp Sivas, huit sitcles d’histoire— 
S. VaiLuE Chrysippe, prétre de Jérusalem—F. Nau Le Congres inter- 
national des Orientalistes—Bibliographie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, January 1905 (Vol. xxiv, No. 1: Brussels, 
14, Rue des Ursulines). A. PonceLet Les Saints de Micy—L. Dvu- 
CHESNE Sur la translation de S. Austremoine—Bulletin des publications 


hagiographiques. 
(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, June 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 3: 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr). F. NreBercALL Die moderne Predigt. 


Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, April 1905 (Vol. x\lviii, 
No. 2: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). A. DorNER Eine neue griechische 
Dogmatik—J. CuLLEN Das Urdeuteronomium—J. DRASEKE Psellos 
und seine Anklageschrift gegen den Patriarchen Michael Kerullarios : 
Art. I—A. HILGENFELD Das Urchristentum und Ernst von Dobschiitz : 
Art. I—Anzeigen: A. Bolliger Drei ewige Lichter: Gott, Freiheit, Unsterb- 
lichkeit (G. GRAVE) ; S. E. Lampros Néos ‘EAAnvopvjpwv (J. DRASEKE) ; 
R. A. Hoffmann Das Marcus-Evangelium und seine Quellen (A. H.)— 
Bekanntmachung der K. Schwarz-Stiftung. 


Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, April 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 2: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
R. Kasiscu Die Entstehungszeit der Apokalypse Mose—H. GRESSMANN 
Studien zum syrischen Tetraevangelium II—B.W. Bacon The Markan 
theory of Demonic recognition of the Christ—S. A. Fries Was bedeutet 
der Fiirst der Welt in Joh. xii 31 ; xiv 30; xvi 11 ?—W. Bousser Bei- 
trige zur Achikarlegende—H. VoLLMER ‘ Der Konig mit der Dornen- 
krone’—Es. Nestte Uber Zacharias in Matt. xxiii—W. BacHER Cena 
pura—W. BacuER Ein Name des Sonntags im Talmud—R. REITZEN- 
STEIN Ein Zitat aus den Adyua ‘Iycot—G. KLEIN Matt. vi 2. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, June 1905 (Vol. Ixxxvii, No. 3: 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp). Vetrer Das Buch Tobias und die Achikar- 
Sage—Stotz Didymus, Ambrosius, Hieronymus—SAGMULLER Die 
formelle Seite der Neukodifikation des kanonischen Rechts—RauscHEN 
Die Lehre des hl. Hilarius yon Poitiers iiber die Leidensfahigkeit 
Christi—Rezensionen. 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken, April 1905 (1905, No. 3: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Rorustemn Amos und seine Stellung innerhalb des 
israelitischen Prophetismus—PREUSCHEN Zur Lebensgeschichte des 
Origenes—CLEMEN Melanchthoniana—Bersic Akten zur Reformations- 
geschichte in Coburg—Traus Zur dogmatischen Methodenlehre— 
Jaspis Zur Erklarung der Schriftstellen Exod. iii 21, 22; xi 2; xii 35, 
36—P.atH Der neutestamentliche Weheruf iiber Jerusalem—HEIt- 
MULLER Noch einmal ‘Sakrament und Symbol im Urchristentum’— 
Rezensionen. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, April 1905 (Vol. xxvi, No. 1: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Erpes Das syrische Martyrologium und der Weih- 
nachtsfestkreis (.Sch/uss)—Di&£TTERLE Die summae confessorum (I. Teil 
Schluss)—CLEMEN Die Elbogener Kirchenordnung von 1522—Ana- 
lekten. 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Jane 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 6: Erlangen and 
Leipzig, A. Deichert). T.ZaHN Neue Funde aus der alten Kirche— 
HaAsHAGEN Der Kultus der Gottin Vernunft in der ersten franzésischen 
Revolution (Sch/uss)—W. Caspar Die literargeschichtliche Stellung 
der ersten christlichen Dichter—B6nuHorr Die Gebetserhérung der 
legio fulminatrix, Geschichte oder Legende ?—Mevuse. War die vor- 
jawistische Religion Israels Ahnenkultus? Ein Uberblick iiber die 
Geschichte dieses Problems. 
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